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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


HE Comic Tale of the Breeches is only delayed that it may be accompanied with 
a Plate, for which it furniſhes an excellent ſubject. The Editor wiſhes to know if 
the Gentleman who favoured him with this piece ſends it as his own original compoſition, 

The Effay ſigned Uptonten/is may be well-meant, but it is not at all calculated for the 
Wit's Magazine. 

The objections of My. Holland, and Friends, to the Enigma of one of our Correſpon- 
dents, inſerted in a former number, ate very juſt ; but the errors are ſufficiently obvious, 
and they would not, were they in that correſpondent's place, like to ſee them particularly 
pointed at. 1 | 

The Editor would very gladly receive a humorous or lively Eſſay from the pen of 
Spes; but that which he has tranſmitted, though it abounds with good ſenſe, has not a 
fingle particle of theſe neceſſary qualities, 

The Character, figned 4 Batchelor, is too imperfectly ſketched; and, indeed, ſeems 
neither new nor intereſting. Fs 

The Eſſay on Plurality is founded on a good but not quite a new idea, and it is very 
indifferently managed. 

It will be neceſſary for the Editor to ſee the whole of the Adyentures of a Pen, before 
he can venture to inſert any. If, however, the concluſion is equal to the commence- 
ment, it will certainly have a place. | | 


The Devil and the Lawyer will be given in our next. 


The Editor begs all his Correſpondents will pay the utmoſt attention to the following 
| hints, which he has before in part given, and which muſt as literally as poſſible be 
complied with, that he may perform his Herculean labours with more comfort and 
expedition. | RA | 
To make all their compoſitions as correct as they poſſibly can—to prefix their names 
or ſignatures to each reſpective original article, in the manner uſually printed, how many 


ſoever they may chuſe to ſend at once never to w e on both ſides of the paper—to diſ- 


tinguiſh what they ſend as original from what they nerely extract from books, by always 
ſaying, Written by, &c. to the former, and neveaputting their ſignature at all to the 
latter —to ſend their communications as early each month as poſſible—to reſt ſatisfied 
with the Editor's ſuppreſſing what he may think improper for his work, without aſſign- 
ing any particular reafon, unleſs he chuſes—to accompany all new Enigmas, &c. with the 
reſpective ſolutions—and to keep a copy of whatever they may be diſpoſed to preſerve. 
as the Editor will, in future, immediately deſtroy every production which is not likely 
to be of any ſervice to him. Theſe reſolutions ate abſolutely neceſſary, and the public, 
as well as the Editor, will feel the benefit of their being ſtrictly complied with. 


5 | PRIZE MEDALS. 
The fit SILVER MEDAL, for the beſt original Proſe Eſſay by a Correſpondent, 
is adjudged to Mr. ROBERTS, of. Horkeſley Park, for his CHARITABLE REFLEC- 
TIONS on the CHARACTERS of MENn—the ſecond, for the beit Poetical Produc- 
tion, is adjudged to the Author of thoſe excellent VERSES, written at Harwich, on 
launching his Majeſty's fhip the Inflexible: if A. B. C. under his proper name, be- 
fore the 2oth-of February, vouches for their originality; and if not, to Mr. R. TaT- 
TAM, for his ingenious ODE to the WiT's Macazint—and the third and fourth, 
given by lot to two out of the fix beſt Anfwers to the PRIZE ENICMA, fall to X. 
V. Z. and SALLY BROS bo are requeſted to tranſmit their orders for delivery 
to the Publiſhers by the 2oth of February at fartheſt, in the ſame hand- writing as their 
reſpeive Productions, ſigned with their real names and places of abode, that they 


may be pcinted in the next Number, for the ſatisfaction of Subſcribers in general. 


The Four Medals adjudged laſt Month have been forwarded to 
1. Mr. Rogz rs, Horkeſley Park, Eſſex. 
2. Mr. WILTIAu WEST, Charles Street, Long Acre. | 


3- Mr. GeoRGe MURGATROYD WOODWARD, Cary Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
4. Mr. JaMEs CHISEM, Avon Street, Bath. 7 


N. B. The Medal reſerved for EVOENIO was cla:med by Mr, HAT wap, Banbury, 
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THE NIGHT- WALE ER. 
NUMBER VII. 


1 humane hearts of my readers 
will not, I dare ſay, permit them 
to forget, that they left me and my 
fellow- ſufferers in Newgate; nor will 
they be diſpleaſed to find that we 
were all liberated on the third day, 
without the formality of a public 
trial. oy 
| In ſhort, the indictment preferred 
againſt us by Lady (for bis Grace 
of had not the hardineſs to ſtand 
forward in the buſineſs, though he 
had the meannels ſecretly to ſupport 
and encourage it) was indignantly 
thrown out by the Grand Jury; as well 
on the cleareſt evidence of her lady- 
ſhip's own ſervants, who ſwore poſi- 
tively that none of us were at all ike 
the rohbers, as from a full conviction 
that ſne had been wilfully guilty of 
the groſſeſt perjury, though ſhe had 
ſo far palliated the offence as to take 


off the abſolute certainty of a con- 


viction; which many gentlemen and 
ladies, who make a practice —and, in- 
deed, a profeflion—of frequenting 
the Old Bailey, the courts at Weit- 
minſter, and moſt other places eſta- 
bliſned for the execution of juſtice, 
know perfectly well how to manage, 
in the preſent moſt excellent ſtate of 
our penal laws. ie 

But my friend the barriſter was de- 
termined not to ſtop here: he accord- 
ingly adviſed actions to be brought 
againſt her Ladyſhip, and even againſt 
his Grace, for the violent aſſault and 
impriſonment of the young creature 
under my protection, as well as for 
_ confederating to criminate, and falſe- 


ly unpriſoning, myſelf and Harry. 


Theſe meaſures ſoon produced over- 
tures of accommodation; and as, hap- 
pily for dignified vice, it is hardly 
poſſible to make peers and peereſſes 
amenable to our criminal laws, I was, 


at length, very reluctantly, prevailed 


on to accept a compromiſe; and the 


ſum of five thouſand pounds was 


lodged at my banker's, within a week 
from the commencement of this af. 


fair, to prevent the diſagreeable con- 


ſequences of a more public inveſtiga- 
tion. . 


As Harry, and my fair ward, wil. 


lingly left every thing to me, I en- 
deavoured to diſpoſe of the ſum thus 


accepted in ſuch a manner as to ren- 


der it moſt conducive to the happi- 


neſs of all parties. 
I accordingly aſked Harry if he had 


any thoughts of marrying, and he 
frankly owned he had what he called 


a ſneaking kindne/s—but what I term an 
honeſt and manly paſſion—for Dolly, 


her ladyſhip's maid, and that he would 


rather have her than any girl in the 
world; and this for the beſt reaſon 
in the world—becauſe he was ſure 
ſhe loved him. | 


« But Harry,” ſaid I, for I choſe to 
put his conſtancy to the teſt, © you 
© are now a different man: you was a 


* few days ago only her equal, but 

© now you are the richeſt by at leaft 

* five hundred pounds.“ | 
Thank your honour's goodneſs, 


_ © I don't mind that of a farthing! 


What's money, your honour, with- 


.* out happineſs? We had agreed to 


© be married, as ſoon as we could 
get together fifty pound, to take a 
B 2 6 cook's 
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cook's ſhop, or a public-houſe; and 
I am ſure poor Dolly would break 
her heart, if I was to be worſe than 
my word. Beſides, I hould never 
expect to thrive if I was to be ſuch 
avillain! She is a handſome, well- 
made, good-tempered, ſober, vir- 
tuous, induſtrious girl, as any in 
the world; and, beſides that, ſhe 
has ſuch a tender heart, that ſhe al- 
ways falls a- crying, whenever ſhe 
hears the Babes in the Wood, Bar- 
bara Allen, the Goſport Tragedy, 
or any of them there old ſongs 
about falſe-hearted men. Your 
honour does not know what a ten- 
der-hearted girl ſhe is. Did not 
your honour hear what Mike the 
coachman ſaid, how ſhe roared like 
a town-bull, poor girl, while the 
Duke was raviſhing the young la- 
dy? O how happy we ſhall be!” 
© Well, friend Harry,” returned J, 
Jam not at all diſpoſed to leflen 
the felicity you promiſe yourſelf in 
the arms of faithful Dolly. Ireally 
wiſh you as bleſt as mutual love, 
and mutual honour, can make you; 
and then you will, indeed, be 
happy!” 


Na trial of very conſiderable im- 
portance, juſt in the part that re- 
quired the greateſt attention, and 


WV hile ev e of a moſt material na- 


ture was exhibiting to the court, one 

of the jury men, being ſorely preſſed, 

after turning firſt pale, and then red, 

and combating in vain with his in- 
teſtine enemy, at length, in an ab- 
rupt manner, aiked leave of the judge 
to withdraw for a few moments. 

The judge told him that the requeſt 
he aſked was of the moſt ſerious na- 
ture, and muſt be maturely conſidered. 
After conſultingmany learned books, 
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ſed to countenance the diſguiſe, and 
involuntarily anſwered it by a fimilar 
one. 

Thank your honour, with all my 
© heart,” replied Harry, who was too 
much inveloped in the idea of his own 
anticipated bliſo, to ſuſpect the poſhbi- 
lity cf anguiſh any where elſe; © an 
t Dolly, I am ſure, will cry for joy, 
* whea [ tell her how kind your ho- 
© Nour has been.“ 

* Go, Harry, immediately,” cried [ 
—for I wanted to be alone with my 
dear ward-—{mile not, licentious read- 
er; J had no 11] then in my heart, and 
pray do not now have any in thine— 
* and [et the worthy object of your re- 
* gards know, that it is my opinion, 
when two honell hearts are united 
by love, and fortune has put it in 
their power to make a proper pro- 
viſion for the family they ought al- 
ways to expect, the union of their 
hands cannot too ſoon follow. Bur, 
if you had rather ſtay a ycar or two 

longer . 
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No, no! Heaven bleſs your ho- 


* nour! I'll go and tell her all you 
* ſay directly Lord, Lord, how 


Dolly will cry for joy!“ 
Here my little charge gave a deep 


ſigh: I would not pain her, by ap- 
pearing to hear it, but my heart refu- 


And he was s gone in an inſtant. 


H 
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at length; in Blackſtone's Commen- 
taries, Chap. 3 3. an inſtance was ad- 
duced where a Juryman had leave to 
abſent himſelf for a little time: this 
determined. the judge; who, with 
great ſolemnity, informed the jury- 
man that he might withdraw. 

The poor man was bent almoſt 
double; and, ſeemingly afraid to 
ſtand upright, or to fit down, coldly 
thanked the judge, and ſaid it was too 
late, for that it was all over. But the 
whole court were now unanimous in 
obliging him immediately to with- 
draw, 
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THE ART OF .STORY- TELLING. 


HERE is one kind of conver- 
ſation which every one aims at, 


and every one almoſt fails in; it is 
that of Story- telling. I know not any 
thing which engages our attention 
with more delight, when a perſon has 
a ſufficient ſtock of talents neceſſary 
for it; ſuch as good ſenſe, true hu- 
mour, a clear head, a ready com- 
mand of language, and a variety of. 
proper geiture :o give life and ſpirit 
to what he ſays. If any of theie be 
wanting, the lifteners, inſtead of 


being diverted, are diſobliged; but if 


the perſon be utterly void of them all, 
as is very often the caſe, he becomes 
a nuiſance to the company, and they 
are juſt fo long upon the rack as ne 
It has ſometimes fallen to 
my lot, that a man whom I never of- 
fended has laid me under the perſe- 
cution of a long Story,and compelled 
me to hear what neither concerned 


himſelf nor me, nor indeed any 


body elle; and, at the ſame time, he 
was as much in earneſt, as if both 
our lives and fortunes, and the feli- 
city of the whole kingdom, depended 
upon what he ſaid. A humour very 
unaccountable! that a man fha!l be 


letting off words for an hour or two, 


with a very innocent intention; and, 
after he has done his beſt, only makes 
me uneaſy and himſelf contemptible. 

This natural infirmity in men is 
not only confined to Story-telling, 
but it appears likewiſe in every eſſay 
whatſoever of their intellectuals As, 
for inſtance, if one of theſe be 


a preacher of God's word, by far- 


fetched criticiſms, numerous diviſions 
and ſub-divifions, incoherent digreſ- 
ſions, tedious repetitions, uſeleſs 
remarks, weak anſwers to ſtrong ob- 


jections, inferences to no premiſes, 


tedious exhortations, and many other 
methods of protraction, he ſhall 
draw you out adiſcourſe for an hour 
and a quarter, unequally diſpenting 
opium and edification to his flock, 
there being ſeven ſleepers for one 
hearer. If he be a lawyer, be ſhall, 


by an uncommon way of amuſement, 
run away with a ſubject which might 
be explained in two minutes, and 
dilate upon it two hours, with ſuch 
a volubility of tongue, ſuch affluence 


of expreſſion, with ſomething fo like 


a good ſtyle and manner of think- 
ing, that the judges and the jury at- 
tend with as much gravity as if there 
was a Continued Chain of true rea- 
ſoning and felid argument. If he 
be a member of the upper or Jower 
houſe, he docs not proceed four ſen- 
tences before the reit kgow where to 
have him an hour hence; in the 
mean time, they divert one another 
by talking of matters indifferent, till 
tne gentleman has done. I could give 
many more inſtances, but that I think 
theſe ſuthcient for my preſent pur- 
poſe; beides, leſt I ſhould incur the 
like reproach myſelf, I muſt, in a few 
words, divide the Story-tellers into 
the Short, the Long, the Marvellous, 
the Inſipid, and the Delightful. 

The Short Story-telier is he who 
tells a great deal in few words, en- 
gages your attention, pleaſes your 
imagination, or quickly excites your 
laughter. Of this rank were Xeno- 
phon, Plutarch, and Macrobius, 
among the ancients. | 


V hen the Nepheli of Arittophanes, 


a ſatire upon Socrates, was acting, 


his friends deſired him to retire and 
hide behind them. No,“ ſaid So- 
crates, © I will ſtand up here, where 
I] may be ſeen; for now TI think my- 
* ſelf like a good feaſt, and that every 
© one has a ſhare af me. 

Braſidas, the famous Lacedæmo- 
nian general, caught a mouſe; it bit 
him, and by that means made it's 


_ eſcape. © O Jupiter!” aid he, what 


creature is there ſo contemptible, 


but that it may have it's liberty if 


it will contend for it?“ 

Diogenes having ſailed to Chios, 
while it was under the dominion of 
the Perſians, ſaid, in a full aſſem- 
bly, that the inhab tants were fools 
tor erecting a college, aud building 

| _ temples, 


—— 
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_ owl. 
foldiers, that whoever caught the 
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8 ſince the Perſians would 
not allow them the privilege of mak- 


in their own prieſts, but ſent them 


over the moſt illiterate of their 
magi. 

Auguſtus, while be was encamp— 
ed with his army ſomewhere near 
Mantua, was diſturbed three nights 
ſucceſſively by the hooting of an 
Proclamation was made to the 


offender, fo that he might be brought 
to juſtice ſhould have an ample 
reward for his pains. Every one 
was loyally engaged in the purſuit 
of this bird: at laſt, one more vigilant 
than the reſt, found him in a hollow 
tree, and ſo brought him in triumph 
to the emperor; Who ſaw him with 
the greateſt joy, but gave the ſoldier 
a ſum of money ſo far below his ex- 
pectation, that he let the owl fly away 
at that inſtant. So true a ſenſe of 
liberty ran through the very meaneſt 
of the Romans. | 

The Long Story-teller is one who 
tells little or nothing in a great 


number of words; tor this many 


among the moderns are famous, par- 
ticularly the French; and among 


ourſelves, in this kingdom, we have 


a vaſt number of the better ſort. As 
well as I can recollect, there are ſix 
deans, four judges, fix and thirty 


counſellors at Jaw, ſixty-ſive attor— 


nies, ſome few fellows of the college, 
every mayor and alderman throu 


oh- 
86 


out the whole nation, all old gentle- | 


men and ladies, wichout exception; 
five of the college of phyſicians, 
three or four lords, two hurdred 
ſquares, and ſome few people of diſ- 
tinction beſides. 

L ſhall here inſert a fragment of 
along Story, by way of example, con- 
taining a hundred and twenty-nine 
words, which might have been ſaid 
in theſe ten following; viz. Nine 
years ago I was to preach fora friend.” 
2 | remember once, I think it was 
about ſeven years ago—no, I he, 
it was about nine years ago; for 
it was juſt when my wife was 
lying-in of Dicky. I remember 
particularly, the midwife would 
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have had me ſtay to keep her com. 
pany, and it was the heavieſt day 
of ſtorm and rain that I ever ſaw 
before or ſince; but, becauſe I en- 
gaged to preach for a very worthy 
friend of mine, who lived about 
twenty miles off, and this hein 

Saturday, I could not defer it to the 
next morning, though I had an ex- 
cellent nag that could have rid it 
in three hours; I bought him of 
a neighbour, one Mr. "Matt: rſon 
yet, becauſe I would not put my 
friend ina fright, &c.* Thus far 
he went in one minute; the ſtory laſted 
an hour: ſo chat, upon a fair com- 
putation, he ſpcke ſeven thouſand, 
ſeven hundred, and forty words, in- 
ſtead of ſix hundred, by which means 
he made uſe of ſeven thouſand one 
hundred and forty more than he 
had. occahon for. If a right ap- 
plication were made of this hint 
which I have given, it would be of 
admirable effect in the diſpatch of 
public buſineſs, as well as private 
converſation; nay, in the very writ- 
ing of books, for which I refer the 
reader to the many elaborate treatiſes 


oo * oo * * * * * co a 0 


c 


written by the learned. 


The Marvellous, is he who is fond 
of telling ſuch things as no man 
alive, who has the leaſt uſe of his 
reaſon, can believe. This humour 
prevails very much in travellers and 
the vain-glorious: but it is with them 
very pardonable, becauſe no man's 
faith is impoſed upon; or, if it ſhould 
be ſo, no ill conſequence attends per- 
ſons ſeriouſly extravagant, expecting 
others ſhould give credit to what 
they know impaſſible for the greateſt 
dunce to ſwallow. 

One of theſe, who had travelled 
to Damaſcus, told his company that 
the bees of that country were as 
big as turkies. © Pray, Sir,” ſaid a gen- 
tleman, begging pardon for the queſ- 
tion, how large were the hives?” 
* The ſame fize with ours,” replied 
the traveller. Very flrange,” ſaid 
the other: but how got they into 
their hives ?*—* That is none of 
my buſineſs; *gad, let them look 


© to that.“ 
Another, 


e 


Another, who had travelled as far 
as Perſia, ſpoke to his man John, as 
he was returning home, telling him 
how neceſſary it was that a travel- 
ler ſhould draw things beyond the 
life, otherwiſe he could not hope for 
that reſpect from his countrymen 
which otherwiſe he might have : © But 
* at the ſame time, John,” ſaid he, 
whereſoever I ſhall dine, or ſup, 
keep you cloſe to my chair, and if 
I do very much exceed the bounds 
of truth, punch me behind, that 
I may correct myſelf.” It happened 
one day, that he d ned with a certain 
gentleman, who ſhall be nameleſs, 


where he afirmed that he ſaw a mon- 


key in the Iſland of Borneo, which 
had a tail threeſcore yards long. John 


punched him. © I am certain it was 


fifty, at leaſt. Jonn punched again. 
© I believe, to ſpeak within com paſs, 
* for I did not meaſure it, it muſt 
© have been forty.” 
another touch. I ü remember it lay 
over a quickſet hedge, and there- 


fore could not be leſs than thirty.“ 


John at him again. I could take 
my oath it was twenty.“ This did 
not ſatisfy John. Upon which the 
maſter turned about in a rage, and 
ſaid, Damn you for a puppy! would 


* you have the monkey without any 


« tail at all?“ | 
Did not the famous Dr. Burnet, 
whoſe hiſtory is much of the ſame 
ſtamp with his travels, affirm that 
he ſaw an elephant play at ball? and 
that grave gentleman, Vſbrant Ides, 
in his Travels through Muſcovy to 


China, aſſures us that he ſaw ele- 


phants which were taught to low like 
cows, to yell like tigers, and to mi- 


mic the ſounding of a trumpet ; but 


their highelt perfection, as he relates 
it, was that of ſinging like Canary- 
birds. However, this is not ſo mar- 
vellous (for Pliny relates wonderful 


things of their docility) as what a 


gentleman told a full company, in my 
hearing, within this fortnight ; that 
he had ſeen a ſhow at Briitol, in which 
was a hare taught to ftand upon her 
| Hind-legs, and bow to all the com- 


John gave him 
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pany, to each perſon in particular, 


with a ve y good grace, and then pro- 


ceed to beat ſeveral marches on the 
drum. After this, a dog was ſet upon 
the table. His maſter, the ſhow-man, 
made many grievous complaints a- 
gainſt him, for high crimes and miſ- 
demeanors. The hare knits herbrows, 
kindles her eyes like a lady, falls in a 
paſſion, attacks the dog with all her 
rage and fury, as 1f ſhe had been his 
wife, ſcratches, bites, and cuffs him 


round the table, till the ſpectators had 


enough for their money. 


There 1s a certain gentleman, now 
in Ireland, moſt remarkably fond of 
the marvellous, (but this through k 
vanity;) Who, among an infinite num 
ber of the like rarities, affirms, that 
he has a carp in a pond by itſelf, 
which has, for twenty years paſt, ſup- 
plied him and his friends with a ver 
good duh of fiſh, when they either 
came to dine or ſup with him. And 
the manner of it is thus: the cook 
maid goes with a large kitchen-knife, 
which has a whiſtle in it's handle; 
ſhe no ſooner blows it, than the carp | 
comes to the ſluice, and turns up it's 
belly, till ſhe cuts out as much as 
ſhe has occaſion for, and then away it 
ſcuds. The chaſm is filled up in a 
day or two, and the carp is as found 
as a roach, and ready for the knife 
again. Now, if he and his cook-maid 
took the moiſt ſolemn oath to the truth 
of this, or the moſt ſanctified Quaker 
ſhould ſay Yea to it, which is made 
equal to any biſhop's cath, I would 
no more give credit to them, than I 
would to the colonel who ſaid that 
he was at the battle of Landen, where 
his Majeſty King William, of glori- 
ous memory, loſt the day; and this 
colonel, being in the utmoſt con fu- 
ſion, fled among the reſt, and ſwore 
he had galloped above two miles af- 
ter his horſe's head was ſhot off 
by a cannon-ball, which he ſhould 
not have miſſed, 1f the poor creature 
had not ſtopped at a river's fide to 
drink. 

[ ſhould be glad to ſpend an even- 
ing with half a dozen gentlemen of 

| this 
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this uncommon genius: for I am 
certain they would improve upon one 
another; and thereby I might have 
an opportunity of obſerving how far 
tlie marvellous could be carried, or 
whether it has any bounds at all. 
The Inſipid, who may not unktly 
be called ſoporific, is one who goes 
plodding on ina heavy, dull relation 
of unimportant facts. You ſhall have 
an account, from fuch a perſon, of 
every minute circumſtance that hup- 
pened in the company where he had 


been; what he did, and what they 


did; what they ſaid, and what he ſaid; 
with a million of trite phraſes; with 
an And ſo,” beginning every fen- 
tence; and To make a long ffory 
© ſhort;” and, © As I was ſaying; 
with many more expletives of equal 
fignification. It is a moſt dreadful 
thing when men have neither the 
talent of ſpeaking, nor the diſcretion 
of holding their tongues; and that, 
of all people, ſuch as are leaſt qua- 


hfed, are commonly the molt earneſt 


in this way of cenverſation. 

The Delightful Storys teller is one 
who ſpeaks not a word too much, or 
too little; who can, in a very careleſs 


manner, give a great deal of pleaſure 


to others, and delires rather to divert, 
than be applauded ; who ſhews good 
underſtanding, and a delicate turn of 
wit in every thing which comes from 
him ; who can entertain his company 
better with a hiſtory of a child and it's 
hobby-horſe, than one of the ſopo- 


Tifics can with an account of Alexan- 


der and Bucephalus. Such a perſon 
is not unlike a bad reader, who 
makes the moſt ingenious piece his 
own; that 1s, dull and deteſtable, by 
only coming through his mouth. Bur, 
to return to the Delightful Story- 
teller: I cannot defcribe him in any 
words ſo well as his own; therefore 
take the following Story, to ſhew him 
in the moſt agreeable light. 

A mountebank, in Leiceſter Fields, 
had drawn a huge aſſembly about 
him; among the reſt, a fat, unwieldy 
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fellow, half ſtifled in the preſs, 
would be every fit crying cut, Lord! 
what a filthy crowd is here! Pray, 
200d people, give way a little! 
© Bi-\s me! what a devil has raked 
* this rabble together? Zounds! 
what ſqueezing is this? Honeſt 
friend, remove your elbow.” At 
laſt a weaver that ſtood next him, 
could hold no longer. Aplague con- 
* found yon,” ſaid he, © for an over- 
grown floven! And who in the de- 
vil's namehelps to make upthe crowd 
haif ſo much as yourſelf? Don't 
you conſider, with a pox! that you 
take up more room with that car- 
caſe than any five here? ls not the 
place as fit for us as for you? 
Bring your own guts to a reaſona- 
ble compals, and be damn'd to you! 
and then | will engage we ſhall have 
room enough for us all.” 

'This I have tranſcribed from 
a moſt celebrated author, with great 
pleaſure; and do earneſtly recom- 
mend it to my countrymen, as the 
true ſtandard of Story-telling, both as 
to ſtyle, and manner, and every thing 
requiſite not only to pleaſe the 
hearer, but to gain his favour and 
affection. And, for the time to come, 
be 1t enacted, that if any perſon, of 
what rank ſcever, ſhall preſume to 
exceed fix minutes in a Story, to 
bum or haw, uſe hyphens between 
his words, or digreſſions; or offers to 
engage the company to hear another 
Story when he has done, or ſpeaks 
one word more than 1s neceſſary, or 
is a ſtammerer in his ſpeech ; that 
then it ſhall and may be lawful for 


any one of the ſaid company, or the 


whole company together, to pull out 
his, her, or their watches, to make 
uſe of broad hints, or inuendos for 
him the ſaid Story-teller to break 
off, though abruptly; otherwiſe he is 
to have a glove or handkerchief cram- 
med into his mouth, for the firſt de- 
fault; and, for the ſecond, to b 
kicked out of company. 
E. 
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CHARITABLE REFLECTIONS 
ON THE CHARACTERS OF MEN. 


BY 


AVING ſufficiently dwelt, in 
a preceding eflay*, on the 
virtue of commenting favourably on 
female characters and actions; an 
apprehenſion of being ſuppoſed defi- 
cient in impartiality has induced me 
to beſtow a few Charitable ſtrictures 
on the male part of the creation 
alſo. The attempt, however, muſt be 
qualified with the following obſerva- 
tion—that my reſources would be ex- 
hauſted, were I to endeavour to {hed 
the milk of human kindneſs' on 
a thouſandth part of the inſtances 
which greatly need ſuch refreſhing 
dews. Very confined, therefore, will 
be my benevolent expoſitions; though 
I perſuade myſelf they will be ſuffi- 
cient to open a perſpective fair enough 
to encourage the philanthropic flights 
of more excurſive imaginations. As 
humility 1s a virtue of which men 
in general eltimation poſſeſs very lit- 
tle, I ſhall, in the firſt place, vindi- 
cate their pretenſions to it; and, I flat- 
ter myſelf, 1t will be in my power to 
ſhew that it has more influence in the 
world than is commonly imagined. 
In order, therefore, to illuſtrate my 
mode of proceeding, let the following 
characteriſtical portrait be obſerved. 
Periander is continually exerting 
himſelf in giving ſplendid entertain- 
ments to all whom he calls his friends; 
and the ſlighteſt introductory thread 


is ſtrong enough to link any perſon 


who pleaſes to the large number of 


that denomination: the moſt ſump- 
tuous decorations and coſtly provi- 
ſions are equally profuſe in his man- 
fon and on his table. Sorry ſhould 


1 be to hear, and many ſuch there 


are who do not heſitate to ſay, that 
pride, vanity, and oſtentation, are 
the ſources from whence this laviih 
exuberance of pomp proceeds; others, 
more lenient, believe that liberality 
and munificence are the motives 
from whence it flows: but true cha- 
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rity impels me to attribute it to 2 
virtue ofa ſuperior order, to nothing 
leſs than that chriſtian-like virtue, 
humility; for ſurely the man who 
cannot enjoy the felicities of ſoctal 
intercourſe without loading his board 
with a cloying ſuperiluity of prepa- 
ration, mult humbly imagine, that to 
eat and to drink are all the induce- 
ments worth going to his houſe for. 
This example of humility, if attend— 


ed to, will place us in a track of 


thinking, which will at laſt lead us 
to a perſuaſion of the univerſality of 
this amiable virtue. Leſt, however, 
the path ſhould as yet be thought im- 
pervious, I will go a little farther 
before, as a pioneer; and render, i? 
poſſible, the progreſs lets difficult. 
To continue, therefore. Cleon is 
neveratreſt; his minutes, hours, days, 
and years, are waited in perpetual 


locomotion; he is uneaſy at home, 


anxious for company, eager after 
amuſements, and for ever ſighing 
for public diverſions, to while away 
the tedious, inſupportable moments, 
that hang ſo hcavy on him. Are 
not all theſe the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
incontrovertible ſymptoms of humili- 
ty? Doubtleſs they are, for from theſe 
traits of Cleon's character may be 
collected, that he deteſts being alone; 
and the meaning of humility is to 
think humbly of one's ſelf: there can- 
not, therefore, be a greater inſtance 
of humility, than for a man to ima- . 


gine his own company to be the moſt 


diſagreeable intheworld; and, ſooner 
than be tortured with it, to be wil 
ling to ſeek relief from an aſſociation 
with the idle, the vain, the noiiy, 
the intemperate, and the vicious. 
Carlos, on the other hand, is a 
character the very reverſe of Cleon: 
he flies from ſocial joys, buries him- 
ſelf in the ſhades of ſolitude, and 
paſſes his days in obſcurity; notwith- 
ttanding, hon ever, theſe two cha- 


* Ses Vol. I. page 44; · 
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racters are antipedes to each other, 
yet Carlos poſiviſes an equal degree 
F humility, in believing that his 
company is no Where deſired, that 
nobody ſuffers by his abſence, and 
that his preſence cannot afford the 
filet additional pleaſure to the do- 
meſtic circle: he has deſerted. 

Since, then, it appears that ſo great 
a portion of humilit. is minglad in ſuch 
different har Hers, I think I may 
venture to lert, in contradiction to 
al! riters who have made man- 
kind their peculiar ſtudy, that this 
virtue is interwoven in the very na- 
ture and conſtitution of man; and, 
fhould we be at the pains of extend- 
ing our obſervations ſo far, we ſhall 
find, that humility is the great and 
powerful directreſs of youth, even on 


their firit entrance on the ſtage of life. 


The young man who elevates his 
ſacred thoughts to the Pulpit, re- 
members, with holy and pious rap- 
tures, that ſermons may be purchaſed 
for half a crown the dozen; and, be- 


ing thus modeſtly conſcious of 1n- 
nate dulneis, he glories in an em 


ployment for which he believes the 
fimple capacity of reading ſufficient; 
he admires a ſituation which eccle- 
ſiaſtical police ſuffers to be the ſanc- 
tuary of indolence, the aſylum of la- 
zineſs, and too often the ſupport of 
proud ſtupidity: a ſituation which 
only requires the regular and mecha- 


n:cal performance of the exterior ce- 


re monies of one day, to atone for the 
negligences, vices, and follies, of fix. 
Ihe re ſlections of this pupil of Di- 


vanity are not more modeſt and hum- 
ble than are thoſe of a fon cf JEicu- 


lapius; for he being equally fenti- 

le that his intell-&ts are not com- 
poſed of a ſpirit ſufficiently ſubtilize 1 
to diſtinguiſh him from the grcfler 
components cf foctety, humbly con- 
teats himſelf with the bewitching re- 
collection, that wiſe looks, grave geſ- 
tares, myſterious ſilence, and a ftalk- 
ing ſoſcſanity, will veil a large por- 
tion qt ignorance and error; and that 
his parent earih, his never- failing 
patroneis and friend, wil! Kindly con- 
6cal the reſt. 
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As to the youth who is bold enough 
to declare himſelf a diſciple of the 
Law, the remaining profeſſion which 
ranks with the two preceding, under 
the denomination of Learned, I will 
own, that he 15 not equally entitled to 
the praiſe of humility: however, the 
moſt rigid and ill- natured muſt ac- 
knowledge, that this deficiency is 
amply compenſated by the ſuperabun- 
dant candour which is conſpicuous in 
a young rotary to the bar; who, by his 
choice of that profeſtion, tacitly and 
candidly confeiles his innate propen- 
üty to knavery, and is pleaſed with 
an employment which affords him the 
beſt opportunities of indulging his 
native inclinations, 

Having thus diſcovered, that the 
virtues of humility, modeſty, and 
candour, are ſo eminent in the three 
learned profeſſions, where the world 
would leaſt expect to find them, it 


will be unneceſſary for me to demon- 


ſtrate their prevalence in the ſubordi- 
nate ſtrata of ſociety; for if theſe 
virtues can bud among lawyers, doc- 
tors, and divines, they muſt neceſſari- 
ly be in full bloom among taylors, 
hair-dreſſers, and paitry-cooks. 
There is, however, one claſs of 
mankind remaining, called Sportſ- 
men, which, conſidering their pre- 
ſent ſtate of improvement, may not 
improperiy be ranked among the 
number of learned profeſſions; and on 
theſe it gives me much concern to ſee 
the ſatirical part of mankind fo laviih 
of their pointed ſeverities. The di- 
* verficnof hunting,” ſay theſe calum- 
niators, * is a brave and manly 
© amuſement ; it participates of the 
* toils and glories of war, the triumphs 
* of conqueſt, and is a venerable relic 
* of the hardinefs of our ſturdy an- 
ceſtors. Who does not perceive the 
drift of all this? and who ts there that 


cannot, with half an eye, diſcover 


that it is all irony? The ſmalleſt 
con:iideration will convince us, that 
there is very little appearance of 
meniineſsor braver in the triumphal 
ſhouts and vociterations of twenty 
or thirty horſemen, and twice as many 
hounds; at the purſuit and death of 

a fox, 
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a fox, or a poor little, helpleſs, 
trembling hare, the moſt harmleſs 
and timid of all animals. The ideas 
of manlineſs and bravery were firſt 
connected with hunting, at a time 
when wolves, wild hoars, and other 
ferocious animals, were the objects 
of purſuit. Theſe reaſons have 
now ceaſed, and the application of 
the terms are therefore improper : 
from. this it is evident, 
above encomiums on this diverſion 
are all irony, the keeneſt of ſatire. 
In order, therefore, to reſcue the 
worthy and honourable gentlemen of 
this learned and liberal profeſſion 
from the talons of ill-natured ani- 
mad verſion, it is incumbent on me 
to aſcribe their ardour for this amuſe- 
ment to it's true principle; and that 
is, no doubt, to their rational and 
humble deſire of reſlecting on the 
humiliating weakneſs, folly, and fu- 
tility, of men, who are cager after tri- 
fles, and ſwift in the purſuit of what 
the accomplithment will be, in the 
event, frivolous and uſeleſs. Of this the 
chace is a molt beautifulemblem; and, 
as ſuch, they love to contemplate it. 

Dorus prefers no company to that 
of his dogs; his houſe is always 
full of them; he is never fatished 
without being ſurrounded by them 
nay, they have become, by habit, 
really neceffary to his enjoyment of 
life; he talks to them, fondles them, 
careſſes them, and hugs them, till his 
own perſon vies with his whelps i in ca- 
nine odours. Far be it from me to cen- 
ſure this worthy gentleman's taſte: I, 
on the contrary, aſcribe to him the 
higheſt merit, for being ſo implicitly 
ohedient to his parent Nature, in hum- 
bly keeping himſelf within that ſphere 
for which the deſigned him. An ex- 
ample worthy of imitation! How few 
are the characters that merit ſo great 
an eulogy! 

The preceding remarks have chiefly 
tended to evince, not only the exiſt- 
ence of humility, of which ſome have 
been ſo hardy as to doubt, but alſo it's 
ſupreme influence over every other 
movement of the human ſoul. What 
farther I have to fay will ſtill be in pur- 


that the 
notion, but alto totally to reverſe it; 


pure effect of a pecuhar rectitude of 


nently merits the applauſe of all good 


which they hang out in terrorem: and 
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ſuance of my favourite Charitable ſyi- 
tem; and it's aim will be principally 
directed to refute a very prevailing, and 
a very cruel, inhuman and unchar:ta- 
ble, opinion among men; governed by 
which, they ſuſpect, that however vir- 
tuous the appearance of a man*s con- 
duct or actions may be, there it lurks 
ſome latent criminalit- beneath. Now 
my endeavours will be n only to re- 
fate tne propriety of this 1H. ſounded 


and to ſhe, on the contrary, thathow- 
ever crimins] the ppearances of a 
man's conduct or actions may be, there 
still lurks ſome latent virtue beneath: 
to Ane which, the delineation 
of three or four characters, with a few 
comments kg will be ſuffcient. 
Crito is an g teac, who is fo no- 
torious for profeſional extortion, that 
he 15 now hetter known by the name 
of Old Gripe. Short-tighted people, 
who too generally found their judg- 
ments cu mere appearances, do not 
heſitate to attribute this trait of Cri- 
to's character to a ſordid and greedy 
avariciouſnefs; but, to more attentive 
obſervers, there is not a doubt but his 
rapacity, fo fur from appearing to pro- 
ceed from the love of lucre and of him 
ſelf, will evidently appear to be the 


heart, and an unſullied love for man- 
kind: for who will deny that the en- 
ormous fees, coſts, and expences, of 
legal controverſies, are the terrors 
which frighten men from the open- 
mouthed, bungry, and infatiabie gulf 
of forenſic litigations? The moredread- 
ful, therefore, theſe terrors are, the bet- 
ter: and Crito moſt wiſely, hamanely, 
and benevolently,employshtsingen u1- 
ty in adding to their horrors; ; and, emi- 


men for ſo doing. 

The ſame very important obſerva- 
tion may with juſtice be made on the 
charges of tay lors, doctors, &c. who 
without doubt difcover' vaſt concern 
for the welfare of mankind by the: 
ingenious contrivance of long bill, 


thus the philanthropy of the taylor 
is cunningly and ſucceſsfully exerted 
C 2 in 
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in rendering it more difficult for 
men to be guilty of falling into the 
extreme of fachionable folly: and 
the diſintereſted benevolence of the 
doctor is conſpicuous in frighten- 
ing them from the pangs of ill health, 
which heis well aſfured will be increaſ- 
ed in thoſe who forſake the flow but 
ſalutary progreſs of unerring nature, 
for the bungling preſcriptions of art, 
and the fortuitous efficacy of experi- 
ment. | 

Philemon is an incumbent, not 
inferior to Crito, in the practice of 
this truly chriſtian-like canning: he 
ſqueezes and pinches his pariſhioners 
with all his art and force; in every 
tran ſaction relating to his tenths, and 
wherever there is a compoſition, he 
higgles, uffles, and wriggles, till he 
finds out ſome mode to increaſe tae 
modus, tothe wonder and amazement 
of his pariſhioners, who gape at the 
holy dexterity of divine legerdemain. 
Alas! poor Philemon cannot, however, 
eſcape the fouleſtimputations: *back- 
* wounding calumny,” favs Shake- 
ſneare, © the whiteſt virtue ſtrikes;“ 
and were we tocredit half what is ſaid, 
Philemon would appear leſs black 
without than within. It is the unhap- 
py caſe of this reverend character to 
be reviled and pointed at for oppreſ- 
ſion and extortion, at the very time 
that he is toiling and ſweating for the 
eternal welfare of his parithioners, 
whom he pinches, ſqueezes, tricks, 
and cheats, from the divineſt of mo- 
tives—* left they wax fat, and forget 
* the Lord.“ 

- © Behold that lazy drone!” fays 
Caius; he is our rector; and is in 
« poſſeſſion of the profits of two very 
« large livings: he employs a curate to 
« relieve himſelf of the trouble of per- 
forming clerical duties; and goes to 
* church himſelf but once a year, and 
then previouſly ſends a large arm- 
chair to his pew, in which he never 
{fails to fall aſleep, and uſuaily diſ- 
turbs the congregation by ſnoring.” 
It grieves me much to hear the ſeve- 
rities of Caius; for ſurely a man of 
any charity in his opinions would 


think very differcatly: ſuch a one 
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would imagine that the rector employs 
a curate, not to fave trouble to him- 
ſelf, but for the ſake of contributing 
to the ſupport of one of that merito- 
rious clais of mankind whoſe portion 
at beſt is but a ſcanty pittance of 
bread, and whoſe lot it 15 tobe © hewers 
* of wood, for thoſe who voluptuouſly 
lounge by fires of coal; and © drawers 
© of water,” for thoſe who quaff the 
luxuriant juice of the grape. The cha- 
ritable man would alſo believe that the 
rector viſits the church but once a 
year, becauſe he imagines that fami— 
liarity with religion, as with every 
thing elſe, breeds contempt; and that 
his previouſly ſending an arm-chair, 
diſcovers his veneration for the Pro- 
teſtant Reformation, and his abhor- 
rence of that popiſn precept which pre- 
ſcribes bodily mortification for the be- 
nefit of the ſoul. Inſtead, alſo, of his 
falling afleep, as Caius molt unchari- 
tably ſuggeſts, is it not much more 
probable that he only ſhuts his eyes 
to 1ncreaſe his devotion, which we 
Know to be always the practice of ſe-— 
raphic imaginations? Milton himſelf 
was peculiarly ſeniible of this truth; 
nor did he forget it when his Adam 
faid— _ 

© Mine eyes he clos'd, but open left the cell 

© Of fancy, my internal ſight.” 

But as to the rector's ſnoring, it 
ſhould be part of the creed of every 
good chriſtian, ſooner to dilcredit his 
own ſenſes than believe it. 

Lyſias is the minion of fortune; he 
ſcarcely knows the bounds of his own 
wealth. His neareſt neighbour is the 
humble curate of the pariſh, who has 
a wite and four charming children; 
who, with himſelf, exiſt on forty 


pounds a year: he dines once a week, 


by invitation, with his opulent neigh- 
bour, and partakes of the luxuries of 
his table, Is it not aſtoniſhing,” ſays 


 Catus, that this poor, but virtuous 
P , 


© curate, ſhould have lived ſo near this 
great man, in habits of intimacy, for 
© upwards of twenty years, without 
experiencing a ſingle inftance of his 
* benevolence, beyond that of dining 
* in his houſe! How confined mult 
de his pleaſures, that, with all his 

* ſuper- 


© ſuperfluous wealth, he 1s yet an en- 
tire ſtranger to thoſe exalted feelings 
which expand 2 generous ſoul! Had 
© he a family to provide for, it would 
© in ſome meaſureplead for him. Were 
© he even biaſſed by avarice, it would 
* diminith, in my eyes, his extreme 
© inattention to merit lingering under 
* the preſſures of poverty. But he is 
* deſtitute even of this excuſe; nay, ſo 
far to the contrary, that we may per- 
ceive an exuberance of prodigality 
in his moſt common expences ; and 
from theſe expences were we to take 
© a comfortable ſubſiſtence for the cu- 
rate and his whole family, it would 
* be as imperceptible as the taking a 
drop of water from the Thames. 
* Good Heavens! how myboſom ſwells 
* with indignation on the contempla- 
tion of ſo unfeeling a character!” 

Theſe reflections of Caius are, tobe 
ſure, the moſt harſh and unaccountable 
ſuggeſtions of uncharitable partiality 
that can be conceived; and, left Lyſias 
ſhould be, in conſequence of them, 
mot unmeritedly reprobated and con- 
demned, the general deſign of this 
eſſay ſtrongly calls upon me to vindi- 
Cate him. In the firſt place, then, 
we ought to recollect that ancient and 
eſtabliſhed axiom — Money 1s the 
© root of all evil:” the leſs, therefore, 
a man has, the better; and more par- 
ticularly fo for ſo ſacred a character as 
a curate, whoſe treaſures ought to be 
laid up © where neither moth nor ruſt 
* doth corrupt, and where thieves do 
© not break through and ſteal.“ We 
ought alſo, in the next place, to remem- 
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c 


c 


ber, that there is nothing more ac- 


* ceptable in the ſight of the Gods 
© than a good man ſtruggling in ad- 
« verſity.” Young ſays— 

« AfjCion is the good man's ſhining ſcene; 

© Prylperity conceals his brighteſt ray. 


Why, then, ſhould Lyſias, by an 


ill-timed generokty, eclipſe the cu- 
rate's ſplengor ? 


© As night to ſtars, woe luſtre gives to man.“ 


Why, then, ſhould Lyſias rob the 


curate of a ſingle ray of his luſtre? 


© Heroes in battle, pilots in the ſtorm, 
And virtue in calamities, .admure;* 
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may with propriety act as Lyſias does. 


barriſters, ſolicitors, and attornies 


ſufficiently on my guard againft thoſe 


whatever to lands or tenements, nei- 
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continues the ſame admirable and de- 
lightful writer. Who is there that for a 
ſingle moment conſiders the truth of 
theſe ſentiments, but muſt acknow- 
ledge, that there is more true benevo- 
lence in refuſing than in beſtowin 
aſſiſtance upon a good man? What an 
error, then, was our favourite bard 


guilty of, when theſe lines dropped 
from his pen— 


O impudence of wealth! with all thy ſtore, 
© How dar'ſt thou let one honeſt man be poor!ꝰ 


PoPE, 


Theſe, no doubt, were the very ſen- 
ſible reſlections that prevented Lyſias 
from truſting his neighbour the cu- 
rate with the ſmalleſt portion of that 
deteitable, horrible, and pernicious 
metal, gold: and while men of wealth 
feel the truth and juſtice of them, they 


Having now ſo amply and munifi- 
cently diſtributed my Charitable Re- 
flections, the next thing I have to do, as 
is uſual on theſe occaſions, is to look 
around me in ſearch of a fituation for 
the erection of a monument to perpe- 
tuate my memory; the molt proper ſite 
for which, that I can at preſent think 
of, is in the very centre of Weſtmin- 
ſter Hall: and for permiſſion to erect 
it there, I give unto the ſerjeants, 


thereof, a ſufficient portion of modeſt 
and candour, to be expended in a din- 
ner at the final execation of this my 
eleemoſynary ſettlement. Happy am [ 
in the recollection that I have been 


dreadful rocks in theoceans of charity, 
the ſtatutes of Mortmain. My Chari- 
table diſpoſitions having no relation 


ther are they any way concerned with 
the public funds or ſtocks; unleſs - 
ſome ingenious quibbler may under- 
take to prove they have ſome connec. 
tion with the ſtocks of impudence and 
aſſurance, of which the ſcribblers for 
the time being are truſtees: in which 
caſe the ſtat. Geo. II. c. 36. enacts, 
that they ſhall be transferred ſix months 
before the donor's death, and that they 
ſhall alſo be without power of revoca- 


tlon. 


— 
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tion. Now, as I am young and healthy, 
it is not very probable that I ſhall 
leave the world before the expiration 
ct tix months: in order, therefore, to 
din elt myſelf of the power of revoca- 
tion according to the remaining clauſe 
of the aforegoing ſtatute—Be it re- 
exe that 1 have deprived, de- 
arred, bedava, hindered, hut out, 
acer ines, taken away from, ob- 
{FD ted, impeded, topped, preciud- 
cd, excluded, and concluded; and by 
the ele profents do deprive, debar, | be - 
cave, hinder, ſhut our, determine, 
rake away from, cbftruQ, impede, 
{op, . preclude, exclude, and con- 
cinde myſelf, from this tim ne, heace- 
torthi, and for evermore, of the rower, 
r' ght, ab ility, and capacity, of chang- 
* Fg mending, altering, annulling, 
nullifymg, making void, reducing, 
ate repeating, renewing, re- 
Ang, compreiung, :uppreiling, 
Over: uraing, lubverting, reverſing, 
.ontroverting, contradicting, recall- 
ng, rene ing F , modifying, repairing, 
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impairing, correcting, improving, 
difproving, amending, increating, de- 
creaſing, vacating, enlarging, dimi- 
niſhing, abrogating, overthrowing, 
deftroying, corrupting, confounding, 
oppoſing, diſputing, confuting, refut- 
ing, defeating, augmenting, ampli- 


fying, letflening, vitiating, tranſmut- 


ing, perplexing, fruftrating, aboliſh- 
ing, adding to, calling back, or turn- 
ing upſide down, any of the before- 
mentioned Charitable diſtributions, 
by me made and done in manner and 
form before written, expreſied, ap- 
pointed, fixed, ſettled, and eftabhifhed. 
Having thus ſecured my benevo- 
lent proviſtons, according to the uſual 
accuracy and preciſion of legal phraſe- 
ology, there remains nothing more 
for me to add, than to requeſt the ma- 
ny objects of my humanity to bruſh 
and duſt my monument with their 
gooſe-quills, as their gratitude may 
direct them. 
Honk ESL EZY PARK. 


THE TRAVELLER. 
NUMBLR I. 


iarogiBCSs L1CE 


A TRAVELLER IS FREE TO 


T has been my fate, Mr. Editor, to 


viſicthe remoteſt parts of the known 
world; I have traced the ſun to his riſ- 
ing, and obſerved his evening retreat; 
I have ba Hes | in the fultry climates of 
kam; and ſnivered in the hyperborean 

aowe: and, as] have had an opportu 
nity of cbſerving many wonderfu! 
ſcenes, which have eſcaped every 
other geographer's and naturaliſt's no- 
tice, wich your permiſhon I ſhall de- 
tcribe them in the fame wonderful 

ann'r: and if any one dares to diſ- 
pute my veracity, let him ſeek ocular 
demonſtration; for, be aſſured, no 
Written evidence ſhall be allowed ei- 
ther to convict or cenfute me. 

Where I was born, or who were my 
parents, by no means concerns the 
public: whether I was the ſon of a no- 


7 MENTIRI. 


SCHARABEUs, Lib. I. Cap 3. 
LIE. 


EN CTISsU W 3. by Chev. Bauc. 


bleman, or the ſon of a nightman, is 
all one to thoſe who read my adven- 
tures; and, beſides the inutility of this 
ſpecies of knowledge, have a mortal 

averſion to ſatisfying the inquifitive, 


er gratifying the impertinent. Suffice 
it to ſay, that I came into the world 


with my feet foremoſt; a poſitive hon, 
as all the goſſips affirmed, that 1 
ſhould be a mighty Traveller. 

Ar f:fteen years of age, from which 
zra I thail date my peregrinations, I 
entered on board the good ſhip the 
Golden Aſs, Captain Story, bound 
for the coaſt of Guinea. In lefs than 


three weeks from our leaving the 


Lend's End, we approached the line; 
and the line was not to be croſſed with: 
out ceremony: | was one of thoſe who 
had never been waſhcd under a per- 

| pendiculay 
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pendicular ſun; and as did not chuſe 
to pay forſeit, or perhaps was not able, 
I was let down from the ſhip by a rope 
afixed to my middle, and left to ſcram- 
ble in the liquid element. A huge ſhark 
perceiving me in this ſituation, imme- 
diately made up; and, curning on it's 
back before 1 could give a ſignal of my 
danger, ſwallowed me up, without im- 
printing on myform the marks of it's vo- 
racious teeth. On this occaſion, I am 
certain I need not endeavour to excite 
the compaſſion of my readers by the 
powers of eloquence; for the moſt un- 
feeling will ſhudder at reflection on my 
fate. I had, when at ſchool, heard of 
Jonak's being in the whale's belly; 
where, as he might be ſuppoſed to find 
room enough to chew a quid of tobacco, 
or take a pinch of ſnuff, his ſituation 
was infinitely preferable to mine; but, 
as for me, being cooped up in the nar- 
row guts of a ſhark, I was ready to be 
ſuffocated; and certainly ſhould have 
given up the ghoſt, had I not inſtantly 
perceived my meſſmates pulling the 


rope with all their might, which in a 


ſhort time brought my landlord, the 
ſhark, to the ſurface of the water; and 
a har poon being ready, he was inſtantly 
diſpatched. The creature beingquickly 
opened, I was taken out alive: and, lo! 
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marvellous to behold! in the maw of this 
terrible animal was found a pair of old 
breeches, with a gold watch in the fob, 
which our captain had inadvertently 
thrown overboard in a former voyage. 
The recovery of this watch, more than 
the danger I had undergone, ingratiat- 
ed me with the captain in a wonder- 
ful manner. I was introduced into the 
cabbin; and, as was diſcovered to poſ- 
ſeſs ſome addreſs, and an aptitude to 
conform toevery command, reaſonable 


or unreaſonable, I met with all poſſible 


indulgence, and was treated with the 
molt unſ{aſpicious confidence. 

Being now ranked as a courtier, (for 
the captain of every ſhip is as abſolute 
as the King of France, and requires his 
minions to be as paſſive) I availed my- 
ſelf of this favourable opportunity of 
bettering the condition of my meſſmates 
by purloining the captain's ſtores, 
which often made the whole crew mer- 
ry. But in theſe illicit practices I was 
ſpeedily detected; and, being openly 
convicted, was ſentenced to be put 
aſhore on an uninhabited iſland on the 
coaſt of Africa, near the River Scherbro, 
without arms, ammunition, or provi- 
ſions. 

M— 


[ Jo be continued. 


ESSAY ON CRUELTY TO HORSES. 


TANDING the other day in Fleet 
Street, with my ſon the Templar, 
and being prevented from croſſing the 
way by what they call a ſtop of coach- 
es, I obſerved, with great indignation, 
an ill-Ilooking fellow molt cruelly laſh- 
ing a pair of ſtarved horſes, who labour- 
ed to the utmoſt of their power to drag 
on a heavy burden: and, as they 
were prevented from making greater 
haite, even had they been able, by the 
coaches which were before them, this 
gentieman muſt have exerciſed his arm 
thus for nothing more than his own in- 
nocent diverſion, at the expence of 
the ſkins of theſe poor unhappy beaſts. 
As I look on myſelf to have been 
ſent into the world as 2 genera! blei- 
ang, being endowed Will is n 


ſtrength and reſolution to redreſs all 
grievances whatſoever, and to defend 
and protect the brute creation, as well 
as my own {pecizs, from all manner of 
inſult and barbarity, which, however 
exerciſed, is, no leſs than a moſt 
impudent oppoſition to my autho- 
rity, I had certainiy pulled the fel- 
tow from his box, and laid my little 
finger on him, had not my fon inter- 
poſed, and begged me not to raiſe a diſ- 
turbance, by puniſning him there; for 
that he bad marked his number, and 
that I might find him at my leiſure. 
Whether the feilow ſaw mv brows kuit 
at him, (a ſight very few people are able 
to endure) | cannot teil, bur he began 
to withoid his whipping, and juffer. 
ed mc to be perſuaded by my tou, eſpe 
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cially as there were ſome ladies in his 
coach, whom I could by no means have 
ventured to trighten by ſuch an execu- 
tion. 

My fon Tom told me, as we pur- 
ſued our walk, that he had a facetious 
acquaintance in the Lemple, who pro- 
fefled the Pythagorean principles, and 
affirms that he believes the tranſmi- 
gration of ſouls. This gentleman, as 
'tom informed me, comforts himielf 


on all ſuch occaſions with a perſuaſion 


that the beaſts he fees thus abuſed 
have formerly been themſelves hack- 
ney-coachmen; and that the ſoul of 
the then driver will in his turn pals 
into the Horſe, and ſuffer the fame pu- 
niſhment which he ſo barbarouſly in- 
flicts on others. 


But to paſs by ſuch whimſical opi- 


nions, I have often thought that the 
wiſdom of the legiſlature would not 


have been unworthily employed in 


contriving ſome law to prevent thoſe 
barbarities which we ſo often ſee prac- 


tiſed on theſe domeſtic creatures. A 


boy ſhould, in my opinion, be as ſe- 
verely puniſhed for exerciſing cruelty 
on a dog or a cat, or any other animal, 
as for ſtealing a few apples, or any of 
thole leſſer crimes which our courts of 
Juilice take notice of, 


The Bannians, a people of Eaſt In- 


dia, carry their friendſhip to all man- 
ner of animals to the higheſt degree of 
exceſs. Some of theſe dedicate their 
whole lives and fortunes to the care 
and ſervice of particular creatures, even 


the loweſt and moſt deſpicable. They 


will hire men to be tied down 1n cer- 
tain places, in order to give a repaſt to 


fleas, lice, and other vermin that prey 


on human blood; and buy the liberty 
of a captive ſparrow at a great price 
from our young factors, who turn this 
temper of theirs to a conſiderable ad- 
vantage. How ridiculous ſoever this 
ſuperſtition may appear, it hath no- 


thing odious in it; and is highly pre- 


ferable to that cruelty which the Eu- 
ropeans practiſe, without incurring any 
lame or cenſure for 1t. 
But I ſhall confine myſelf at pre- 
ſent to that animal which gave riſe to 
this clay ; and which, though it ſeems 
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to deſerve our moſt eſpecial regard, is 
often treated by us with the moſt de- 
teſtable cruelty. 

J have been often pleaſed with the 
opinion which the poor wretches whom 
the Spaniards conquered in America 
entertained of this noble animal, to 
which they offered great part of the 
treaſure they brought to the Spaniards 
at their petitioning for peace ; look- 
ing on them, ſays my author, to be of 
a nature ſuperior to themſelves, and 
fancying their neighing tobe tokens of 
concord and good- will, in a language 
not underſtood by them. 

Several writers, who have undertak- 
en to degrade human underſtanding 
to the level of brutes, have infifted 
much on the great wiſdom and ſagaci- 
ty of a Horſe; and though I would by 
no means enliſt myſelf in the number 
of theſe writers, I muſt confeſs I have 
often made compariſons between a man 
and his Horſe, not much to the advan- 
tage of the rider. | 5 

The hiftory of a hero hath been 
ſcarce thought compleat without ſome 
deſcription of his Horſe; the Horſes of 
Alexander and Cæſar are conſecrated 
to fame with their riders. It is report- 
ed of the latter, that he would loop 
to take up his maſter, though he would 
condeſcend to admit no other on his 
back. Indeed, I have known a Horſe, 
who hath not belonged to a hero, who 
would be rid by none but his own 
maſter. 

Romance generally acquaints us with 
the name and virtues of the Horſe as 
well as the hero. Thus the famous 
Cid's horſe was called Balieca; and 
that great and renowned knight, Don 
Quixote, thus expreſſes himſelf in fa- 
vour of Rozinante—* Thou wiſe en- 
* chanter, whoever thou art, who ſhall 
* chronicle theſe my atchievements, I 
* defire thee not to forget my good 
* Horſe Rozinente, mine eternal and 
© inſeparable companion in all my tra- 
* vels and adventures.“ Nor do I think 
it poſſible to read that excellent hiſ- 
tory, without conceiving a very great 
affe ction for that renowned beaſt. 

The honours which Caligula con- 
ferred on his horſe, are too well known 

| to 
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to need any expatiating on here; and 
F think it may be obſerved, to their 
reputation, that all great perſonages, 
ancient and modern, have choſe to 
communicate their graces to polterity 
by Equeſtrian ſtatues. 

There have not been wanting ſome 
generous ſpirits among us, who have 
exerted themſelves in defence of this 
noble animal. A celebrated Recorder 
of London is reported, in his condem- 
nation of a highwayman,to have taken 
notice of a ilain horſe, whoſe inno- 
cent hlood called for vengeance on the 
murderer. Nor 1s it a little to the 
honour of a Horſe, that he is, till ve- 
ry lately, the only animal which it 
was felony without benefit of clergy 
to ſteal. | | 

It may likewiſe ſhew ſome reſpect 
to this creature, that the continuation 
of his health is thought of that ſupe- 
rior importance, that ſeveral profeſ- 
ſors of medicine, to whom we give the 
degree or title of Doctor, get a liveli- 
hood by it: nay, I have heard it aſ- 
ſerted, that greater learning and ca- 
pacity is required in theſe Horſe-doc- 
tors than in any others; inaſmuch, 
as a Horſe is unable to tell his diſtem- 
per to his phyfician, which other pa- 
tients can; and though he can put 
out his tongue, it is very dim̃cult to 
teel his pulſe. 
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Moreover, there are ſome of our 
own coantrymen, who may ſeem to 
rival even the Bannians in their 
fondneſs for this creature, and make 
no ſcruple of ſpending great part of 
their fortunes upon them. And we 
have, likewiſe, ſeveral country gea- 
tlemen, who are ſo amuſed with the 
converſation of their Horſes, that they 
ſpend great part of their time in the 
ſtable. 

The affection which our ladies bear 
to this noble brute is not leſs re- 
markable. It is common for a woman 
to prefer one lover to another, for 
keeping four Horſes more than his ri- 
val. Indeed, ſome good women in 
this town are ſo fond of them, that 
they are never eaſy but when they 
have them before their eyes. 

And whether we obſerve the great 
beauty of this animal, it's ſwiftneſs, 
it's ſtrength, the obedience which it 
pays to man, with it's great uſeful. 
nets on all occaſions ; how much it 
contributes to health, to buſineſs, to 
diverhon; and, laſtly, how often the 
lives of men have been preſerved by 
the remedies which the ſwiftneſs of 
tne Horſe hath timely conveyed to 


them; we ſhall ſee great reaſon for 


the utmoſt affection we can ſhew them 
in return. Sea 


CHARACTERS. 


WRITTEN BT MR. 


AUTHOR or 


n 
A PHILOSOPHER 
EATS himſelf as ſpectator and cri- 
tic on the great theatre of the world, 
and gives ſentence on the plots, lan- 
guage, and action of whatſoever he ſees 
_ repreſented, according to his own fan- 
cy. He will pretend to know what 15 
done behind the ſcene; but ſo ſeldom 1s 
in the right, that he diſcovers nothing 
more than his own miſtakes. When his 
profeſſion was in credit in the world, 
and money was to be gotten by it, it di- 


vided itſelf into multitudes of ſects, that 


Vor- . 


SAMUEL BUTLER, 


HUDIBRAS, 


maintained themſelves and their opi- 
nions by fierce and hot conteſts with one 
another; but ſince the trade decayed and 
would not turn to account, they all 
fell of themſelves; and now the world 
is ſo unconcerned in their controverſies, 
that three reformado fects joined in one, 
like Epicuro-Gaſſendo-Charltoniana, 
will not ſerve to maintain one pedant. 
He makes bis hypotheſes himſelf, as a 
taylor does a doublet, without meaſure; 
no matter whether they fit nature, he 
can make nature fit them, and, whe- 
ther they are too mo or wide, pinch 
or 
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or ſtaff out the body accordingly. He 


Judges of the works of nature juſt as the 
rabble do of ftate-affairs: they ſee things 
done, and every man according to his 
capacity gueſſes at the reaſons of them, 
but knowing nothing of the arcana or 
ſecret movements of either, they ſel- 
dom or never are in the right; how ſo- 
ever they pleaſe themſelves, and ſome 
others, with their fancies, and the far- 
ther they are off truth, the more con- 
fident they are they are near it; as thoſe 
that are out of their way believe, the 
further they have gone, they are 
the nearer their journey's end when 
they are furtheſt of all from it. He is 
confhdent of immaterial ſubſtances, and 
his reaſons are very pertinent, that 1s, 
ſubſtantial, as he thinks; and immate- 
rial, as others do. Heretofore his beard 
was the badge of his profeſſion, and the 
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length of that in all his polemics 


was ever accounted the length of his 
weapon; but when the trade fell, that 
fell too. In Lucius's time they were 
eommonly called Beard-wearers; for all 
the ſtrength of their wits lay in their 
beards, as Sampſon's did in his locks: 
but fince the world began to ſee the 


vanity of that hair-brained cheat, they 


left it off, to ſave their credit. 


XI XVIII. 
AN EPIGRAMMATIST 


5 a poet of ſmall wares, , whoſe mule 


is ſhort-winded, and quickly out of 
breath. She flies like a gooſe, that is 
no ſooner upon the wing, but down 


again. He was originally one of thoſe 


authors that uſed to write upon white 
walls, from whence his works being 
collected and put together, paſs in the 
world, like fingle money among thoſe 
who deal in ſmall matters. His wit is 
like fire in a flint, that is nothing while 
it is in, and nothing again as ſoon as 
it is out. Ee treats of all things and 
perſons that come in his way, but like 
one that draws in little, much leſs 
than the life. | 

His bus'neſs is t  inveigh and flatter, 

Like parcel paraiite and ſatyr. 

He 1s a kind of vagabond writer, 
that 15 never out of his wey, for no- 
thing is beſide tne purpoſe with him, 
that propoſes none at all. His works 


ther man's faults; 
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are like a running banquet, that have 
much variety but little of a ſort; for 
he deals in nothing but ſcraps and 
parcels, like a taylor's broker. He docs 
not write, but ſet his mark upon 
things, and gives no accompt in words 
at length, but only in figures. All his 
wit reaches but to four lines, or ſix 
at the moſt; and if he ever venture 
farther, it tires immediately, like a 
poſt-horſe, that will go no farther 
than his wonted ſtages. Nothing 
agrees ſo naturally with his fancy as 
bawdery, which he diſpenſes in ſmal! 
pittances, to continue his reader ſtill 
in an appetite tor more. 


XXXIX. 
A LIBELLER 

S acertain claflic author, that handle: 
his ſubject matter very rugged], 
and endeavou!'s with his own evil 
words to corrupt another man's good 
manners. All his works treat but of 
two things, his own malice, and ano- 
both which he de- 
{ſcribes in very proper and pertinent 
language. He is not much concerne ! 
whether what he writes be true or 
falſe, that's nothing to his purpoſe, 
which aims only at filthy and bitter; 
and therefore his language is, like 
pictures of the devil, the fouler the 
better, He robs a man of his good 
name, not for any goed it will do 
him, (for he dares not own 1t) but 
merely, as a jackdaw fleais money, 
for his pleaſure. His malice has the 
ſame ſucceſs with other men's charity, 
to be rewarded in prwate; for all he 
gets 1s but his own private ſatisfa&tion, 
and the teſtimony of anevil con{cience; 
for which, it it be diſcovered, he fuf- 
fers the worſt kind of martyrdom, and 
is paid with condign puniſhment; fo 
that at the beſt he has but his labour 
for his pains. He deals with a man as 
the Spaniſh Inquifition does with he- 
retics, cloaths him in a coat painted 
with helliſh ſhapes of fiends, and ſo 
ſhews him to the rabble, to render him 
the more odious. He expoſes his wit 
like a baſtard, for the next comer to 
take up and put out to nurſe, which 
it ſeldom fails of, fo ready is every man 
to contribute to the infamy of another. 
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Fe is like the devil, that ſows tares 
in the dark, and, while a man fleeps, 
plants weeds among his corn. When 
he ventures to fall foul on the govern- 
ment, or any great perſons, if he has 
net a ſpecial care to keep himſelf, like 
a conjuror, fafe in his circle, he raiſes 
a fpirit that falls foul on himſelf, and 
carries him to limbo; where his neck 


is clapped up in the hole, out of which 
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it is never releaſed, until he has paid 
his ears down on the nail for fees. He 
is in a worſe condition than a ſchool. 
boy; for when he is diſcovered, he is 
whipped for his exerciſe, whether it 
be well or ill done ; fo that he takes a 
wrong courſe to ſhew his wit, when 
his beſt way to do ſo is to conceal it; 
otherwiſe he ſhews his folly inſtead of 
hi, wit, and pays dear for the miſtake, 
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SKAITING SCENE IN HYDE PARK. 


| HOUGH [ am, I confeſs, one of 


thoſe cautious perſons, who 
think it ſufficiently difficult to keep 
their feet in froſty weather, without 
truſting them on the ice with no 
other ſupporter than a narrow rib of 
poliſhed ſteel, however favourable to 
the diſplay of agility, and dexterity, 
I am willing to allow that Skaiting is, 
if not a very manly, at leaſt not an 
effeminate exerciſe: and, with thoſe 
who are quite unconcerned about the 
hazard of a fractured ſkull, a diſlocat- 
ed neck, or a broken limb, it may 
poth bly have it's charms. For my own 
part, I caa always keep myſelf warm 
enough by walking about, and laugh- 
ing at the many droll incidents to 
which this amuſement gives birth. 


And, now I have a fair opportu- 


nity, let me recommend hearty laugh- 

ter, as a proper ſuccedaneum for Skait- 
ing, to all thoſe who practiſe it mere- 
ly 2s exerciſe: it certainly 1s leſs dan- 
gerous, and has, I beheve, all it's 
advantages. Mirth and gaiety, a 
light heart and a chearful counte- 
nance, make the blood circulate free- 
ly, with a very ſmal! degree of loco- 
motion; and, though violent agita- 


tion of any kind, even the paſſion of 


anger, as well as the exerciſe of cut- 
ting capers on the ice, may give a 
temporary fluſh to the face, and dif- 
fuſe a fallacious warmth through the 
human frame; the heat thus ſuddenly 
produced as ſuddenly diſſi pates, and the 
body is afterwards more ſuſceptible of 
cold than before; whereas the circula- 
tion of the animal juices, when fairly 


puſhed forward by unreſtrained jol- 


lity, gives a fine warm glow to the 
countenance; and, kept up at proper 
intervals, preſerves that fixed and con- 


ſtant floridity on the cheeks, which 


forms the proverbially characteriſtic 

mark of health and happineſs. 
Laugh, then, and heartily, ye cold, 

ſallow-faced, gloomy, and churliſh 


- mortals, if ye wiſh to feel the genial 


glow of health: relax the formal rigi- 
dityofyour melancholy muſcles; nor— 


Loſe that tide, in the aifai: s of laughter, | 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to health 


by a cold, critical, and minute con- 
ſideration, of what claims the exerciſe 
of your riſible faculties. Then, ye 
moroſc cynicks, will ye not be con- 
ſtrained to riſk your limbs in the vain 
purſuits of a temporary, artificial | 
warmth; then, ye fair, will ye not be 
neceſſitated to purchaſe that adven- 
titious and quickly-fading bloom, 
which never fails to disfigure thoſe 
features it 1s intended to adorn : 
chearfulneſs and good-humour, be- 
lieve me, convey more beauty to the 
face, and more health to the body, 
than all the coſmetics of all the per- 
fumers, and all tae cordials of all the 
apothecaries ſhops, in the univerſe. 
Theſe are the ingredients which 
form my univerſal remedy: I give you. 
my preſcription without a fee; the 
world abounds with every neceſſary 
article in the compoſition; the medi- 
cine can hardly fail to delight all pa- 
lates; it will not coſt you a ſingle far. 
thing; it agrees with all conſtitutions; 
and you may ſafely take as large and 
as frequent doſes as you pleaſe. 
D 2 . 
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If, after this difiatereſted recom- 
mendation, you are unwilling to try 
it's effects, you may continue to truſt 
your limbs in Skaits, your complex- 
ions with the pertumer, and your con- 
ſtitutions with medicine-mongers; 
but reſt aſſured that I will continue 
to laugh at you. 

Thus ends my digreſſion. 

In my late excurſions to Hyde Park, 
during the Skaiting ſeaſon, I have 
been highly delighted with the va- 
rious Occurrences on the ice; and, as 
J like to extend the pleaſure I myſelf 
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ſketch of characters and occurrences 
exactly as they happened on the Ser- 
pentine River, which I hope you will 
immediately put into the hands of 
your engraver. 

The characters, in general, as well 
as the ſcenery, will be recollected by 
all thoſe who have much frequented 
the ſpot during the preſent winter; 
and no deſcription can fo well fatisfy 
ſtrangers as the delineations before 
them. With reſpec to the incidents, 
if they want any eiucidation, they 
muſt certainly be unworthy of re- 


feel as widely as poſſible, I have amuſ- + ceiving it. 


ed myſelf with grouping together a 


MERCU T TO. 


THE REFORMERS. 


BY MX. 


HAT an inexhauſtible ſubje& 
is the deformity of vice, and 
the lovelineſs of virtue! how incon- 
teſtible, how convincing, are the 
proofs! but, if moraliſts were in ear- 
neſt, they would find, that the ſureſt 
way to amend others, is firſt to reform 
themſelves. | 

Two citizens, who were neigh- 
tours, often indulged themſelves 
with a morning's walk in the vicinity 
of the metropolis, before the hurry- 
ing hours of buſineſs came on. In 
one cf theſe early perambulations, at- 
ter ordinary converſation had ceaſed, 
one of them lamented the deluge of 
vice, which, like an inundation, had 
overſpread the whole land; that vir- 
tue was driven to the very confines of 
theſe once happy realms; and that 
even Charity herſelf was preparing to 
depart: yet, amongſt the general 
dearth of beneſicence, he himſelf had 
2 heart ſo very compaſſionate, that it 
melted with ſorrow at a tale of woe, 
and he longed for nothing more than 
opportunities to relieve the diſtreſſes 
of his fellow creatures. 

He had fcarce finiſhed this fine 
harangue, when a good-looking man, 
in plain attire, approached them, 
begging their attention to his mourn- 
ful ſtory; he told them that his houſe 
had been burnt, and his ſtock in trade 
deſtroyed; and produced vouchers of 
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the truth from perſons of undoubted 
credit. | 
The citizen who had not ſpoke 
declared his inability to relieve the 


_ unfortunate petitioner; but obſerved 


to his friend, that here was a fair 
opportunity of diſplaying his favou- 
rite virtue. The beneficent man, 
however, declared that pity was all 
he could then afford, as he never 
carried any money about him. | 
The other, on the departure of the 

poor mendicant, began to upbraid 
his friend: telling him he ſhould have 
relieved the man himſelf, but that he 
would not deprive him of his dar- 
ling pleaſure; charity, beſides, being 
a virtue he had never made any pre- 
tenſions to. Now, added he, to his 
abaſhed companion, you have clear- 
ly demonſtrated, that benevolence 
is your Characteriſtic: valour is 
mine! I look with reverence on 
the annals of former times, that 
furniſh us with ſo many inſtances 
of god-like intrepidity ; and ſadly 
regret the want of magnanimity in 
our days: yet, notwithſtanding this 
almoſt general defection, I think 
I may, without vanity, boaſt of as 

mech perſonal courage as any man 
breathing; and want nothing but 
a fit occaſion to give proofs of it.“ 
They han now {trolled to a great 
diſtance from a ny houſes, when a 


man 


A 
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man ruſhed from behind the hedge 


with a drawn ſword, threatening 
them with immediate death, if they 
did not deliver their money. 

* Now,? ſays the charitable man, 
now, my friend, exert yourſelf, and 
© ſave ourlives and property.“ 

But the threats of the robber fo in- 
timidated both, that they quietly 
gave him their purſes, 

The valiant perſon was now, in 
turn, upbraided by his companion ; 
who alledged that, if he had given 
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him the leaſt aſſiſt ance, he would 
have ſecurcd the thief, ind delivered 
him up to juſtice. 


© You could not expect any aſ- 


ſiſtance from me,“ fays the other, 
as valour is what I never pretended 
to: but let us, from henceforth, 
ceale to upbraid each other; for 
we have proved that, though cha- 
rity and valour are terms we under- 
ſtand perfectly well, we neverthe- 
leis willingly leave the practice ta 
other men.” | 


A CORPORATION FEAST. 


RAVELLING lately through 


Wiltſhire, | happened to ſtop a 


day or two at a certain Corporation 
ton in that county; and, havin 
fome acquaintance with one of the 
burgeſſes, I received the honour of an 
invitation to an annual feaſt, which 
the maycr always gives with what 
money remains unexpende ed at the 
end of the year, in order to fave the 
trouble of appointing a chamberlain, 
as well as the expence of purchaſing 
books of accounts. As I have ever 
_ entertained a high opinion of the re- 
Jpetability and the integrity of Corpo- 
rations in general, [ readily accepted 
the invitation, and was conducted by 
my friend to the Town Hall, at the 
hour appointed for dinner. 

On entering the room, I received 
the compliments of the whole Corpo- 
ration, with all the politeneſs which 
could be expected from ſuch a re- 
/peAabls body. His worlhip the mayor, 


a ſquat red-noſed little man about 


fifty, ſhook me heartily by the hand, 
and told me he was damnably afraid 
of making the gentlemen wait, as he 
and his apprentice had been engaged 
all day, ſtopping up windows at Lord 
From this hint, 1t was not 
difficult to diſcover that his worſhip 
was a plaiſterer ; but, dinnerbeingrea- 
dy, I had very little time to waite on 
ſuch ſpeculations: however, as I had 
the honour, being a ſtranger, of ſit- 
2 on his worſhip's right-hand at 
ble, I hoped ſoon to get a tolera- 
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ble inſight into the trades, views, and 


ſituations, of the whole Corporation. 
I will not endeavour to deſcribe the 
voraciouſneſs with which turkeys, 
chines, fowls, and roaſt- beef, were de- 
voured ; thoſe who have never ſeen an 
ordinary for country-clowns and pig- 
pokers, can form no adequate idea of 
it. Half a dozen knives and forks 
attacked a poor turkey at once; and 
could compare the ſcene to nothing 
had ever read of, except a compan 
of cannibals eager on the deſtruction 
of their victim. Unaccuſtomed to 
ſcramble for victuals, I ſhould have 
come off with what is called ſhort 
commons, had not his worſhip, our 
of his great politeneſs, helped me to 
the entire breaſt of a turkey; and 'my 
friend the burgeſs at the ſame time 
ſuppited me with a proportionable 
quantity of chine, which ſo loaded 
my plate, that I could hardly find 
room to carve for my ſelf. Howerer, 
I made ſhift to lay in a pretty good 


ſtock of food; and, the cloth being 


removed, plenty of Port-wine and 
punch was introduced; and his wor- 
ſhip, having appointed the junior 
burgeſs, a reputable ſhoemaker, his 
deputy toaſt-maſter, every glaſs was 
filled, and every ear liſtened for his 
worſhip? s order to unload. 

A few previous toaſts being drank, 
ſuch as Church and King, Lord —, 
Lady and family, the Honoura- 
ble Members for the Corporation were 
given, Qu this 1 aged his worſhip 


who 
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who were the ſitting members. Damn 
© me, ſays he, if [ know their 
© names; | was not mayor at the time 
© of election. Aſk that gentleman, 
© there; he was returning officer.“ 
Turning to the worthy burgeſs, who 
ſeemed to be a black imith, I expected 
an immediate reply; but, after muſing 
for ſome time, he honeſtly informed 
me that he had forgot the name of 
one of them, and no perſon in com- 
pany ſeemed capable of aſſiſting his 
memory. Ile deſcribed him, how- 
ever, as a very great man in the Eaſt 
Indies, though he had never heard of 
him before Lord propoſed him 
to the Corporation; but he aſſured me 
that the gentleman had done a great 
deal of good in the borough, and that 


hae himſelf was never ſo well paid for 


2 a job in his life, as for ſhoeing his 
cbach-horſes the evening before elec- 
tion. The other member, he faid, 
. was the eldeſt fon of Earl ; a very 
hopeful young nobleman, and ſo ci- 
vil, and fo humble, that he always 
gave the Corporation a ball on his 
being returned, when he danced with 
their wives, and kiſſed their daugh- 
ters, as heartily as if they were his 
equals. 

I immediately congratulated the 
Corporation on being ſo well repre- 
ſented. © Aye,” ſays the mayor, my 
© Lord - knows how to cater : if 
hedid not ftand our friend, we might 
be plagued with every ſhabby raſ- 
cal offering his ſervice; but they all 


S a a © 


none but downright gentlemen.” 
I then took the liberty to alc, if 
his lord hip on other occations was ſo 
very attentive to the intereſts of the 
borough. * Very much fo, indeed,” 
replied the mayor: © he makes none 
but his own tradeſmen, and old 
faithful ſervants, members of the 
Corporation; and never forgets us 
in the veniſon ſeafon.” 
I told his worſhip, that I thought 
them the happieſt Corporation I had 
ever ſcen: that they ſeemed all of a 


a © a 


know our provider, and ſo we have 
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piece; no animoſities, no contentions, 
among them; and I ditt ntly hinted 
how fatal it might prove jor the li- 
berty of this country, if the intended 
reform in the repreſentation ſhould 
take place. As for that,” ſays the 
mayer, * we are not at all afraid; we 
© havealways aQed on conſtitutional 
ground, and have near fifty free- 
© men: but as for thoſe ſhabby bo- 
* roughs who have no conſtant pa- 
* tron, and few voters, and are always 
* plaguing the Houſe of Commons 
© about their conteſted elections, I 
think, for my part, they run great 
* riſque of being azsfrenchificd; and, 
* egad! it is but right.“ 

The bottle had now circulated fo 


long, that ſome of the junior mem- 


bers began to grow very noiſy, and 
the toait-maiter could ſcarcely be 
heard. One was diſputing about the 
price of calves, and another about 
train-oil, and the duties on candles; 
a third was recommending his excel- 
lent faggots; and a fourth, who ſeem- 
ed to be a glazier, damned the mini- 
ſter's works of darkneſs—which the 
mayor hearing, and thinking it might 
be conſtrued as a reflection on him- 
ſelf, he being a fulfiller of the law, 
in the ſame ſenſe as a hangman is 
an officer of juſtice, tartly replied, 
that the miniſter had been very fa- 
vourable to him in not taxing the 
light of his own eyes, for which every 
Briton ought to be thankful. 

Of all things 1 abominate political 
diſquifitions; and, as the diſcourſe took 
a turn that way, [inſtantly roſe: when, 


thanking the mayor for his entertain- 


ment, | wiſhed him and the Corpora- 
tion à good night; aſtoniſhed that 
ſuch ideots ſhould be entruſted with 
ſuch a very conſiderable exerciſe of 
power in the conſtitution of this coun- 
try; and with pleaſure reflected, that 
the day might not be very diſtant 
which would annihilate ſuch inſigni- 
ficance, and reſtore power to genuine 
patriotiſm, virtue, and abilities. 
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A STRANGE AND WONDERFUL PROPHET, 
TO BE SEEN AT BURY ST. EDMUND'S, 


EING at the laſt Bury fuir, I was 
not a little diverted with the con- 
trivance of an itinerant wit, who had 
the addreſs to pick up a good many fool 
pence by publiſhing the following 
hand- bill. | 

To be ſeen, without loſs of time, 
for fix-p2nce only, a moit wonderful 
PrRoyntt; who is not the Wandering 
Jew, nor the Son of Noah, noran old 
Levite, nor St. John, as ſome people 
thiak; for, before they were, he was. 
The Holy Scriptures frequently make 
mention of him; he is no impoſtor, 
for he knew not his parents, nor did 
he ever ſuck his mother's breaſt. His 
beard is as red as vermilion, he goes 
| bare-footed like a grey friar, and he 
wears no hat. His coat 1s neither 
dyed, knit, woven, nor ſpun: it is 
neither ilk, hair, linen, nor woollen ; 
yet it is of a very fine and beautiful 
colour. He drinks no wine or beer, 
but pure water only; his diet is mo- 
derate; he takes no money, it any is 
offered to him; he careth not for the 
pomp and vanity ofthis wicked world, 
tor he had rather dwell in a barn than 
in a king's palace; he walks with net - 
ther ſtick, ſtaff, nor ſword, yet he 
marcheth boldiy on, in the face of 
his enemy, and can. it he pleaſes, en- 
counter the ſtrongeſt man; he is often 
abuſed by wicked men, yet he takes 
it patiently. He lets all men alone 
with their religion; though proteitants 
are his greateſt enemies, and the pa- 
piſts uſe him kindly. Ar a certain 


_ of ſobriety. 


ſeaſon, a certain pope once paid him 
a viſit, and thought to have convin- 
ced him by argument; but he fell 
down 1nto a ſhort extaſy. 

There are ſome people now in town, 
who have been with him in company, 
and are ready to make oath of the 
ſame. He ſleeps either fitting or ſtand. 
ing. He crieth out upon the wicked 
world, with ſtretched out arms. He 
15 an excellemt pattern to all man- 
Kind, for he 1s always on the watch. 
Mien of all nations underſtand his lan- 
guage. Hecalleth upon men, declar- 
ing that the day of the Lord is at 
hand; and the doors and windows fly 
open as he prophelies. Poor women 
have reaſon to rejoice that ſuch a Pro- 
phet is come into the world, to ſet 
before their ſottiſh huſbands a pattern 
Both men and women, 
who follow his example, live to a2 
great age. He was with Noah in the 
Ark, and with Chriſt when he was 
cructhed, He is neither Whig nor 
Tory, Conformiſt nor Nonconformiſt, 
and yet he denies not the articles of 
the Chriltian Faith, neither does he 
hoid with anv of them. His voice is 
ihrill and powerful; and he once 
preached 1 jermon that convinced a 
very good man of his ins, and drew 
tears from his eyes. People flock 
daily to fee him; and are ſo fully ſa- 
tizhed that he is no 1mpoſtor, that 
they ſend their friends and relations, 
that they may alſo view him before 
he goes into his own Country again, 


SELECT ANECDOTES, REPARTEES, axv BON MO Ts, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN, 
NUMBER TI. 


A Poet named Delah, attraRed by 
Ozrai- Chan, an eaſtern monarch, un- 
dertook a journey on foot from the re- 
moteſt parts of Tartary, as far as to 
that prince's court in China, for no 
other purpoſe than to throw himſelf 
at the foot of his throne, and implore 


Ly 


the fame of the munificence of 


his aſſiſtance in diſcharging a debt of 


five hundred baliſches; under the 
weight of which he became diſoi- 
rited, and was interrupted in his ſtu- 
dies. The generous prince converſed 
wich him; and, having diſcerned his 
extraordinary merit, entertained him 
very graciouily, and ordered him a 

thouſand, 
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thouſand. His chief miniſter re- 
monſtrated, that this was rather pro- 
digality than bounty, to give double 
the ſum requeſted. © Have you not 
coniidered,” replied Oprai-Chan, 
that the poor man has traveled 
over the mountains and detarts 
merely on the fame of our libera- 
lity; and, ſhould we ſend him back 
with no more than what is barely 
ſuffcient to pay his debts, by what 
means will he be able to defray the 
charges of his journey?“ —“ Bur 
your highnets,” aniwered the m1- 


that he preſumed to write a ſatire 
againſt me fince his coming hither, 
becauſe I was nnwilling to allow 
him acceſs with ſo impertinent a 
© petiticon,%—* For which reaſon,” re- 
plied the prince, © you Mall preſent 
© him with another thouſand out of 
your own private purſe, that he 
may go back and tell his country- 
men, that there is a monarch in this 
part of the world who permits not 
his miniſter's reſentments to be the 
meaſures of his bounty.“ 
II. 

Ar the cloſe of that ſeaſon in which 
Shuter the comedian firft became fo 
univerſally and deſerveuly celebrated 


S CT a DS © hh SS a2 SS, 


„ 


in his performance of Maſter Stephen 


in the revived comedy of Every Man 
in his Humour, he was engaged for a 
few nights in a principal city in the 
north of England. 
the ſtage in which he went down (and 
in which there was only an old gen- 
tleman and himſelf) was ſtopped on 
the other ſide of Finchley Common 
by a fingle highwayman. Theold 
gentleman, in order to fave his own 
money, pretended to be aſleep; but 
Shuter reſolved to be even with him. 
Accordingly, when the highwayman 
preſented h1s piſtol, and commanded 
Shuter to deliver his money inſtantly, 
or he was a dead man—* Money!“ 
returned he, with an idiotic ſhrug, 
and a countenance inexpretibly va- 
cant—* Oh! Lud, Sir, they never 
© truſts me with any; for nuncle here 
© always pays for me, twinpikes 
© and all, your honour!! Upon 
which the highwayman gave him a 


niſter, © has not yet been informed 


It happened that 
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few curſes for his Rapidity, compli- 
mented theold gentleman witha ſmart 
flap on the face to awaken him, and 
robbed him of every ſhilling he had in 
his pocket; while Shuter, who did 
not Joſe a lingle farthing, with great 
ſatisfaction and merriment purſued 
his journey, laughing heartily at his 
tellow- traveller. 
111. 

AmirisrEz catechiſing his pa- 
riſhioners, among the reſt called up a 
woman ot more confidence than judg- 
ment, and aſced her who died for 
her. Pray, Sir, ſays ſhe, let us 
© alone with your taunts! He told 
her that this was no matter of taunt- 
ing; fo aſked her the ſame queſtion 
again. Sir, rephed ſhe, *© I have 
* been an honeſt houſekeeper thele 
© twenty years, and methinks it does 
© not become a man of your coat to 
© mock meat thisrate.'—* What do'ſt 
© mean, woman?” replies the parſon; 
* I do not mock you: I aſk you who 
© died for you?'— Then, cries ſhe, 
if you will have the truth, ia plain 
* Engliſh, I was once ſo handſome, 
that as many would have died for 
* meas for any of your Gaughters, as 
© ſaucy as you are.“ | 

1 IV. 

A Pakr1s1an, who was loaded with 
debt, and juſt at the point of death, 
told his confeſſor, that the only fa- 
vour he craved of God was, that he 
would' be pleaſed to prolong his life 


till he could pay his debts. The con- 


feſſor, thinking him in earneſt, told 


him, his motive was ſo good, that he 


had great reaſon to hope God would 
be pleaſed to hear his prayer. Ah!” 
lays the fick man, turning to one of 
his old cronies, * if God would but 
grant me this indulgence, I ſhould 
never die.“ a 
: Ve | 
As a country gentleman was read- 
ing a newſpaper in a coffee-houſe, he 
ſaid to a friend who ſat next him 
T have been looking ſome time to 
ſee what the miniſtry are about, but 
I cannot find where thoſe articles- 
are put, not N to the Lo- 
don papers. Look among the 


* 
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robberies!” replicd the other. 
POETRY, 


THE 


ODE. 


ODE TO THE NEW YEAR. 


BY THE POFT-LAUREAT OF 
MAGAZINE. 


H* S T F, young Janus, let the year 
With each propitious ſign appear; 


Genial ſuns, and gentle ſhowers, 
Odorous ſcents of blooming flowers, 
Singing birds, and leafy groves, 
Where the warblers act their loves. 

Far remov'd be noiſe and ſtrife; 
The f.ithle(s fair, the wayward wifez 
The friend by partial objects ſway d; 
Hy pocriſy in white array'd; 
Detraction, with env 0 tooth, 
That blaſts the hopes of blooming youth; 
And Envy, eldeſt born of hell, 

Too long allow'd on earth to dwell! 

But come, ye powers who rule o'er mirth, 
To ev'ry laughing joy give birth! 

Let wit and wine abundant flow, 

Nor leave a ſediment below; | 
Let mutual love, that knows no guile, 
In ev'ry boſom live, and ſmile; 

And friendſhip, cordial of the foul, 
Compleat tne ever-bliſsful whole. 

As the rolling months advance, 
And vernal Phœbe leads her dance, 
Ler added pleaſures fill the breaſt, 

Nor ever feel their ſource repreſs'd; 

No ſpleen o'ercaſt the happy hour, 

No keen remorſe exert her power; 

No haggard want diſplay her face, 

To wither every lovely grace; 

No fell diſeaſe attack the form, 

The foul endure no mental ſtorm; 

But tranſport's touch pervade the heart, 
And univerſal joy impart». 

In ſeventeen hundred eighty-five, 
At length, let worth and honour thrive; 
While learning takes it's turn to reign, 
And dullneſs drags the leaden chain. 
Let ſcoundrels fink, and merit riſe, 
And all the merely rich deſpiſe: 

Send ritled tools to ſtarve in garret, 

Let honeſt porters ſwim in claret. 
Make ftateſmen faithful to their truſt, 
And lawyers open, fair, and juſt; 
Purge doctors from all ſelfiſh views, 
Male grave divines neglect their dues; 
So ſhall this year unrivall'd mine, 

And all I want and wiſh be mine. By 


A well known dull and contemptible repoſitory of what are called religious ſubjects, pub- 


liſhed under the title of a Magazine. 


+ A certain infamous Miſcellany of obfcene balderdaſh, 


Yor. II. 
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*Tis a Magazine of Wit. 


Thus proclaim thy worth aloud; 
Worth that hits the golden mean, 


Canſt thou make a foul that's ſtupid, 
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ODE TO THE WIT's MAGAZINE, 


BY MR. R. TATTAM. 


AIL! thou pleaſing entertainer, 
W here each reader is a gainer; 
Every care canſt thou aſſuage, 
With thy ſprightly, mirthful page: 
Here the tale, the jeſt, is found; 
Riddle dark, and trick profound. 
Surely, then, thy title's fit; 


Mirth! I have thy votary been; 
Keep me in thy magazine: 
Seat me by thee, in thy chair, 
Let me thy bleſt influence ſhare; 
While I to the jovial crowd 


Never dull, yet ne*er obſcene. 
Hence, pretended Holy Fool“, 

Imps of melancholy rule! 

In ſome horror-frowning cell, 

Tales of ſprites and wizards tell; 

Work on minds of ſuperſtition, 

Till thy fancies gain admiſſion; 

But far from my preſence fly! 

Not a vile fanatic I: 

In thy goſpel truths I doubt thee, 

Scripture I'll explain without thee. 
Humour, like a parſon gown'd, 

Every ſacred text expound: 

Wit, ſtand ready with thy dart, 

Strike the ſenſe deep in my hcart; 

There it ever ſhall remain, 

Free, alike, from care and pain. 

Hence, thou Pander, baſely mean, 

Ever luftful and obſcene; 

Void of virtue, void of ſenſe, 

Full of nought but impudence. 

Teach the ſelf-conceited beau 

Every place of vice to know; 

How to drink, and how to ſwear, 

And in vice to drown his care. 


Ever feel the ſhaft of Cupid? 
Thy directions only teach 
Arts which brutes, without thee, reach: 
But no knowledge can we glean 
From thy ſenſeleſs Magazine; 
Nor canft thou a joy impart 
To the honeft, mirthful heart. 
Mirth, thou ſhalt my miſtreſs bel 
Every pleaſure is in thee, 
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Let thy Cupid but be Wit, 
I'll his kcenelt ſhatt admit; 
Laughter, then, our hearts ſhall join; 
And thou ſhalt be ever mine! 

Let the ſtupid Politician“ 
To the cit's mind gain admiſſion: 
Let his buſy tongue relate 
All the troubles of the ſtate; 
Aim at thin»s above his ſtation, 
Try to live 2 ſinking nation; 
Or, in ſome politic pet, 
Scheme to pay the nation's debt! 
While h's mind ambition propp'd, 
Thinks it will his plans adopt. 
Leave thy ſcr'bbling; what avails: 
Who e'cr liſtens to thy tales! 

by dull precepts I diſown; 
I've i S<n:ite of my own: | 
Laughter, here, ſtall chairman be; 
Members, Feit and Jollity; 
Airth hall vote a freſh ſupply, 
From Wit s well-ftor'd treaſury; 
Sterling coin! *twill current paſs, 
Who retuſes is an aſs; 
Endleſs, too, the plenteous ſtore, 
Every month produces more. 


VERSES 
WRITTEN AT HARWICH, ON THE LAUNCH= 
ING or HIS. MAJESTY'S SHIP THE IN- 

FLEXIBLE.» 

HILST Sol retires to take his nap 
\ On father Ocean's briny lap; 
W hjl:t courtiers puns, and patriots liſts, 
Are waſted by tobacconiits ; 
And, to extenuate their fins, 
Funie, fret, and burn, at neighb'ring inns; 
Whiltt loting gametters fret and ſwear; 
Whilt wond'ring politicians ſtare, 
Renounce the court, abuſe the crown, 
And damn all ſyſtems but their own; 
Whilſt toping tars, a jovial throng, 
Quick toſs the glaſs from tongue to tongue; 
And, eloquent, in ale-houte low, 
Tell horrid tales of former woe; 
Whi'ſt crowds, expecting, fill rne town, 
And Joan the walſtband holds of John, 
As Dobbin, with reluctônt will, 
Trots fl -wly up the wheel-worn hill; 
Wiilit all, to expectation ſtaunch, 
Are anxious for th approaching Launch; 
I, with the Mules walting time, 
Draw ſimiles—in doggrel rhime. 

The world's an ocean deep and wide, 
Where men are lau h d with ev'ry tide; 
And the deciſion or the Fates n 
Can only form our different rates: 

For tho' Misfortune ſtill purſues, 

To tright us on our dangerous cruixe; 
Vet chiefly from our own miſdeeds, 
Our good or ill ſucceſs proceeds: 
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Tis not alone the proſperous pale 
That makes the human weſjet ſail: 
Each mould is ſubject to fume whim; 
We ſtill thould ſtrive to find her trim: 
For though kind Nature's felt will turn 
The taultlels hulk from flem to ftern, 
Yet we muſt help ourſelves afloat; 
Tis Education rips ws ont; 
And where's the thip that's fit to cruize, 
Whoſe rigging is ſet up too looſe? 

Nor wealth, ror greatnets, will inſure 
A proſp'rous voyage to endure: 
The little ſkift, though tempeſt - toſt, 
Will weather fate ſome ſhallow coaſt 
Whilſt the huge veſſel's greater power 
Will drive her to the fatal ſhore! 

With pleaſant breeze, on ſome fair day, 


„The Spendthrift firſt vets under 7047: 


Elated by the flattering gale, 

He preſently ſets Lis il. 

In vain th' experienc'd pilot cries 

© A ſudden ſtorm will ſoon ariſe!” 

Perſuaſion cannot keep him back, 

Or biaſs him to cl ange bis tacks 

ill the dire tempeR's horrid ſhock 

Will headlong hurl him to the rock! 
Not io the Miſer; him you'll find 

To fhiit his ſails with every wind; 

With fear he marks the riſing ſea, 

And qu ckly claps his helm a-lce. 

Yet, ah! when many toils are paſt, 

Some threat'ning ſtorm, ſome renfe/d tlaſty 

Wilt baitle all his anxious care; 

His ſhip will neither ay nor ⁊urar; 

His maſts are gone, his rudder's loſt, 

His cheſts are floating to the coaſt: 

Eager he graſps his maſſy ſtore, 

And with it inks, in igt Fee! 
Tae Lover, fix'd in fome lone bay, 

Will fafe at firvle anchor lay; 

Tin, with Aurora's ſtreaming light, 

Some painted veſſel heaves in fight, 

Well pleas'd, he braves the mountain-ſavell, 

And whitlties for a ſtronger gale; 

Till down the milk-White pendant flies, 


And owns the beautedus fail a prize! 


Hence, from the ſequel of my tale, 
Ye Lovers, learn to jc. your ſail, 
When firing conflicting paſſions burn, 
And the dear veſſel drops aftcrn, 
No adverſe winds can keep you back; 
Purſue her cloſe on every tac k: 
So ſhall no rocks impede your way, 
Till fafe you're moor'd in Hyrtx's bay, 
For theef, my friend, mayſt thou, ſecure, 
Each threatening ſtorm of life endure! 
May Fortune ever jet thy fail, 
And treely deal the prejp'rous gale. 
And, ihould ſhe doom thee for a wife, 
Mayſt thou the ſmootheſt fiream of lite 
Glide gently down, with joys elate, 
And <wv:ather all the ſtorms of fate! 
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And, ah! thy pleaſing voyage o'er, 
When death ſhall zowo thy boat athore, 
May ihouting ſeraphs ſeize thy hand, 
And lead thee o'er that happy ſtrand, 
Where joys eternal intervene, 

And never baman ⁊ureck was ſeen! 


A. B. C. 
THE GRUM BLE RS. 


F RCM A SATIRE OF HORACE. 
BY MR. GEDDESe« 


HENCE is it, Beattie, that we find 
Scarce one of all the human kind 
Content with that particular lot 
Wich choice procur'd, or chance begot; 
Each dreaming till, if he pottets'd 
His neighbour's place, he thoul4 be blefs'd? 

6 Happy the man, the Soldier ſays, 
Worn out with tolls, and broke with days, 
Who fnug behind his campter lies, 
© And ſees his thouſands round him riſe!” 

©. More happy ſoldier!” cries again 
The Trader, trembling on tlie main, 
© He marches—fights—and, in a breath, 

"Tis victory—or a glorious death: 

While I mult live in conſtant fear, 

And ſhrink at every blalt I hear.” | 
The Country Squire, whom knotty cauſe - 
To London and the Chancery draws, 

Oblig'd from earijeſt morn to wait, 

Till twelve o'clock, at lawyer's gate; 
Exclaims, with many a peeviſh frown 

© How lucky thoſe who live in town!” 

The Lawyer, ſtunn'd with dire debate, 
Would juſt as gladly ruſticate; 

And talks, in the moſt rapt'tous ſtrains, 
Of rural ſeats, and verdant plain». 

The Do@or—but the plaints of all, 
Not Luttrell, in St. Stephen's Hall, 
Were able fully to deicrive, 

So numerous is the Grumbling tribe! 

But ſhould ſome God (the gods, with eaſe, 
Can do whate'er their godihips pleaſe) 
Proclaim—* Tis granted—Henceforth, be 
© A Merchant thou, a Soldier he; 

E A Lawyer this, and that a Squire; 
© Each have his relative detire— 
c 
« 
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Why ſtan ye mute? Tis given to chuſe 
Your envied lots.“ All, all refuſe. 

Sure Jove might burn, with holy ire, 
To fee them facaking]y retire; 

And, in his well-tim'd fury, {wear 

He'd never more indulge their prayer. 


A NEW BALLOON SONG, 
TO AN OLD TUNE- 
BY MR. G. M. WOODWARD»s 


S Balloons are the ſubject of every debate, 
From beggars in tatters, to fteerers of 
ſtate; 
This theme I'll purſue, and jog merrily on; 
Air-Palloons are the ſubje& I chuſe for my ſong. 
Derry down, down; down, Gerry dowas 
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The Stateſman's Balloon is the ſeat of the brain, 
His valves are his pockets —his ballaſt 's his gain; 
At his wonderful courage plebeians all flare, 
While he boidly puffs out his inflammable air. 


The Cit's apparatus for filling Ballons, 

Are proviſions ad drink, glaſſes, knives, forks, 
and ſpoons; 

Good wine is his gaz—which he chearfully (wills, 

And his luſty Balloon with rich turtle he fills, 


The Parſon's Balloon—* is the pulpit,” you'll 
ſay; 

No! no! my good friends have patience, I pray! 

Tis true that the clergy love preaching—by fits; 

But the Parſon's Balloon is the ſame as the Cit's. 


In Lunardi, our hero, the ladies delight; 
On him they make ſtanzas, of him dream all 


night: i 

And with him each fair-one would fly to the 
moon, 

While with pleaſure to all he diſplays his Bal- 
loon. 


My aerial theme T'l] now bring to an end, 

And conclude, as begun, to Ballooners a friend; 

May the gaz which each chuſes be finely in- 
ſtiſba, 

And our favourite Balloons be effectually fill'd, 


VERSES, 
ON SEEING A VICAR IN HIS CUPS, 


| HE N Bacchus once the prieſt ſubduegy 
With his prevailing liquor, 
The man, in ſpite of art, breaics looſe, 
Abſtracted from the Vicar. 


Sober, he kept the formal path; 
In's cups, he's not the fame manz 
But reel'd and ſtagger d in his faith, 
And hiccup'd like a layman. 


Vaſt many pretty things he ſpoke, 


Deſerving our attention; 
Not Scrjptuie fit to feed a flocl:, 
But of his own invention: 


Vet, whether truths ſaid o'er his glaſs, 


Of which I took great notice, 
Were or in vino veritas, 
Or'n verbo ſacerdotis, 


I could not tell; yet praiſe was due, 
Though unto which to give it, 


1 vowl know not, of the two, 


The liquor, or the Levite. 


His ſcarlet cheeks inflam'd with drink, 
Together wich his white hend; 

Made him appear juſt like a link, 
When at one end tis lighted, 


He drank in earneſt, broke his j-f, 
No Scripture phraſes utter'd; 
The man he play'd, and not the prieſt, 
But put the beſt fide outward, 
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Till drown'd at aſt in Bacchus' ſtreams, 
The Levite's weak condition 
Lull'd him to ſleep, to dream ſtrange dreams, 
Or ſee ſome wond'rous viſion. 
SALISBURY» 


A. C. 


THE INSENSIBLE FAIR. 


V ILLIAM untheath'd his ſhining blade, 
Then fix'd the point againſt his breaſt; 
He gaz'd upon the wondering maid, 
And thus his dirg reſolve expreſs d 


© Since, cruel fair, with cold diſdain 
© You ſtill return my raging love, 
© Thought is but madneſs, life is pain, 
© And thus, at once, I'll both remove!“ 
O ſtop one moment! Celia ſaid; 
Then trembling, haſten'd to the door 
6 Haſte, Sally! quick a pail, dear maid; 
This madman, elſe, will ſtain the floor!” 


A PREDICTION. 


EFORE the firſt day of the next New Vear, 
Strange wonders in this kingdom ſhall ap- 
ear: 
Four i Kings ſhall reign within this iſle, 
Where they ſhall cauſe great tumults for a while; 
Dead Bones again ſhall rattle up and down, 
In every city and in every town; 
By day or night this tumul: ſhall not ceaſe, 
Until a Herald ſhall proclaim a peace; | 
A Herald ftrange, the like was never born, 
His beard ſhall be of fleſh, his noſe and mouth 
of horn! 


DE ORIGINE VITA ET MORTIS; 
OR, THE ORIGIN OF LIFE AND DEATH: 
Gr a d tr fu ſtr 
0s nguis irus iſti de nere avit. 
1 m Che vul | 
TRANSLATION. 


cue -F * d diſ 
A ted iend rought eath eaſe 
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and pain; 


IRISH DISTURBANCES, 
| BY MR. ROBERTS. 
| E'VE ſeen Ribernian tumours riſe, 
W Now feſter, ripen, then diſperie; 
What more are theſe, do oblſcrving eyes, 
Than biles vn poor Britannia's arie! 


THE CONFESSOR. :-- 

IN paſſion I have kill'd a man!'—* Oh, 
© brother! | 

s You muſt atone for it Go, get another. 


ADVICE TO TRADESMEN. 
HAT! are you mad, to dun his lord- 
ſhip ver? 
Pray fave your times worth more tl. an your 
Cr bt. 
E. 
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MORNING. 


HE cock proclaims the day to country- 
ſleepers; 
In town, tis uſher'd in by chimney-ſweepers. 


NOON. 
[ 7 HEN Phoebus reaches the meridian line, 
In town men breakfaſt, and in country 
dine. 
| E, 
EVENING IN TOWN. | 
H Y ſhine thoſe lights? thoſe chariots 
roll ſo briſk? 
What makes this dread ful din? a game at whiſt, 


EXTEMPORE. 
ON BREVITY-. 
4 IS wit and ſenſe, not meaſure of the ſong; 
A volume may be ſhort—a diſtich long. 
E. 
EPIGRAM I. 


BY ORLANDOs 


HEN Doctor Lotion firſt began 
To practiſe on the frame of man, 
He bore but humble ſway; 
Each morn his hoſpitable door 
Was open, gratis, to the poor, 
"T was then“ No cure, no pay.“ 
At length, with cane and pond'rous wig, 
The doctor ſtruts, a perfect prig, 
In eminence ſecure; 


The former ſyſtem quite derang d, 


The poor forgot, the motto chang' d, 
Tis now——* No pay, no cure!“ 


EPIGRAM II. 
BY MR. ROBERTS. 
N cr:ucs, ye writers, ye're rich; 
In triendihip and love, who can match 'em? 
When writers are plagned with the itch, | 
Ihe critics moſt ki: dly will ſcratch 'em. 


EPITAPH. I. 
ON. A SOLDIER» 


TERE les entrench'd a veteran brave, 
Who ſtorm' d all torts except the graves 
But Death, a general of renown, 
Laid fiege, and quickly took his town; 
His citadel laid low in duſt, 
Confign'd his weil-tried arms to ruſt! 
Yer chance of war ſhail turn the ſcale, 
Tune veteran's power again prevail; 
His citadel with honour riſe, 
And Death refign the captive prize. 
EPITAPH II. 
ON A BAKER. 
LR E lies Dick! a Baker by trade, 
Who was always in buſineſs prais'd; 
And here inug he lies, in his oven, tis faid, 
In kopes tat his bread may be rais d. 
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NUMBER XIII. 
ENIGMAS. 


When Sol diflus'd his lucid beams 


ENIGMA I. 
FoR THE PRIZE MEDALS. 
BY MR. 8. ASA By. 
O all mankind I ſome aſſiſtance lend, 


But moſt the poor conſiders me his friend; 


With him I ſhare a hard, laborious life, 
And feed himſelf, his chilies, and his wife: 
Yet, not the poor and deſtitute, alone 
Have felt my help, or have my favours known; 
The gay, licentious, vicious debauchee, 
Employs a ſervile agency in me. 
From no bold act, or baſe defign, I ſwerve, 
But leaſt the indolent and aged fe;ve. 
Oft as the lover feels a virtuous fire, 
To me his wiſhes and his aims aſpire; 
To me his hopes, his warm affections, move; 
I bind his vow, and conſecrate his love. 
The mathematics own my needful aid; 
J ſolve each problem, and each rule pervade: 
Yet |, alas! no rule can comprehend, 
Tho Reaſon may her mental luſtre lend. 
In megaphyfic labyrinths I rove, 
And each abſtracted ſpeculation prove. 
I rule the philoſophic ſyſtem, too, 
And every latent power of nature ſhew. 
As architect or ſculptor | excel; 
I bid the dome aſpire, the column ſe:1: 
Bid ſtatues breathe, by my Prometh-an (kill, 
And marble eyes the liquid pearl oiftil, | 
Yet language, ſcience, theory, or art, 
To me no juſt conception can impart. 
Tho' perjur'd vows and falihoods ctr! frame, 
No hate purſucs or odium marks my name; 
No ſhame 1 meet from thoſe my art deceives, 
But on my promiſe all the world be'teves, 
Yet fav, ve wife! if ſuch my vile deceit, 
Why from the fair io much eſteem meet? 
The ſple did princeſs, as the lowly maid, 
Oft in the public eye, accepts my aid; 
Yet takes no ſtain, and juſtifies no blame, 
How pure fſce'er her virtue or her tame. 


ENIGMA Il, 


BY EUGEN IO. 
HEN firſt the great Creator's power 
H:d into being ſpoke a worl :3 
When gloomy Chaos ceas'a to lou, 
And darknets to the deep was kurt'd; 


O'er Eden s ue w-cterted bowers, 
J ſported in the filver ſtreams, 
Or ſhone amid the blooming flowers. 


Yet, not to earth or ſeas confin'd, 
High in the vaulted Nes I'm ſeen; 
Am borne, in ſounds, upon the wind, 
Or ſhed, in fragrance, o'er the green, 


To me * ingenious wits! ye owe 
That praile your tubeſul lays acquirez 
For languid would you numbers flow, 
Should I detert the muic's lyre. 


To give you yet a ſtronger clue, 


And more diveſt me of diſguiſe; 
Know, even now, dnect in view, 
meet, unveil d, your piercing eyes. 


ENIGMA III. 
BT MR. LEMOINE. 


33 th uncounted worlds were fram'd, 


Ere angelo teil, or men were blam'd; 

Or 501\'s broad eye o'eriook'sd the plains, 
Revi d the earth, or bleis' the tv al3y 
] iv d; coeval with the Power 
Cade in creative hovr. 

Beneath my mild and foſtering re. gu, 
Springs up the verdure ot the plain: 
1 call the wandering ſons of men 
Back to their nappy leats again; | 
Ve hy re, bleis'd with me, the dome they rear 
And bid their ſons my name revere. 
The heroes who have wan renown, * 
with immo ciel glory ee 
Bid warriors leave the Furpie plain, 
An: bead beneath my Miner reign: 
The natlous who my lof; deplore, 
Lament their unfrequentes ſhore 
But where! ga, at Heaven's command, 
} ſpread freſh {ragrance o'er the land; 
Bia tounds of joy attune the lyrez 
Ilacmoniac ſymphonies infpire. 
Lo! now i ſtretch my olive wand 
Along Britannia's ; happy land; 
Where] long may Ja: ring 0 end 
And prove me man's fiacereſt friend! 


ENIGMA 
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ENIGMA IV. 
BY MR. Re TAT TAM. 


HEN faithful votaries of Bacchus join, 
To pay oblations at his godſhip's ſhrine, 

My tawny face appears among the reſt, 

A true ſupporter of the vintner's creſt; 

With mirth and joy to animare each ſoul, 

And drown all ſorrow 1 in the ſpark'ling bowlz 

Rever'd by all, they all obey my nod, 

The roſy herald-of the drunken god; 

And o'er each brimming glaſs I oft orvelaim 

The king, the Hero, and the patriot's fame. 

Till, gradual finks their mirth; they drink no 
morez 

But, fliding foft, drop dozing on the floor. 

When oft ſome doctor, of tremendous paunch, 

High-prieſt of Bacchus, faithful, true, and 
ſtaunch, 

Outlives them all; with me abſolves their 
crimes; 

And mourns the weakneſs of theſe latter times. 


ENIGMA V. 
BY LiNTONIENSIS. 


ADIES and Gents, tho' ne'er, till now, 
I've dar'd to ſtand before ye; 


' Your well-known goodneſs prompts to crave 


Attention to my ſtury. 


Our family you're count'nanc'd oft, 
And kindly, too, reſpected; 


Tho' in the end, to ſpeak the truth, 


We re all thrown by neglected. 


And I, no doubt, that fate muſt ſhare, 
As others have before; 

I, too. ſhall be, perplex, be known, 
Deſpis d, and be no more. 


Our family are all born cheats, 
Deccit is what employs us: 


REBU SES Axp 


RE BUS I. 


RY MR. J. MONKHOUSE, GREENWICH, 


\ HAT all on earth are forc'd to do, 


Tranſpos'd aright, will quickly ſhew, 
Wat in the fate makes much ado. 


R E BUS IL 
BY MR. W. CORY. 


\ HA ſmiths oft uſe, if you tranſpoſe, 


What you deſire it will diſcloſe. 
REBUS III. 


BY MR. W. BEST, ANS TY, WILTSs 


twenty ſhillings, rigntly plac'd, 
A Chr. ſtian and lurname are fairly trac d. 


REBUS lx. 
BY x. v. 2. 


DD the name of the man who was Bos 
of the earth, 


14 thouſand exactly 3 the ſum will be worth 


MAGAZINE. 


No wonder, then, who finds us out, 
Immediately deſtroys us. 


Our dreſs is black; we thereby gain 
Reſpect, firſt fight (you'll find 
We've brethren in iniquity, 
Too many, 'mongſt mankind.) 


My name is of ſuch general uſe, 
Whatever icheme's on foot, 

Tho” never known, it ſurely points 
The dark contrivance out. 


No more: ſuch vengeance follows thoſe 
Who ſecrets thus betray z 
I ſhoul dn't be myſeli again 


Were I much more to fave { 


ENIGMA VI. 
BY MP, CHARLES ELLEY. 
E riddl:ng wits, ingenious to reveal 1 
What ſome from you obſcurely would 
conceal, 


Tell me whence we proceed, or who we are? 


Poor couple! but a merry, faithful pair. | 
We're white as chaſte Pygmalion'sMiſs,we think, ' 
And yet our children are as black as ink: 

They're forty-two in number; yet we bear 


Each one and twenty, 2s our equal ſhare. 


But fome will ſay, perhaps, they're not our own, 
Becauſe we very often lie alone. 

We came from India, if you fain would know; 
Our chilcren n-'er will any bigger grow: 

Whole troops of men they often diſcompoſe, 
For which we oft receive i}l-natur'd blows. 

Ye can't tell which cf us is man ar wife, 

Nor which child's boy or girl, not for your I fe, 
We ve each of us an odd one that makes ſpart, 
When'er they pleaſe together to reſort. 

In armies we delight to play our tricks, 

One there, fometimies, does as much hurt as fix, 
Have done! I hear each wit begin to cry: 

* Don't you unriddle it; pray, let me try. 


PARADOXES. 


A polite appellation, of ladies the claim; 
Which, ſpelt backward or forward, will ſtill be 
the tame. 


PARADOX I. 


BY X. Ys 2. 


Met two active creatures, who 

Had but one leg between the two; 
And, next, a thing without a foot 
Or leg, and yet it had a boot: 
When all the three ſo ſwiftly paſs d, 
Few on two legs can run fo faſt. 
Ye wits, if wits ye truly be, 
Sa;, what three things were met by me? 


PARADOX Il. 
BY MR. z. NEWTON, LEICESTERa 
E plodding bards! explore, I pray, 
This ſtrange, ms ſterious thing; 
How meadows, in December, may 
Turn green, as though at ſpring ? 
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SOLUTIONS. 


ENIGM AS. 


1. Anrons. 
2. A Kiſs. 
3. Eloquence. 


4. The WinI. 
5. A Cuckold. 
6. Wedlock. 


R EB USEsS. 


1. Wax. 
2. Ixion. 


1. 1 1. e. Half O. 


6 


Jo Shoe, Hoſes 
4. Veſterday. 


2. Juſt-i ice. 


SELECT ANSWERS TO THE PRIZE- ENIGMA. 


1. BY X. Yo Zs 
fix A GENERAL ANSWER TO ALL THE 
ENIGMAS, REBUSES, AND PARADOXES.) 


HEN the youth, with his Eloguent 
tongue, has inclin'd 
The maiden, for once, to become of his mind, 


And the Fax has been fix'd the fair parchment 


unto, 
And her finger's ſecur'd by the golden round O; 
Ere the honey- moon's over, he finds, to his fow- 
row, 
That Tefterday's angel's the fiend of to-morrow. 
Poor Ixien ſcarce heard the rude Mind heul fo 
loud; 
Who, inſtead of a goddeſs, caught hold of a cloud: 
And, ere the year's finiſh'd, he fancies himſelf, 
Let her do as ſhe may, a poor hornified Ey. 
And then, like my Haſe and my Shoe, they unite; 
Wu? aſſociate by day, but are parted at night. 
Yet, for Juſt- ice ſake, blame not our iſle, or 
our times; 
Shrews and churls are the growth of all ages and 
climes: 
And, ſince Eve wore an Ar aN, or Adam Kiſs'd 
Eve, 
Things were, are, and will be the ſame, I believe. 
What a nne thing were Wedleck, did each pair 
| enjoy all 
he conjugal bliſs of a certain Pair Royal! 


2. BY SALLY BROCK, HONITON, - 


"INCLUDING ALI THE PRIZE ENI CMAS 
WHICH HAVE BEEN 


THE WIT'S MAGAZINE.) 
N the Firſt Volume of this Macazinr, 


To cheer the mind, are bright EN ICM as ſeen, 


One on a HALTY PENNY diſplays his Hill, 
An EL BOW CHAIR obeys another's will; 
A COFFIN, MAG LANTERN,poliſh'dCane, 
And TEA-KETTLE, are given to laſting fame. 


YET- INSERTED IN 


One coins a SHILL1xG, (ſterling filver, too;) 
This moulds a BuL IE Ls round, and true. 
A Star. and LETTEn, then, in turn appear; 
And the flounc'd ArzoN tiniſhes the year. 


3. BY MR. WM, RUSKER, BANBURY. 
HEN Adam-and Eve were in paradiſe 
plac'a, 

How happy their tation! what innocence grac'd 

Each word and each action! But ſoon our curs'd 
foe, 

Tho? baniſh'd from Heaven, w.th dread over- 
throw, 

Still bent on tell miſchief, in ſerpentile guiſc, 


Deſtroy d them, pretending to make. Eve more 


wiſe! 
Now Ayr oNs of ſig- leaves they quickly prepare; 
Ere this, only innocence cover'd the fair. 


4. BY QUILLETTUS. 
DIE U, dear Jack, fair Nancy cries, 
And with her ArRoN wipes her eyes: 
My love unchang'd for you I'll krepy 
When you are ſailing on the deep.“ 


- 


a * 


Weep not, my gir!,” replies the tar: 
Tho' honour cal's me to the war, 
Succels awaits the ſailor boidz 

Fil bring „ou Aeroxs full of gold.“ 


«a =» a „ 


5. BY MR. k. TATTAM. 


AC K, the Mutes favourite ſervant, 
From Parnaſlus mountain came, 
With an Aro full of laurel, 


To crown each youthtul poet's fame. 


MERCU TIO. 


v 7 11 3 a ſerious theme how can vos 
port? | 


O cruel Jack, remember hapleſs Beck! 
To bind her waiſt, her Ay ron-ftring grew ſhort, 
And thc poor girl transterr'd it to her neck, 


dIISCELLANEOUS ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS 


TOTHE 


ANSWERS TO ALL THE ENIGMAS, 


BY MERCUTIO. 
IS Arno thrown off, Thomas hurries to 
Kijs 
The girl who ſuch El:quence ne er takes amiſs ; 


SEVERAL ENIGMAS AND REBUSES, 


But, when he would teil her © a bit of his ming," 

She ſoon flops him thort with—* Your werds 
are but ui | 

She mentions the church, he of Cucks/ds dis- 
C Ju: for . 


And the talk, of JI Ae, ard he ot divgrees! 


Tu 


THE WIT 's 


th, he can't farther advance, 
He ventures to mur ry and e'cn takes his chance, 


* 


Till finding Z. at len; 


ANSWER TO ENICMA Il, 
BV JACK. 


ADIES, if you anſwer this; 
Know, it muſt be with a Kiſs. 


ANSWER TO ENIGMA Ir. 


BY MR. PHILIP HOFFE, COMPTON, 
OM E, for the fake of titles grand, 
Oft Ki/s our Royal Sovereign's hand. 
Others, in Rome, will ſtoop quite low, 
To Kiſs the Holy Father's tce. 
But 1 exceed them all in bliſs, 
When Polly's balmy lips 1 X's. 


ANSWER TO ENIGMAS II. IV. VI. 


BY JACK. 
ARRIAGE Il would wiſh to try, 
Were Sally but inclin'd; 
I nnd a bliſs, when her I Kis: 
But, O her words are Wind! 


MAGAZINE. 


ANSWER TOALL THE REBUSESAND. 
PARADOXES., 

BY MP, PHILIP HOFFF, COMPTON, 

\ AX is collected from th' induſtrious bee? 

Ixion ſuffers for his vanity. 

A Sbce will make a pair of He tis plain 

Tha Yeſterday can ne'er be ſren again. 

Juſt half of O will a fair C prove, 

And treezing water, Fuſt-ice is, by Ive! 


ANSWER TO REBUS iv. 
BY C. He 
Have Te day ſeen, I may very well ſay; 


And, to-morrow, may likewiſe fay ſo of to- 
day. 


ANSWER TO PAR ADOXES I. II, 


BY MRe CHISEM, BATH. 


OUR paradox is ſolv'd with eaſe; 


Water's Fuß- ice, as it doth Goran, 
Tho' not fo eaſy, | agree, 


As halvirg O to make a C. 


Very ingenious Anſwers to the PRI Z E and other ENIGMAS, &c. have alſo been 
received, as expreſſed in the following LIST. 
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8 P. Enigs. Reb. Par. 
Nantes. 1 23456 1234 12 
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Batchelor, A - P P 23455 1 34 12 
Beckett, Mr. J. Jun. P 3 56 1 34 12 
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Harris, Mr. W. CG. -P 2 456 
Hutton, Mr. W . P23 5 1 
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Jones, Mr. John, Little 


P. Enigs. Reb. Par. 


NAMESs. 1 23456 1234 12 


Mary bone Street 
King, Mr. John 


— P 2 456 1 3412 


Lackmedal - - -. P 23 56 1 34 12 
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| the EDITOR are Feet; ved, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


HE Editor has ſtill to regret that his numerous Correſpondents do not pay ſuffi- 

cient attention to the Hints given in his laſt general addreſs to them, and in contc- 
quence he has been unable to proceed with eaſe or expedition. They ſhould conſider that 
his trouble, even in the bare ſelection of what may be proper for the work, gross au 
it's growth;” and the increaſe of original articles of real wit and humour, muſt not be 
expected to keep pace with a monthly publication containing ſuch a vaſt quantity ot 
matter. 


v 


Number VIII. of the NicHT-WALKER is obliged to be poſtponed till our next. 


The Editor is much obliged to Mr. Tattam, for the very copious and judicious ſelec- 
tion of Anecdotes, &c. which accompanied his packet of original compoſitions. 


The hint for An Elegy on Departed Correſpondents to the Wit's Magazine, is an ex 
cellent idea; and we thank An Unpoetical Correſpondent for ſuggeſting it. But it is 2 
ſubject of conſiderable delicacy, and requires a maſterly hand to treat it properly. How- 
ever, all our Poetical Contributors are happily not yet defunct; and, if they were, it is a 
theme that might well raiſe the Ghoſts of ſome of them. We ſhall be happy to receive 
Verſes on this ſubject from any of our ingenious Correſpondents. 


PRIZE MEDALS. 


There not being, this Month, any original Proſe Article, the production of a Correſpor 
dent, the firſt SL VER MEDAL is adjudged to Mr. T.Carpecorr, May Fair, for 
his excellent Comic Tale of the BREECHEs, received ſome time back, and intended 
to be accompanied with a Plate in our next; and which that gentleman has given us 
the moſt poſitive aſſurances is his own original compolition—the ſecond, for the bett 
Poetical Production, is adjudged to Mr. BaRRETT, Author of the Lawyte n 
Paxic; or, the DEVIL turned JUsTICE—and the ird and fourth, given by lot to 
two out of the ſix beſt Anſwers to the Prize ENLC u, fell to J. MaTTHEwWs, Eig. 
and Ja cx -o are requeſted to tranſmit their orders for delivery to the Publiſlicts 
by the zoth of March at fartheſt, in the fame hand-writing as their reſpective Produc- 
tions, ſigned with their real names and places of abode, that they may be printed in 
the next Number, for the ſatisfaction of Subſcribers in general. | 


The Four MEDALS adjudged laſt Month have been forwarded to 
1. Mr. RoBERTSs, Horkeſley Park, Eſſex. 


2, Lieutenant CHARLES SFILLITo, of the Marines, Colcheſter, (Author cf the 


Sea Fight, a Poem) for the Verſes written at Harwich, on launching the la- 
flexible. | 


3. SALLY BROCK, Honiton, Devon. 


4. To the PUBLisHERs—for X. V. Z. who has expreſſed a deſire to receive it © 1% 
© MASQUERADE,' contrary to the rule eſtabliſhed, and which cannot on any 
account be diſpenſed with=PRizEe-MEDALs have been often fgromiſed with 
other Magazines, but there is too much reaſon to believe that the aZual delivery 
of them was reſerved for the preſent undertaking; and the EDITOR will not con— 
ſent to witheld from his readers the fatisfation of knowing by whom each is re- 
ceived, which would render his conduct equally ſuſpicious. If, therefore, 
X. V. Z. who certainly poſſeſſes abilities of which no one need be aſhamed, negletts 
to make an honourable and explicit demand, free from every ſpecics of deception, 
en or before the 2oth inftant, the EDITOR will think it his duty to give Mr. W. 

Kubus R, QUILLETTUS, Mr. R. TATTAM, and MERCUT10, the unſucceſs- 


tul Candidates laſt Month, another chance for that Medal, to be decided, as 
wiual, by lot. | | 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE WIT MAGAZINE. 


DEAR BROTHER WIT, 
OU muſt know, I have been 
characterized as a wit, from my 
hrit dawn of reaton; and, though I 
have more than once paid pretty fe- 
verely for this quality, it is neverthe- 
leſs, with peculiar pleaſure I ſee you 


intend to render ſuch a ſcarce com 


modity more general: to which lau- 
dable view, 1 ſhall be happy occa- 
fonally to contribute, if you think the 
following account of myſelf merits 
attention. 


My parents were probably known 


to your honour; being both very pub. 
lic characters, and patronized by all 
men of wit and humour. My papa 
was an itinerant. performer on the 
violin, which my mama accompanied 
with her voice. Indeed, 1t may be 
truly ſaid that they had a conſiderable 
dolce in the politics of the times, and 


that oppoſition was under infinite ob- 


ligations to them for the pains they 


took in reſounding through every 


ſtreet of this metropolis the errors and 
miſcarriages of the people in power. 
By this means, many a blundering 
ſtateſman has been expoſed to public 
deriſion, when perhaps he was ſnor- 
ing in bed at the Weſt end of the 
town, and little imagining what was 
going on among the wiſe and politic 
Citizens of London. To ſum up all in 
a few words, my papa was only inferior 
in celebrity to the preſent Sir Jeffery 
Dunſtan, and was univerſally allowed 
to poſſeſs as great a ſhare of native 
humour as even Old Wigs himſelf, 
beſides the additional merit of being 
2 Kilful muſician: but my mama, 


thinking her abilities were under- 
rated by ſinging a famous political 
ballad a whole day without collecting 
ſixpence, {wore ſhe would never again 
ſerve an ungrateful public. She ac- 
cordingly kept her word, by eloping 
the very next night with LeviAbrams, 
a Jew pedlar; while my father quickly 
ſupplied her place, by taking to his 
arms aſhrill- toned oyſter-wench, who 
proved an able aſſiſtant in his daily 
vocation till the time of his deceaſe, 
which happened when I was only ten 
years old, 

Having thus traced my genealogy, 


as all great men ought to do betore 


they addreſs the public; I have the 
confidence to aſſert, that I have not 
degenerated from my noble progeni— 
tors, in wit, humour, and conſe- 
quence. 

I was put to a charity ſchool, when 
very young, where I continued till! 
could read as well as my maſter, 
whom I duped oa numerous occaſions, 
to the inexpreſſible ſatisfaction of my 
fellow-ſtudents. Proceeding, how- 
ever, too far in my youthful pranks; 
ſuch as once filling my maſter's to- 


bacco-pipe with gunpowder, and ano- 


ther time putting a ſquib in his way 
to light it with, I was flogged and 
expelled the ſchool; which affront l 
bore ſo ill, that I have never been fond 

of learning or pedants ever ſince. 
Being thus fortunately,asI thought, 
freed from the ferula and the birch, 
I was apprenticed to à chunney- 
ſweeper; who conſented to take me 
without any premium, becaule, as he 
1 obſerved, 
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obſerved, I had got ſech a damned 
ſhrill voice, that People would be glad 
to employ me, to prevent their being 
diſturbed in the morning. 

This reverend profe ff ion | followe: 
with great rleaſure, it d being es cantly 
ſuited to my taſte; and never had any 
wit greater oppor rtunities of diſplay- 
ing his pranks than 1, when equipped 
in my jable regimentals, by runn: 
againſt ligh:- coloured beaux, 
Jute! ſtripg ladies: the former Of v. Hie! 
often complim tented mewitha Dan 
eye!“ and a ſtrol bewird his ſemmy; the 
latter, with a Lord have mer 
mel there i5 no paſliing fo 
” Creatures.” 

A French Cou 
one day, wio | 
addicted to the uſe of inut,, 1 ran up to 
him, and ie: him if 1 ſhould 
honou r to {weep his chimney; which 
 Moni%cur N ng as an inſult, cal: ed 
me ſome ugly E rench name, on which, 
without any more to do, I trippe | 
up his heels, and ſhewed Montieur 
Fricaſſee the wit and liberty of an 
Engliſnman. 

Inceed, i it would be diets 1 to enu- 
merate all the witty things I have 
done and; ſaid; ſometimes, by running 
GOWN chimnev, Where I knew only 

few ſauramith "ot maids were af 


: 

f XL, 1 REES Et, 
ſembled; I have thrown them into 
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vit, 41d the notice I was taken of by 
Die CIC ts 

ariv by the 
Fa certain tavern in ny. ma! 
Put 2 celebrated 8 
and iemiliarly accofts 
us; © Un you, vou little black 


An , :ONe mornine 
* «+ 


WY 
Heir runs out; 
Ae th 


nave the 


cipal party in 
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6 rogue irren put a trick ona French 


© gentiemannow 11 b- rl according to 
* my deſire, you ſhall be handſome 1 
Frewarded.,? With ail 0 bmiiion 13 
greed 10 follow lis QUITO. 53 v. it 
was tethered 1010 1 roo where amy 
known:G Fe AGuke lay fataflean, ar. 
ter a drunken tuch. 1 was racer 
im nedic.cly to get into bed, and He 


hoe b e irn bie reer 
4 4 4 - , . A. & 4 120 2 er 


on as he began to itr, to fciz - him 
— 

6 che by 1 rn + * | ”- 18 8  _— d 

, 14 4 2230 N A 4 S 4 14 - 

* 


kind r En | 
dune CONE! nued i I! Gr! ry Dur, a 


7 * 
beginning to rub his eves, I. 
him roun! 4 the neck; 01 whichne in. 


NEO 1 10 1 at Gl bed; OF of 7 35 EP 


Diable! Diable 5 NIV enpbplover 
who waited at he or to ob 
effect of his p: 


* » 


A > © 
eren 


; * h 3 1 
5 4-5. 14 w « *.; 1 
Gee, Juri into the 


6 1 
room; Aha, habingentertailned him- 
1 4 ) : . 2 3 0 „ ] 
eit tue be 5 penc paid m. 


n, 8. proc cured me 

| 4 out. 

This | mentie n particularly, 

time appear in gs 
when I hone 
» les, being 

tie p ot. 

Lo retur n. however, 
fons—the time of my fervitude was 
now clapfed; ; and, bus ung thus in the 
confidence, and under the patronage 
of the great, 1 factored myſelf I 
ſhould "hag be caller James's: 
when, lo! an unſortunate piece ot 
clean wit,, which Imuſt not now ex- 
Plain, hurried me to a place from 
whence wit cannot extricate 
though I am ſure to be lib 
= laws, after underpoing. ” 

e ſlight ceremony of a pu ub! IC chip- 
it will be ſome before 
Midas honours me with his 
Ince. 1 am, therefore, 6blic 
tO ſolicit your benevulent interpoſi- 
tion, to keep wit and life alive; and, 
as foon as I am ſet at liberty, you 
may depend on hearing tarther from 
your very humble fervant and well. 
v/iſher, 


as it 
5 n? a ke 


0 Prin- 


FY 
\-\ 
* 
ty 
— 44 


from di greſ- 


pine, time 

4 — 

fuſtice 
- Mi: 560d 


An UN FORTUuN ATE Wir, 


NEWeArx. 


PRO PO 
FOR DECATED 


FROM THE ( 


BY ARTHUR N 


þ ; HEA is not a won in the whole 
| compatis of the Eng liſh language, 


more groſsly abuſed than the term 
Friendſhip, which, at preſent, means 
no more than that men ent together, 
walk together gzether, and 
are grave and merry, drunk 
ber together, without ever 
ing any real regar | 
happin fs and intereit. I 

very. day's experience will point cut 
many, who are dupes to this florid 
outude of friend ip. In the courſe 
of my ohſerv ation | have marked cur 
a particular character that falls mere 
b 


* 4 * * /» „ 
* 4411. CL: 
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* 9 1 CF 

al tht 10 


cop cee 
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egreg ioullx inte thts e:ror tue 
reſt of mankind. The character ! 
mean is that of the C -mical Fellow, 
or the Ag ecable Devil, or the Curſed 


High Fellow, or the Man of Infinite 
H umcur, or the Genius, or by what- 
ever nam? (for many n mes v 111 ſult 
him) you ma pleaſe to diſtinguiſh the 
perſon „ whom a chèarful flow of {pt- 
rits, and a quick circulation of t 
ideas that fall to his thare, cc one 
to Lender ran entert: üning comp: non, 
he Comical. F. flow is in high 
8 eſt ar nong all his acquaintance; 
and different La p at the Shake. 
ſpear, tae Bedford Arms, the King's 
Arms, &c, are vying with each other 
to have him the matter of the joke in 
their convivial parties, becauſe he is, 
without doubt, the fneſt creature in 
the worid to kill an hour with, the 
merry droll has ſuch variet of chat, 
and ſuch a deal of humour in tell! ng 
a ſtory. But whale this * of gate: y 
of all the LN of e o irth, Ea ſecre 
misfortune attends him, that he bas 
not any where 2 >d himſelf the 
leaſt degree of ecftec: , becauſe, it is 
too walk known that he has not a lin- 
gle virtue under the ſun, that he would 
at any time, according to the common 
ſaying, rather loſe bis friend than his 
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joke, that no obligation can bind 
him, but that indiſcriminately he 
ap hes all alike, and is conſtantly up— 

the lookx-out for ſome incident, 
a e by a perver. 100 of circums 
ſtances, or by a {ew touches of mi- 
m'ckrv, er ſome other adventitious 


aid, _y he wor ke into a ſtory for 


the entertainment 12 Fine neut com- 
pany 110 12 into. On this account 


2 Devil is held in utter 
contempt; bs the vivacity of his ima- 

nation Will not afford him leiſure 
to attend to this; his vanity 1s fully 
gratied by the general applav!> he 
meets with, and he is conſtantly ex- 
hauſting nis ſcanty finances in keep- 
ing company with a ſet of people 
who are good humoured enough to 
be perpetually entertained with his 
jokes. 

[ will venture to affirm, that few 
evils are more epidemic than this rage 
of being a High-Fellow; and l am apt 
to think that many of. thoſe bank- 
ruptcies \ which fill the columns of 
the G: lzette, are not entirely owing 
to lolſes in trade, but to the pitiful 
ambition of Cilcovering a fine vein of 
humour. Wehen once the ſober cit 
becomes the ringleader in wit and 
frolic feſtivity, when once he bas 
learned to eievate and larprize, his 
hop aſlumes a gloomy aſpect; book- 
keeping is but a dull employment, 
unfit tor men of finer ſeniations, an 
inſtantly his fervid imagination con- 

veys him to the Gentleman and Por— 
ter; then he cracks each joke over 
again, and thrice he enjoys the laugh, 
and thrice re peats the pun. 
little time, his name is inſerted in 
the Gazette with a Whereas; his for- 
mer companions ſhake their heads, 
and are very ſorry for it; He was a 
© wag, a merry man, a Comical Fel. 


the bY Freer ab! 


' low; but buſineſs is a ſerious thing.? 


Poor Jack Spatter! he is at pre- 
tent 


But in à 
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ſent the moſt remarkable of all the 
Agreeable Devils I have ever known. 
Jack does not want a ſhare of native 
humour, and he dreſſes up a ſtory at 
tecond hand with ſuch additional 
touches, that a man. 15 frequently as 
much entertained as if he had never 
heard it before, or if he himſelf had 
not told it to him the very day befo re. 
For it is often the diverting rogue's 
way unwittingly to faſten with ſome- 
thing curfed high upon the very per- 
ſon who at firit ſupplicd him r 
the ſubject, And then the Genius 
ſuch a mimickl— ell, to be fure no- 
thing can eſcape him. A cat, a dog 
a monkey, a manager, a burletta 
ew], a Woodward, a Garrick, 2] 
muſt undergo the touches of his hu 
morous imitation; and, mean willie, 
the company, v hores, v aiters, and 
all, do ſo laugh, and ſo ſhake their 
* that life is quite flat and inf1- 
pid without Jack Spatter. But in 
this world, where, as Moliere lays, 
on donne rieff@Gcur rien, Where every 
thing muſt bè paid for, it cannot U ut 
prove very 9 to be thus aſpir- 
ing in company. 


—— 


humour. How many ſhifts have J 
known him to make, that he might 
diſplay his vivacity at the tavern! A 
turtle-feaſl was ſometime fince nxed 
at the King's Arms in Cornhill, and 
Spatter was OR to make one. * A 
© turtle-feaſt,”* ſays Jack, very well! 
it can't be bees: citizens laugh 
heartily when their bellies are full; 
Pll certainly go—bur | no. to paymy 
reckoning!— There's Title-p age, 
the bookleller; he likes a touch of 
my humour; he'lltipmetwoguineas 
for. an epilogue; Pill write him 
one—let me {ee what's here? Dry- 
den's Miſcellany! —J'1! tranſcribe 
one from this.“ No ſooner ſaid 
than done, for Jack has quick parts, 
and away. he ſets out towards Fleet 
Street, meets his friend Humdrum at 
Temple Bar, reads the piece to him, 
to ſhew what a Comical Devil he 1s; 
Humdrum admires it; Jack forgets 
that he ftole it, and admires it more, 
touches twoguineas from Tule-page, 
; 


Sa S ad a a Sa 24 


But Jack's vanity 
extends to expence, as well as wit and 
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and who but he at the turtle feaſt; 
A maſquerade requires ſomewhat a 
larger capital. 'E gad!“ ſays Jack, 
„I'll write a pamphler tor that, and 
touch five guineas.* To work he 
falls, and finiſhes his piece in the ſpace 
of one norning, though it coſt the 
orig inal authors from whom he cot 
piled it many nocturnal vigils. * 
jaunt to Tunbridge, in the ſummer 
{eaſon, with ſome lovers of wit and 
kama; could not but be agreeable 
to Mr. Spatter; and ſo inſtantly he 
tits down and writes a farce; and be- 
cauſe Fielding's Coffee: Houſe Poli— 
tician is not very likely to be acted 
again on either of our ſtages, what 
does the merry wag do, but he takes 
the character, gives it a new name, 


males a little alteration in the ſcene - 


where the Politician reads the new1- 


Papers, and inkantly * Gental Jacob, 


and a warm third day,“ as the poet 
has it, equips tne Gente for Tun- 
bridge. Thus is the Curſed High 
Fellow, the — Fripon, per pe- 
tually ſpending the income of his 
brain, and torturing 15 invention in 


e eee to ke with thoſe who. 


have fortunes to ſupply their ex- 
pences, and who do not entertain the 
leaſt ſymptom of friendſhip towards 
their merry companion. What will 
become of him, when he has played 
all his tricks, I tremble to think; and, 
as if his misfortunes were now pre- 
ſent, I cannotkelpcrying out, Alas, 
* poor Yorick! | knew him, a fel- 
© low of infinite jeft—W here be your 
* gibes now? your flaſhes of merri- 
ment, that were wont to ſet the 
table on a roar? Quite chop-fallen!? 

But my fancy hens pictured this ſcene 
of diſtreſs. ſo ſtrongly to me, that [ 
could wiſh ſome means could be deviſed 
to avert the 9 evil. 
genious gentleman, whom Ihave the 
pleaſure of knowing, propoſed ſome 
time ſince a ſcheme for an Hoſpital for 
Decayed Poets. Suppoie, in imita- 


tion of this laudable deſign, an Hoſpital 
were to be raiſed for Decayed Comical. 


Fellows. For my part, I cannot but 
think the plan ſhould meet with gene- 
ral encouragement, and I will. wil- 

lingly 


An in 
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ſingly give the proſits of this paper, 
N® 79, towards Carrying it into exe- 
cution. Mr. Garrick and Mr. Rich 
will, I dare ſay, co:tribute on their 
parts an annual benefit towards this 
charity, the objects of which may be 
admitted. as follows. 
It being certified to us, that the 
«* bearer, A. B. was an Apreeabie De— 
* vil, and entirely ruined himwte!t by 
* endeavouring to keep company with 
men of Det, who countenanced 
him merely as their Jeſt: r, you are 
hereby directed to admit the ſaid 
* unhappy pleaſant creature into the 
«* Hoſpital for Decayed Comical Fel- 
* lows, London 
Signed by two directors.“ 


Should this propoſal take effec, I 


A WEEK's. JOURNAL OF 


| ONDAY--Received ten pounds 

V from my rector, 28 - .ynar], De. 
ing one half vear's fſalary—obliged to 
Wait a long time beute my admittance 
to the do Kor; and even when admit- 
ted, Was never once MEIN to fit down 


Robey miles. af awry the d. &or ® ere 
he could have the curacy filed for ht- 
Teen pounds a VCUT. 

Tueſday— Paid nine pounds to ſe- 
ren different people; but could not 
buy the ſecond-hand pair of black 
breeches. ofered meas 2 creat bargain 
by Cabbage the mobs mv wile want- 
ing a petticoat above ; all t hings, and 
neither Betſe tha. Poily having a thoe 
to go to charch. 

Wedne day - My wife! bougat apet- 
1 for herſelf, and thoes for her 

aghters; but unluckily, in com- 
wg home, dropped halt a guinea 
through a hole ( vhich the had never 
before perceived) in her pocket, and 


educel all our caſh in the world to 


half-a-crown. Item, chid my poor 
woman for being afflicted at the miſ- 
fortune, and tenderly adviſed her to 
rely upon the goodneſs of God. 

T hurt n ed a note from 
the alc houſe at the top cf the hill, 
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ſtall rejoice at being inſtrumental in 
the redemption of ſo many diverting 
creatures from utter miſery; for ſurely 
it would be melancholy to refleR, that 
he who often enlivened even the 
ſprightly champaign, might become 
miſerably witty in an alehouſe, or be 
a joking bont-catcher at an inn, and 
tell your honour a ſtory while he is di- 
veſting your legs of their leathern in- 
cumbrances. | ſhall therefore hope 
that all true lovers of humour will 
promote the ſcheme juſt hinted for the 
lake of thote who ruin themſelves for 
their ple:ſure; and I ſhall be highly 
pleaſed that there will be a receptacle 
for poor Tack Spatter, and that the 
Agreeable Devil may, in his old days, 


find repoſe in the Hoſpital tor Decayed 
Comical Fellows. 


A WILTSHIRE CURATE. 


in forming me that a gentleman beg- 
ged to ſpeak to me on preſſing bun- 
4 : Went: and found W was an un- 
a tunate member of a ſtrolling com- 

ny of play ers, W ho was pledged for 
8 en- pence ha! kpenrx, in a ſtruggle 
what to do. The baker, though we 
had paid him but on T ueſday, « quar- 
relled with us, to avoid giving any 
credit in future; and George Greaſy, 
the butcher, tient us word that he heard 


it niſper ed how the rector intended 


do tal Re a curate who would. do the 
pariſh duty at an inferior price; and 
therefore, though ne would do an 

thing to ſerve me, adviſed me to deal 
with Peter Paunch, at the upper end 
of the town. Mortifying reffections 


theſe! But in my opinion a want of 


humanity is a want of juſtice. The 
Father of the Univerſe lends his bleſ- 
ſings to us with a view that we ſhoald 
relieve a brother in diſtreſs; and we, 
conſequently, do no more than pay a 
debt when we perform an act of bene- 
volence. Paid the ſtranger's reckon- 
ing out of the ſhilling in my pocket, 


and gave him the remainder of the 


money, to proſecute his journey. 
Friday A very ſcanty dinner, and 
pretcuded therefore to be ill, that, by 
avoiding 


42 
avoiding to eat, f might leave ſome- 
thing like enough tor my poor wife 
and children. I told my wife What | 
had done with the ſhilling; the exccl- 
lent creature, inſtead of "blaming me 
for the action, bleſſed the goodacis of 
my heart, and burit into tears. Mem. 
Never to contradict her as long as ! 
live; for the mind that can argue Uke 
her's, though it may deviate from the 
more rigid fentiments of pruvence,.15 
even amiable 
in every lapſe from the ſeverity of 
economy, performs an act of virtue 
feperior to the value of a kingdom. 
Saturday-- Wrote a ſermon, chichon 
Sunday l preached at four diter- 
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HIS fingle ſtick, which you now 

behold inglor! ouſly ly ing in that 
neglected corner, I once knew in a 
fouriſhi ag ſtate in a foreſt: it was full 
of ſap, fullof leaves, and full of boughs; 
but now in vain does the buſy art of 
man pretend to vie with ates. by 
tying that withered bundle of twigs 
to it's ſapleſs trunk: it is now at bet 
but the reverſe of what it was, a tree 
turned upſide down, the branches on 
the earth, and the root in the air; it is 
now handled by every dirty wench, 
condemned to do her dr udgery, and, 
by a capricious kind of fate, de eltined 
to make her things clean, and be naſty 
itſelf; at length worn out to the ſtumps 
in the ſervice of the maids, it 1s either 
thrown out of doors, or condemned to 
the laſt uſe, of kindling a fire. When 
I beheld this 
in myſelf, Surely mortal man is a 
* B:oom-ltick!” Nature ſent him into 
the world ſtrong and luſty, in a thri: 
ing condition, wearing his own hair 
on his head, the proper branches of 
this reaſoning vegetable, until the axe 
of intemperance has lopped off his 
green boughs, and left him a withered 
trunk: he then flies to art, and puts 
on a perriwig, valuing himſelf upon 
an unnatural bundle of hairs, all co- 
vered with powder, that never grew 
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for it's indiſcretion; and 


ON A BROOM. 


Ris rat 


_ fizhed, and ſaid with 


out of doors, 
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ent pariſh-churches, 


and came home 
excellively wearied, and exceſſively 
hungry: no more than two-pence halt. 
penny in the houſe, But ſee the good- 

neſs of God! The ſtrolling player, 
whom | had relieved, was £ man of 
fo; tune, who accidentally heard that l 
was as humane as | was indigent, and 
from a generous excentricity of tem- 
per, wanted to do me an efſential piece 
of ſervice: I had not _ an hour. at 
home when he came in, and declaring 
himſelf my friend, put a 6 This Pound 
note into my hand, and the next day 
preſented me with a living of three 
hundred pounds a year. 


S TICEX. 


on his head; but now ſhou!d this out 
Broom- ſtick pretend to enter the ſecne, 
proud of thoſe birchen ſports it never 
bore, and all red with Auth, tnough 
the ſweeping» of the knelt lady's cham 
ber, we thould be apt to ridicule and 
de ſpiſe it's vanity, Partial judges that 
we are of our own excclleacies: aad 
other men's defaults! 

But a Broom ſtick, perhaps vou 1 
ſay, is an emblem of a tree Randiag 
on it's head; and pray what is man, 
but a topſy-turvey creature, hi 
mal faculties perpe 


Cove 


ani- 
etually mounted on 
onal, his head where his beets 
ſhoula be, tror elling on the earth! 
and vet, with all his _—_ he {ets up 
to be an univerſal reformer and cor- 
rector of ahuſes, a remover of gricvan- 
ces, rakes into every flut's corner of 
nature, bringing hidden corr A. bo 
the light, and raiſes a mighty du 
where there was none before, eg 
deeply all the while in the very ame 
pollutions he pretends to ſweep away: 
his laft days are ſpent in flavery to wo- 
men, aud generally the leaſt deſerv- 
ing; till worn to the ſtumps, like his 
brother Beſom, he is either kicked 
or made uſe of to kin- 


dle flames for others to warm them 
ſelves by, 


TH 
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N this ſtate of ſavage ſolitude I was 


: * 
prompted to lay violent hands on 


myſelf; I reſolved and refrained, I be- 
came intrepid and cowardly by turns, 
till at lait the love of life prevailed, and 
I fet about examining what proviſion 
my kingdom afforded for the ſupport 
of my wretched exiſtence. But as night 


was approaching, | was apprehenſive” 


of beaſts of prey, which it was highly 
probable my iſland contained; | there- 
fore aſcended a tree, in order to repoſe 
myſelf, and to loſe, for a few moments 
at leaſt, the remembrance of my fate. 

Among the thick branches of this 
tree I luckily found a bird's-neit, con- 
taining two eggs of ſuch extraordinary 
magnitude, that I could with difficulty 
claſp one of them with my extended 
arms. Hunger ſtimulated me to avail 
myſelf of this ovarious treaſure; I broke 
one of the eggs, though not without 
apprehenſion of the bird catching me 
in the fact, and fully ſatisfied the crav- 
ings of nature with this providential 
ſupply, which I conjectured would be 
ſuficient to ſupport me for a fortnight. 
S-arcely had I finiſhed my repaſt, when 
the ſound of the bird's wings reach- 
ed my ears, 'The enormous fowl ap- 
proached with a flow but ſteady mo- 
tion; I now concluded my ſelf loſt he- 
vond redemption, as it might eafily 
dave ſwallowed me up at once, but with 
2 preſence of mind which has ſeldom 
failed me, I ſtood upright in the neſt, 
whirled my hat round my head with 
a horrid yell as the bird was about to 
deſcend, and initantly had the pleaſure 
to perceive that every motion indicated 


terror, and that it fled away with the. 


greateſt precipitation. Thinking my- 
ſelf ſafe from any farther alarms for 
the night, I committed myſelf to the 
arms of Morpheus, in a kind of dif- 
cumbent poſture within the neſt; and 
nature being almoſt worn out with fa- 
tigue and anxiety, I quickly fell aſleep, 
and was a wretch no more. I had not, 


however, enjoyed this zemiion more 
Yor, II. 


13 


NUMBER 


II. 


than four hours, before I was alarmed 
with a ſtroke on the face, and a con- 
fuſed noiſe in myears, which broke the 
chains of ſleep, and preſented before 
my eyes agang of monkies, who had 
been tempted by the hope of plunder 
to viſit my aſylum. I thought myſelf 
now in a more deplorable condition 
than ever, expecting to be torn to pieces 
by that horrid fraternity; but being de- 
termined to ſell my life as dear as poſ- 
fible, I drew a knife, the oaly weapon 
I was maſter of, and cut off one of their 
tails, with which J ſcourged the grin- 
ning crew, as they crouded round me, 
threatening vengeance. But this would 
not have protected me, as they appear- 
ed to be very ſtroug and malicious, had 


I not given ſeveral of them a pretty ſe- 


vere ſtab as they advanced, which ſo in- 
timidated the reſt, that they adviſed a 
retreat, which was ſpeedily put in exe- 
cution. Being again left in poſſeſſion 
of the neſt, I would have gladly cloſed 
my eyes a ſecond time; but terrors 
multiplying in my diſturbed imagi- 
nation, I could not compoſe myſelf 
ſufficiently to fall aſlecp: I therefore 
expected the approaching morn with 
pleaſure and ſolicitude; ! was deſirous 
to ſee what advantages my ſituation 
afforded; but I was deterred from mak- 
ing an unguarded ſurvey by the dan- 
gers I had already undergone, and con- 
tinued meditating projects till the ſun 
illumined the horizon, when [ hailed 
his riſing beams with the rapture of 


à Perhan. 


Having furniſned myielf with a ſtron 
club cut irom one of the branches of the 
tree in which Ilodged, 1 defccnded, and 

roceeded to the ſe2-thore, which was at 
a ſmall diſtance. Here l found oyſters 
of ſuch an excellent quality and ſize, 
that the ſhells were large enough for 
ſhie!ds, and the contents of one ſuffi- 
cient to ſatisfy fix men at leaſt. Balanc- 
ing advantages and difadvantages, I 
thought myſelf pretty well off inharing 
ſach reſources in my power; I made a 
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hearty breakfaſt on part of an oyſter; 
and, tracing the ſea-coaſt, endeavoured 
to determine the extent of my territory. 
However, as I proceeded with great 
caution, it was night before I had ſeen 
it's circumference, which I concluded 


was about twelve miles. I now re- 


turned to my neſt, in order to ſpend the 


night; and when I awaked had recourſe 


to the egg on which I had made a for- 


mer repaſt. In the morning I reſolved 
to proſecute my diſcoveries, and toexa- 
mine the internal produce of my king- 
dom, to fee what animals or vegetables 
it ſupplied, and what advantages I 
might derive from them to better my 


ſituation; for, being encircled by the 


ſea, and the continent appearing at a 
conſiderable diſtance, I could ſcarcely 
entertain a hope of being liberated from 
this iſ)and, unleſs by ſome very provi- 
dential intervention. I had not advanc- 
ed far from my lodging, before I diſ- 
covered a tree loaded witha kind of ap- 
ples, each about three ſeet in diameter, 
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which glorious ſight was very pleaſing to 
my eyes; but not knowing the nature of 
the fruit, I eat very little, leſt it ſhould 
poſſeſs a deleterious quality. Finding, 
however, no ill effects from it, I began 
to examine the tree more carefully: I 


taſted the leaves, which had the flavour 


and taſte of lettuces; I removed a piece 
of the bark, and found it poſſeſſed a fa. 


rinaceous quality; and obſerving a li- 


quid ooze out of a joint in the trunk, 
I applied it to my tongue, and thought 
it equal to the moſt delicious wine. 
This tree, ſo ſalutary, and ſo amply 
fitted to ſupply all my wants, I called 
the TREEOf LIFE; and as I intend, in 
a ſhort time, to publiſh a large collec- 
tion of drawings which I made in the 
courſe of my travels, the public may 
felicitate themſelves on one day ſeeing 
this extraordinary plant. I ſpent the 
whole day in exploring this magazine 


of good things, and at night took up 


my abode as before. 
| [To be continued, ] 


THE WAY To WEALTH. 


FROM AN OLD PENNSYLVANIA ALMANACK, ENTITLED POOR RICHARD 


Have heard that nothing gives an 
author ſo much pleaſure, as to 
find his works reſpectfully quoted by 
others. Judge, then, how much I mult 
have been gratified by an incident I 
am going to relate to you. I ſtopped 
my horſe lately, where a great num- 
ber of people were collectedat an auc- 
tion of merchants goods, The hour 
of the ſale not being come, they were 
converſing on the Mieſs of the times; 
and one of the company called to a 
plain, clean old man, with white 


locks—* Pray, FatherAbraham, what 


think you of the times? Will not 
theſe heavy taxes quite ruin the 
country? Hew ſhall we be ever able 
to pay them? What would you ad- 
© viſe us to?“ Father Abraham ſtood 
up, and replied “ If you would have 
my advice, Iwill give it you in ſhort; 
« for, A word to the wile is enough, 
as poor Richard ſays.” They joined 


a mn AQ 
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in deſiring him to ſpeak his mind; 


and, gathering round him, he pro- 


ceeded as follows. 


© Friends,” ſays he, the taxes are 
indeed very heavy; and if thoſe 
laid on by the government were the 
only ones we had to pay, we might 
more eaſily diſcharge them. But 
we have many others, and much 
more grievous to ſome of us. We 
are taxed twice as much by our idle- 
neſs, three times as much by our 
pride, and four times as much by 
our folly; and from theſe taxes the 
commiſſioners cannot eaſe or deli- 
ver us by allowing an abatement. 
However, let us hearken to good 
advice, and ſomething may be done 
for us; God helps them that help 

themſelves, as poor Richard ſays. 
It would be thought a hard govern. 
ment that ſhould tax it's people 
© one-tenth part of their time, to be 
employed 
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employed in it's ſervice: but idleneſs 
taxes many of us much more; ſloth, 
by bringing on diſeaſes, abſolutely 


ſhortens life. Sloth, like ruſt, con- 


ſumes faſter than labour wears, 
while the uſed key is always bright, 
as poor Richard ſays. But doſt thou 
love life, then do not ſquander time, 
for that is the ſtuff life is made of, 
as Poor Richard ſays. How much 
more than 15 neceſſary do we ſpend 
in ſleep! forgetting, That the ſleep- 
ing fox catches no poultry, and that 
there will be fleeping enough in the 
grave, as poor Richard ſays. 
time be of all things the molt pre- 
clous, waſting time muſt be, as Pocr 
Richard ſays, the greateſt prodiga- 


lity; ſince, as he eliewhere tells us, 


Loft time is never found again; and 


what we call time enough always 


proves little enough: let us then up 
and be doing, and doing to the pur- 


poſe; ſo by diligence we thalldo more 


with leſs perplexity. Sloth makes 
all things difficult, but induſtry all 
eaſy; and, He that riſeth late, muſt 
trot all day, and ſhall ſcarcely over- 
take his buſineſs at night; while la- 
zineſs travels ſo ſlowly, that poverty 
ſoon overtakes him. Drive thy bu- 
ſineſs, let not that drive thee; and 
Early to bed, and early to rife, 


makes a man healthy, wealthy, and 


wiſe, as Poor Richard ſays. 

So what ſignifies wiſhing and hop- 
ing for better times? We may make 
theſe times better if we beftir our- 
ſelves. Induſtry need not with; and 
he that lives upon hope will die 
faſting. There are no gains with- 
out pains; then Help, hands, for I 
havenolands; or, if 1 have, theyare 
ſmartly taxed. He that hath atrade, 
hath an eſtate; and he that hath a 
calling, hath an office of profit and 
honour, as Poor Richard ſays; but 
then the trade muſt be worked at, 
and the calling well followed, or 
neither the eſtate nor the office will 
enable us to pay our taxes. 
are induſtrious we ſhall never ſtarve, 
for, At the working man's houſe 
hunger looks in, but dares not en- 
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ter. Nor will the bailiff or the con- 
ſtable enter, for induſtry pays debts, 
while deſpair increaſeth them, 
What though you have found no 
treaſure, nor has any rich relation 
left you a legacy, diligence is the 
mother of good luck, and God gives 
all things to induſtry. Then plow 
deep, while ſluggards ſleep, and you 
mall have corn to fell and to keep. 
Work while 1t 1s called to-day, for 
you know not how much you may 
be hindered to-morrow. One to-day 
is worth two to-morrows, as Poor 
Richard fays; and, farther, Never 
leave that till to-morrow which you 
can do to-day, If you were a ſer- 
vant, would you not be aſhamed that 
a good maſter ſhould catch you idle? 
Are you then your own matter, be 
aſhamed to catch yourſelf idle, when 
there is ſo much to be done for 
yourſelf, vour family, your country, 
and your king. Handle your tools 
without mittens; remember that 
The cat in gloves catches no mice, 
as Poor Richard ſays. It is true, 
there 1s much to be done, and per- 
haps you are weak-handed; but 
ſtick to it ſteadily, and you will ſee 
great effects: for Conſtant dropping 
wears away ſtones; and by diligence 
and patience the mouſe eat in two 
the cable; and Little ſtrokes fell 
reat oaks, — 


* Methinks I hear ſome of you ſay, 


« Muſt a man afford himſelf no lei- 
© ſure?” Iwill tell thee, my friend, 
© what Poor Richard ſays: Employ 
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thy time well, if thou meaneſt to 


gain leiſure; and ſince thou art not 
ſure of a minute, throw not away an 
hour. Leiſure 1s time for doin 

ſomething uſeful; this leiſure the 
diligent man will obtain, but the 
lazy man never; for, A life of lei- 
ſure and a life of lazineſs are two 
things. Many, without labour, 


would live by their wits only, but 
they break for want of ftock; where- 
as induſtry gives comfort, plenty, 
and reſpect. Fly pleaſures, and they 
will follow you. The diligent ſpin- 
ner has a W and now I have 

2 


© a ſheep 
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a ſheep and a cow, every body bids 
me good-morrow. 

© But with our induſtry we muſt 
likewiſe be fteadv, ſettled, and 
careful, and overſee our own affairs 
with our own eyes, and not truſt 


too much to others; tor, as Poor 
Richard ſays— 


& TI never ſaw an oft- removed tree, 

44 Nor yet an oft-re moved family, 

& That throve ſo well as thoſe that ſettled be.“ 
And again, Three removes are as 
bad as a fire; and again, Keep thy 
ſhop, and thy ſhop will keep thee; 
and, again, If you would have your 
buſinefs done, go; if not, fend. And 
again, | 

& He that by the plow would thrive, 

4 Himſelt muſt either hold or drive.“ 
And again, Lhe eye of a maſter will 
do more work than both his hands; 
and, again, Want of care does us 
more damage than want of knows. 
ledge; and. again, Not to overſee 


workmen, is to leave them your 


purſe open. I ruiting too much to 


otherscare is the ruin of many; for, 


in the affairs of this world, men are 


ſaved, not by faith, but by the want 


of it: but a man's own care 1s pro- 
fitable; for, If you would have a 
faithful ſervant, and one that you 
like, ſerve yourſelf. A little neg- 
lect may breed great miſchief; for 
want of a nail the ſhoe was loſt; 
for want of a ſhoe the horſe was loft; 
and for want of a horſe the rider 
was loſt, being overtaken and flain 
by the enemy; all for want of a lit- 
tle care about a horſe-ſhoe nail. 
© So much for induſtry, my friends, 
and attention to one's own buſineſs; 
but to theſe we muſt add frugality, 
if we would make our induſtry 
more certainly ſucceſsful. A man 
may, if he knows not how to ſave as 
he gets, keep his noſe all his life at 
the grindſtone, and die not worth 
a groat at laſt. A fat kitchen makes 
a lean will; and 
« Many So are ſpent in the getting, 
« Since women for tea forſook ſpinning and 
„ knitting, | 
© And men for punch forſook hewing 
& fplitting.” 


and 
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If you would be wealthy, think of 
ſaving as well as of getting. The 
Indies have not made Spain rich, 
becauſe her outgoes are greater than 
her 1 incomes, 

* Away, then, with your expenſive 
follies, and you will not then have 
ſo much cauſe to complain of hard 
times, heavy taxes, and chargeable 
families; for— 


&© Women and wine, game and deceit, 
& Make the wealth ſmall, and the wan: great.“ 


And, farther, What maintains one 
vice, would bring up two children. 
You may think, perhaps, that a lit- 
tle tea or a little punch now and 
then, diet a little more coltly, 
cloaths a litile finer, and a little en- 
tertainment now and then, can be 
no great matter; but remember, 
Many a little makes a mickle. Be- 
ware of little expences; A ſmall 
leak will fink a great ſhip, as Poor 
Richard ſays; and, again, Who 
dainties love, ſhall beggars prove; 
and moreover, Fools make teaſts, 
and wife men eat them. 

* Here you are all got together to this 
ſale of fincries and kanick-knack-. 
You call them goods; but, if you do 
not take care, they will prove evils 
to ſome of you. Youexpeet they will 
be ſold cheap; and perhaps they 
may, for leſs than the y coſt: but if 
you have no occaſion for them, they 
muſt be dear to you. Remember 
what Poor Richard ſays: Buy what 
thou haft no need of, and ere long 
thou ſhalt ſell thy neceſſaries. And 


again, Ata great pennyworth pauſe 


a while. He means, that perhaps 
the cheapneſs is apparent only, 
and not real; or the bargain, by 
ſtraitening thee in thy buſinel>, 
may do thee more harm than good, 
For in another place he ſays, Ma- 
ny have been ruined by buying 
good pennyworths. Again, It 15 
fooliſh to lay out money in a pur- 
chaſe of repentance; and yet this 
tolly is practiſed every day at auc- 
tions, for want of minding the Al- 
manack, Many a one, for the ſake 
oi finery on the back, have gone 
© with 
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with a hungry belly, and half ſtarv- 
ed their families; Silks and ſattins, 
ſcarlet and velvets, put out the 
kitchen-fire, as poor Richard ſays. 
Theſe are not the neceſſaries of life; 
they can ſcarcely be called the con- 
veniences; and yet only becauſe 
they look pretty, how many want 
to have them? By theſe and other 
extravagances, the genteel are re- 
duced to poverty, and forced to bor- 
row of thoſe whom they formerly 
deſpiſed, but who, through induftry 
and frugality, have maintained their 
ſtanding; in which cate it plainly 
appears, that A ploughman on his 
legs is higher than a gentleman on 
his Knees, as Poor Richard ſays; 
Perhaps they have had a ſmall 
eſtate left them, which they knew 
not the getting of; they think, 
It is day, and will never be night; 
that a little to be ſpent out of ſo 


much is not worth minding; but 


Always taking out of the mea]-tub, 
and never putting in, ſoon comes to 
the bottom, as Poor Richard ſays; 
and then, When the well is dry, 
they know the worth of water. 
But this they might have known be- 
fore, if they had taken his advice: 
If you would know the value of 


money, go and try to borrow ſome; 


for He that goes a borrowing gocs 
a ſorrowing, as Poor Richard tays; 
and indeed fo does he that lends to 
1 , a 

ſuch people, w 1en he goes to get it 
again. Poor Dick farther adviſes, 
and ſays— 

4 Fond pride of dreſs is ſure a very curſe; 

% Ere fancy you conſult, conſult your purſe,” 


And again, Pride is as loud a beg- 


ar as want, and a great deal more 
ſaucy. When you have bought one 
fine thing, you mult buy ten more, 
that your appearance may be ail of 
a piece; but Poor Dick ſays, It is 
eaſier to ſuppreſs the firſt defire, 
than to ſatisfy all that follow it: 
and it is as truly folly for che poor 
to ape the rich, as for the frog to 
ſwell in order to equal the ox. 
6 Veſſels large may venture more, 


6& But little boats ſhould keep near ore.“ 
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It 1s, however, a folly ſoon puniſh- 
ed; for, as Poor Richard ſays, Pride 
that dines on vanity, ſups on con- 
tempt; Pride breakfaited with Plen- 
ty, dined with Poverty, and ſupped 
with Infamy. And, after all, of 
what uſe is this pride of appear- 
ance, for which ſo much is riſked, 
ſo much is ſuffered It cannot pro- 
mote health, nor eaſe pain; it makes 
no increaſe of merit in the perſon, 
it creates envy, it haſtens misfor- 
tune. 

* But what madneſs mutt it be to 
run in debt for theſe ſuperfluities ? 
We are offered, by the terms of this 


tale, fix months credit; and that, 


perhaps, has induced ſome of us to 
attend it, becauſe we cannot ſpare 
the ready-money, and hope now to 
be fine without it. But, ah! think 
what you do when you run in debt; 
you give to another power over 
your liberty. If you cannot pay at 
the time, you will be aſhamed to ſee 
your creditor; you will be in fear 
when you ſpeak to him, you will 
make poor pitiful ſneaking excuſes, 
and, by degrees, come to loſe your 
veracity, and fink into baſe, down- 
right lying; for, The ſecond vice 
is lying, the firſt is running in debt, 
as poor Richard ſays: and, again, to 
the ſame purpoſe, Lying rides upon 
Debt's back; whereas a free-born 
Engliſhman ought not to be aſham- 


ed nor afraid to ſee or ſpeak to any 


man living. But poverty often de- 
prives a man of all ſpirit and virtue, 
cis hard for an empty bag to ſtand - 
upright. What would you think 


ot that prince, or that government, 


ho ſhould iſſue an edict forbidding 
you to drefs like a gentleman or 


gentlewoman, on pain of 1mpriſon- 


ment or ſervitude? Would you not 
ſay that you were free, have a right- 
to dreſs as you pleaſe, and that ſuch 
an edict would be a breach of your 
privileges, and ſuch a government 
tyrannical? And yet you are about 
to put yourſelf under that tyranny 
when you run in debt for ſuch dreſs! 
Your creditor has authority, at his 
« pleaſure, 
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« pleaſure, to deprive you of your li- 
© berty, by confining you in gaol 
© for life, or by ſelling you for a ſer- 
© vant, if you mould not be able to 
© pay him. When you have got your 
© bargain, you may, perhaps, think 
© little of payment; but, as Poor Ki- 
© chard lays, Creditors have better 
© memories than debtors; creditors 
© are a ſuperſtitious ſect, great o b- 
© ſervers of ſet days and times. The 
© day comes round before you are a- 
© ware, and the demand is made be- 
© fore you are prepared to ſatisfy it; 
* or, if you bear your debt in mind, 
© the term, which at firſt ſeemed ſo 
long, will, as it leſſens, 1 ex- 
© tremely ſhort: Time will fee 

« 
- 
o 
« 
bu 
ce 
o 
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have added wings to his heels as w they | 


as his ſhoulders. Thoſc have a ſhort 

Lent who owe money to be paid 

at Eaſter. At preſent, perhaps, you 

may think yourſelves in thriving 

circumſtances, and that you can 
© bear a little ertravagance without 
injury; but— 


& For age and want ſave while you may, 
c No morning ſun laſts a whole day!“ 


Gain may be temporary and uncer- 
tain, but ever, while you hve, ex- 
pence 1s conſtant and certain; and 
It 1s eaſter to build two chimnies 
than to keep one in fuel, as Poor 
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ſupperleſs, than riſe | in debt. 


& Get what you can, and what you get hold; 
£6 ?Tis the ſtone that will turn all your lead 
* into gold.“ 


And when you have got the philoſo- 
pher's ſtone, ſure you will no longer 
complain of bad times, or the diffi- 
culty of paying taxes. 


8 @: © .S 


* his doctrine, my friends, is rea- 


* fon and wiſdom: but, after all, do 
not deyend tco much upon your own 


induſtry, and frugality, and pru- 


Richard ſays: ſo, Rather go to bed 
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dence, though excellent things, for 
© they may all be blaſted, without the 
* blefiing of Heaven; and there fore 
aſk that bleſſing humbly, and be not 
uncharitable to thoſe that at preſent 
{ſeem to want it, but comfort and 
help them. Remember, Job ſuffered, 
and was afterwards proſperous, 

* And now, to conclude, Exper: 
ence keeps a dear ichool, but fool; 
will learn in no other, (as Poor Ri- 
chard fays) and ſcarce in that; for 
it is true, We may give advice, but 
we cannot give conduct: however, 
remember this, They that will not 
be counſelled, cannot be helped; 
and farther, that, If you will not 
hear R-aſon, ſhe will ſurely rap your 
© knuckles, as Poor Richard ſays.“ 

Thus the old gentleman ended his 
harangue. The people heard it, and 
approved the doctrine—and 1mme- 
diately practiſed the contrary, juſt as 
1f 1t had been a common ſermon; ; for 
the auction opened, and they began 
to buy extravagantly. I found the 
good man had thoroughly ſtudied my 
Almanacks, and digeſt. d all I had 
dropt on theſe topics quring the courſe 
of twenty- -five years. The ee 
mention he made of me muſt hay 
tired any one elſe; but my vanity was 
wonderfully del:ghted with it, though 
I was conſcious that not a tenth part 
of the wiſdom was my own which he 
aſcribed to me, but rather the glean- 
ings that I had made of the ſenſe of 
all ages and nations. However, I re- 
ſolved to be the better for the echo 
of it; and, though I had at firft de- 
termined to buy ſtuff for a new coat, 
I went away, reſolved to wear my old 
one a little longer. Reader, if thou 
wilt do the ſame, thy profit will be as 
great as mine. I am, as ever, thine 
0 ſerve thee, 


c 


c 


RICHARD SAUNDERS, 
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CHARACTERS, 


WRITTEN BY MR. SAMUEL BUTLER, 
AL THOR OF HUDIBRAS, 


XL. 
A JEALOUS MAN 

S very unſettled in his mind, and 
full of doubts, whether he ſhould 
take his wife for better, or for worte. 
He knows not what to make of him- 
ſelf, but fears his wife does, and that 
ſhe made him and his heir at a heat; 
his horns grow inward, and are very 
uneaſy and paintul to his brain. He 
breaks his ſleep in watching opportu- 
nities to catch himſelf cuckold i in the 
manner. He fancies himſelf regene- 
rate in the body of his wife, and dehres 
nothing more than, with Cardan and 
Gufman, to know all the particu! lars 
and circumſtances of his own beget- 


ting. He beats his brains perpetu als 


ly to try the hardneſs of his head, x ind 
find out how the callus improves br om 
time to time. He breeds horns, as 
children do teeth, with much pain 
and unquietneſé; and (as fome hut- 
bands are ſaid to be) 15 ſick at the ſto- 
mach, and pukes when his w 5 den 
Her pleaſure: become his pa and 


by an odd kind of ſymp: age the + bob 


ſhe receives below beak cut on his 
forehead, like a tobacco- pipe, that 
being cke at one end breaks at 
the other. tle ſeeks after his honour 
ge ſatisfaction with the lame tuccets 
thoſe do that are robbed; who 
Bo perhaps, ind the thief, but fel- 
dom or never get their goods again. 
Je throws crois and pi ile. to prove 
himſelf a cuckold or not; and as th 
world is always apt to ſide with the 


worit ſenie, let his chance prove what 


it will, he plays at cross you loſs, 
and pile I in. I he remedies he 
takes to cure his jealonly are worte 


than the dlieaſe; for if his fuipicion 


be true, it is paſt cure; if falſe, he 


gives his wite juſt cauſe to make it 
true; for it is not the part of a viztu- 
ous woman to ſuffer her huſband 
knowingly to continue in an error. 


XLI. 

AN INSOLENT MAN 
OES miſchief, like a perſon of 
quality, merely for his ſport, and 

affronts a man voluntarily ef his own 
free inclination, without any merit of 
his, or advantage of his own, or ex- 

ectation of return, merely to pleaſe 
himſelf, The meaner his condition 
is, the more barbarous his inſolence 
appears; for vices in the rabble are 
like weeds, that grow rankeſt on a 
dunghill. He has no way to advance 
his own pride, or worth, as he takes 
it, but by treading with contempt 
and fcorn upon others, If he is in 
authority, he does it not by the virtue, 
but vice of his place; and the more 
odious his carriage is, the mere he 
ſuppoſes ie becomes him and his au- 
thority. It is more notorious in baſe 
perſons than others, and moſt in ſlaves, 
as dogs, that uſed to be tied up, are 
fercer when they are let looſe. He 
raiſes himſelf as high as his pride and 
vain-glory wil! bear him, that he may 
light the keavier upon thoſe that are 
under him ; for he never meddles with 
others. unleſs he is ſure of the advan- 
tage, and knows how to come off. 
He treats men more rudely than the 
hangman, and wants his civility to aſk 
then pardon for the ill accommoda- 
tion they are like to have from him. 
He uſes men the beſt way that he un- 
deritands, and che worſt that they do; 
for when Ke > [inks to appear braveſt, 


they eftrem him the verieſt wretch in 
the we ela He is a ſmall petty ty- 
rant; and in that is ſo much the worſe; 
for the weaneſt tyrannies are always 


the moſt inſufferable, as the thinner 
the air is, the more it pierces. He is 
a difloating brother io humanity, and 


as zealouſly barbarcus in civil affairs, 


25 others are made by their churches. 
His compoſition is nothing but pride 


and choler, and he is hot in the fourth 


degree, 
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50 
degree, which is the next door but 
one, on the left-hand as you go, to 
diſon. The only way to deal with 
Lim is to deſpiſe him; for no wite man 
will be mad, if he can help it, becaule 

he is bitten by a mad-dog. 

XLII. 
THE RASH MAN 

Hs a fever in his brain, and there- 
fore is rightly ſaid to be hot. 
headed. His reaſon and his actions 
ran down hill, borne headlong by his 
unſtaid will. He has not patience to 
conſider, and perhaps it would not 
be the better tor him if he had; for 
he is ſo poſſeſſed with the firſt appre- 
henſion of any thing, that whatſoever 
comes after loſes the race, and 15 pre- 
Judged. All his actions, like tins, 
lead him perpetually to repentance, 
and from thence to the place from 
whence they came, to make more 
work for repentance; for though he 
be corrected never ſo often, he is never 
amended, nor will his haſte give him 
time to call to mind where it made 
him ſtumble before; for he is always 
upon full ſpeed, and the quickneſs of 
his motions takes away and dazzles the 
eyes of his underſtanding. All his 
defigns are like diſeaſes, with which 
he is taken ſuddenly before he 1saware, 
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and whatſoever he does is extem pore, 
without premeditation; for he believes 
a ſudden life to be the beſt of all, as 
ſome do a ſudden death. He purſues 
things, as men do an enemy upon a re- 
treat, until he is drawn into an am 


buſh for want of heed and circumſpec- 


tion. He falls upon things as they 
lie in his way, as if he ſtumbled ar 
them, or his foot ſlipped and caſt him 
upon them; for he is commonly toil- 
ed, and comes off with bruiſes. He 
engages in buſineſs, as men do in 
duels, the ſooner the better, that, if 
any evil come of it, they may not be 
found to have ſlept upon it, or con- 
ſulted with an effeminate pillow in 
point of honour and courage. He 
ſtrikes when he is hot himſelf, not 
when the iron is ſo, which he deſigns 
to work upon. His tongue has no re- 
tentive faculty, but is always running 
like a fool's drivel. He cannot keep 
it within compaſs, but it will be al- 
ways upon the ramble, and playing of 
tricks upon a frolick, fancying of 
paſſes upon religion, ſtate, and the 
perſons of thoſe that are in preſent 


authority, no matter how, to whom, 


or where; for his diſcretion is always 
out of the way when he has occaſion 
to make ule of it. 


OF DORION, 


A CELEELERATED MUSICIAN. 


ORION is mentioned by Plu- 
| tarch as a flute-player, who had 
made ſeveral changes in the muiic of 
his time, and who was head of a fect 
of performers, that militated againſt 
another ſe& of practical muſicians, of 
which Antigenides was the chief; a 
proof that theſe two maiters were co- 
temporaries and rivals, Dorion, though 
much celebrated as a great muſician 
and poet by Athenzus, 15 better known 
to poſterity as a voluptuary. Both his 
muſic and poetry are loſt; however, 
many of his pleaſantries are preſerved. 


Being at Milo, a city of Egypt, and 


not able to procure a lodging, he en- 
quired of a prieſt, who was ſacrificing 
in a chapel, to what divinity it was de- 
dicated; who anſwered—* To jupiter 
* and Neptune.'—< How fhould I be 
able,“ ſays Dorion, to get a lodg- 
ing in a place where even the gods 


are obliged to lie double?“ Supping 


one night with Nicoereon, in the iſland 
of Cyprus, and admiring a rich gold 
cup that was placed on the ſide- board 
— The goldſmith will make you juſt 
* ſuch another, ' replied the prince, 
whenever you pleaſe!—“ He will 
* obey your orders much better than 

mine, 
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mine, Sir,“ ſays Dorion; * ſo let me 
© have that, and do you beſpeak ano- 
© ther?” 

The remark of Athenzus upon this 
reply is, that Dorion acted againſt the 
proverb, which fays that— 


© To flate-players Nature gave brains, there's 


no doubt; 
© But, alas! 'tis in vain, for they ſoon blow them 
- 2: wut. | 

On hearing the deſcription of a 
tempeſt, in the Nanphus of Timo- 
theus, Dorion ſaid he had ſeen a much 
better ina boiling cauldron. 

Having loſt a large ſhoe at a ban- 
quet, which he wore on account of his 


foot being violently ſwelled by the gout 
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— The only harm I wiſh the thief,” 
faid he, © is, that my ſhoe may fit him.“ 
This, it may be obſerved, would be a 
{range accident at a modern feaſt; but 
will not appear extraordinary, when we 
conſider that it was then the cuſtom to 
eatin a reclining poſture; and that all 
the gueſts pulled off their ſhoes, that 


the couches might not be dirtied. 


'The wit and talents of Dorion made 
amends for his gluttony, and he was 
a welcome gueſt wherever he went. 
Philip of Macedon, in order to enliv- 
en his parties of pleaſure, and enſure 
mirth and conviviality, uſed frequent- 
ly to invite him, with Ariſtonicus the 
cithariſt. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A PEN, 


A biography is a branch of ſcience 


that has always claimed the re- 


gard of the ſenſible and diſcerning 
in the moſt enlightened ages; on ac- 
count of it's being both inſtructing 
and pleaſing, I hope to be exculed in 


laying before the public a ſeries of. 


adventures, which will be found at 
leaſt uncommon, if not intereſting. 
I ſhall therefore, without farther apo- 
logy, enter on my own hiſtory, and 
relate the moſt material events that 
have befallen me, from the earlieſt 
part of my exiſtence to this day. 

_ The firit thing I can remember, is 
my being, a long time ſince, ſituated 
on the wing of my parent, with four 
of my brethren, on a large common 
in Lincolnſhire, Here we lived in 
great amity with each other for feve. 
ral months, being carefully placed by 
my mother's fide continually, and in- 
vigorated by the warmth of her body, 
till we ripened into full growth and 
firmneſs, and were capable of aſſiſting 
her in the various employments of 
her ſtation. 

We frequently enabled her to efcape 
her purſuers, by running when light- 
ly attacked; and carried her alot: in 
the air, when any imminent danger 
threatened. 
At lengtn, however, a dreadful ca- 
taſtrophe happened to my mother, 
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and about thirty more of her compa- 
nions. She was caught, with the reſt, 
in ſpite of the utmoſt efforts we could 
make for her reſcue, inhumanly 
ſtripped, while alive, of us her off- 
ſpring, and then turned out, almoſt 
naked and defenceleſs, with her fel- 
low-{uferers, on the fame common 
which had been the place of her birth. 

Tbis account may, perhaps, be look - 
ed on as fiftitious by many of my 
readers; but I can aſſure them that it is 


the general practice in that humane 
and polite country; and that many of 


our ſpecies have been claimed as 
tythes by ſome of the pious tribe of 
Aaron, to reward the pains they are at 
in implanting the principles of hu- 
manity and benevolence in the ten- 

der-hearted inhabitants. 
Bur to return. Myſelf and brethren 
were violently torn from her bleed- 
ing ſides, (without the leaft regard to 
her moving cries and writhing an- 
guiſh) and put into a baſket by an old 
woman, where we found a number of 
our ſpecies inthe fame ſtate of flavery. 
Here we condoled with cach other 
on our hard fate, in the hands of un- 
pitying enemies, and expoſed defence- 
lefs to the unknown inſults of un- 
feeling barbarity. In a ſhort time we 
were ſhut up in cloſe durance, and de- 
prived of air, light, and water, for 
il many 
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many days. Atlength we were hud- 
dled promiſcuoully together ina large 
hamper, and put into the Stilton 
waggon for London. 

On our arrival there, we were car- 
ried to a large dealer in our ſpecies, 
who purchaſed us at a low price, 
and turned us into a room amongſt 
thouſands of companions, who had 
arrived there before us. Here we 
paſſed the night under various appre- 
henſions of our fate, till the approach 
of morning, which put an end to our 
conjectures, by the experience of ſuch 
horrid tortures as could not have 
been exceeded by a Nero or Caligula. 

Soon aſter ſun-rifing, the tyrant 
who had bought us came 1nto our 
apartment with a fierce countenance, 
accompanied with two or three of his 
myrmidons at his heels. He ſoon laid 
hold of ſeveral companies of us, which 
were ſeparately bound up with cords, 
and conveyed us into another room, 
where was a large fire, and a cauldron 
over it filled with boiling liquor. 

I apprehended we were going to 
ſufer ſome new calamity; but how 
great was my horror, when my cruel 
maſter, with me, and about hve hun- 
d red of my companions in his arms, 
approacked the reeking vaſe, and 
threw us into the boiling fluid that 
filed it! The act was ſo ſudden, that, 
had vt: been in our power, we had no 
time to refiit; therefore, as ſoon as we 
felt the piercing heat, we endeavoured 
to k&cepabove the furface. | 

But even this poor ſolace was de- 
nied us by our cruel maſter, who preſſ- 


ed us down in the liquor till it had 


pen: every part of our frame, 

nd nearly deſtroyed our texture. 
Words are too faint to expreſs the an- 
guiſh we felt in this Tartarian gulph, 
wherein we were almott reduced to a 
jelly. At length, however, we were 
releaſed from our torment, and thrown 
by to cool at leiſure. But this was 
only a temporary reſpite from one ſuf- 
tering to another; for in a ſhort ſpace 
of tine we were ſeized, and condemn- 
ed to paſs the night in a hot oven. 
Soon as we approached the dreadful 
mouth, our fine laments began to 
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ſhrink; but when we were incloſed in 
the horrid cavity, our tender bodies 
were ſcorched to that degree, that 
our texture was again almoſt deſtroy. 
ed. Our ſkins were ſhrunk, parched, 
and ſhrivelled, hke thoſe of the in- 
habitants of Madagaſcar, or the 
ſwarthy inhabitants who dwell under 
the torrid zone. Here we ſuffered 
the moſt intolerable anguiſh, while the 
piercing heat dried up all our fluids, 
and melted our very marrow ; yet we 
found no end of our being, but ſtill 
ſurvived to undergo new torments 
from another maſter. By degrees the 
heat abated; and in the morning, be- 
ing releaſed from our confinement, 
myſelf, and ninety- nine more of my 


companions, were diſpoſed of, as a 


ſample of our colony, to an eminent 
ſtationer in Fleet Street. On our ar 
rival there, we were mixed with a 
vaſt number of our ſpecies in a back 
room, where we enjoyed a longer re- 
ſpite from miſery than we had known 
ſince our firſt captivity. 

At length, however, a ſtrange kind 
of a being, called an Author, came; 
and, with an odd mien and geſture, 
looked us over, and purchaſed a ſcore 
of us, whom he took home with him 
to his lodgings. Our new malter 
lived in an unfrequented court, in an 
exalted region, vulgarly called an un- 
cieled garret. 

Here we were exempt from the ter- 
rors of heat, and enjoyed every ad- 
vantage that a free circulation of air 
could ſupply; there being a great 
many fiſſures in the dome, through 
which * Favonius breath'd his gentle 

* gales,' and cooling rains deſcended 
A window towards the eaft (whoſe 
fractured quarries proclaimed the ra- 
vages of time) admitted a dim, ſha- 
dowy light, over the whole manſion. 
Here our maſter entering, threw us 
down in a kind of extaſy, muttering 
hard ſentences, which we knew not, 
with a vociferous accent, while his 
eyes and hands wererolled and thrown 
about in the moſt —_—_ atti- 
tudes and geſtures. We ſoon per- 
ceived on the floor the ſcattered frag- 


ments of many of our ſpecies, cut, 
hacked, 
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hacked, and torn into piece- meal. 


This greatly alarmed me, and gave 
me the firſt ſuſpicion of thoſe un- 
heard-of tortures we were ſhortly to 
undergo. 

But we had not long to reflect on 
the ſcene; for our malter ſoon un- 
bound us, and ſqueezed our bodies 
alternately, without pity; till, finding 
one of mv companions more robuſt 
than the reſt, he laid him on the ta- 
ble before him. 'Then with uplifted 
eyes, and in a tone of exultation, he 
exclaimed—* Thou ſhalt be the inſtru- 
ment of railing me to the pinnacle 
© of fame, and of encirchng my brows 
© with unfading laurels.” 

Inſtantly taking a ſmall knife out 
of his pocket, (being the only thing 
he had now left in it) he catched up 
my companion, and ſcraped his body 
till no part of the ſkin was left on 
kim, and the very finews lay bare. 
Then making a dreadful inciſion in 
the lower part of his belly, he drew 
out his entrails entire; after which he 
ſplit him up the back, and ſharpened 
him to a point. But it happening 
that the fiſſure in his back was a little 
jagged, he threw him aſide ina rage, 
and immediately catched up me. I 
then ſuffered the like excoriating and 
mutilating operations, notwithſtand- 
ing all my endeavours to evade the 
edge of bis cruel knife. Now hav- 
ing loſt my lower parts, I was meta- 
mor phoſed into a new being, although 
not deprived of my exiſtence, and 
ſtuck erect in a broken phtal of black 
liquor before him, to be © the inſtru- 
ment of raiſing him to the pinnacle 
of fame.“ As the delicacy of my 


frame and pliant diſpoſition pleaſed 


him, I was carefully preſerved as his 
favourite ſervant, and employed by 
him in numerous offices, though ſel- 
dom to any good purpoſe. 

But, notwithſtanding this, I was 
ſtill far from being happy; for ſome- 
times, in the midſt of his lucubra— 
tions, he would hold me ſo near the 
fire, that I was almoſt ſcorched; and 
at other times, when he had racked 
his brains ineffectually for a new 
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thought, or a poignant remark, he 
would gripe me between his teeth till 
I was near per:ſhing. However, on 
the whole, I enjoyed more eaſe than 
formerly, although I was generally 
employed on hard duty, which ſo in- 
Jured my lower parts, that the ope- 
ration of the knife was frequently 
wanting. | | 
As my maſter was a manufacturer 
of paragraphs to fill up barren newſ- 
papers, I have often related robberies 
and murders that were never com- 
mitted; brought many perſons to the 
altar of Hymen, who perhaps had ne- 
ver ſeen each other; conſigned num- 
bers to the tomb, who, for aught I 
knew, were in perfect health; and re- 
lated many private tranſactions, in- 
trigues, gallantries, and tete-à- tete 
converſations, which had no exiſtence 
but in the addled brains of my maſter. 
| have alſo been of ſingular uſe to 
him in artfully endeavouring to ren- 
der vice pleaiing, and folly venera- 
ble; in making virtue the object of 
ridicule, or at leaſt to enforce her 
precepts with ſuch languor and cool- 
nets, as evinced my matter not to have 
been her real friend. 
Sometimes, indeed, I have pro- 
moted vice without hypocriſy, in de- 
ſcribing the moit pictureſque ſcenes 
of lewdneſs and debauchery tranſ— 
acted in ſtews, brothels, night-cellars, 
and bagnios, in terms beſt calculated 
to awaken licentious paſſions in man- 
kind. At other times, in the charac- 
ter of a learned divine, I have made 
commentaries on the ſacred text for 
hire, and puffed off my erudite per- 
formances with the dignifed title of 
a doctor of divinity. In thort, I have 
been a perfect Proteus in my employ- 


ment eyer ſince | became the ſlave of 


this mercenary hireling, whole daily 
bread I was the means of procuring, 
at the expence of every honourable 
conſideration. 

However, being by continual duty 
reduced to a ſtate of incapacity for 
delicate ſervice, I one day chanced 
to diſgorge a conſiderable quantity of 
the black virulent fluid of his ink- 
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horn on the fair copy of a petition to 
a certain great man for political em- 
ployment. This put him in ſuch a 
rage, that he threw me inſtantly out 
of the caſement that ſtood open be- 
fare him. My natural levity occa- 
ſioned me to make a flow deſcent; 
and a young lady paſhng by at that 
inſtant, I ſafely lodged myſelf in the 
bood of her capuchin. 

This lady was the daughter of an 
old citizen, a perfect miſer; and had 
a ſecret correſpondence with a young 
officer in the guards, whoſe perſonal 
accompliſhments, though they gained 
the affections of the daughter, were 
not beheld in the ſame amiable light 
by the old gentleman; for this plain 
reaſon, becauſe they were oppoſite to 
his own. He was deſcended from a 
good family, was very gentcel in his 
perſon, extremely affable in his con- 
verſation, a man of ſtrict honour, and 
who deteited a mean ation. He had, 
however, the misfortune to be the 
younger brother of a numerous fami- 
ly, and was to ſeek his fortune in the 
feld of honour. 

Dorus (for ſo 1 ſhall call him) had 
frequently ſeen the lady in one of the 
green- boxes of Covent Garden theatre, 
and between the acts had employed 
his time ſo effectually, as to gain an 
entire poflethon of her heart. Her 
father having received intelligence of 
the affair, took it into his head that 
ſhe might probably elope; therefore, 
on her return from the milliner's, 
where ſhe had been that morning, he 
thought proper to conkne her to her 
room, and to deprive her of the uſe 
of all my ſpecies. In this ſolitude 
ſhe ſpent the day, without the poſſi- 
bility of informing her dear Dorus 
of her impriſonment; but in the even- 
ing, when ſhe was folding up her ca- 
puchin, I fell out on the table before 
her, and my unexpected preſence 

illed her with the greateſt tranſport. 
She inftantly catched me up, regard- 
ing me as a valuable treaſure, and 
preiling me to her lips with extaſy, 
carefully lodged me in a private draw- 
er for future uſe, Next day ſhe re- 
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queſted ſome black cherries, w!:ith be- 
ing ſent up to her, ſhe employed me, 
in conjunction with the Juice, to in- 
form her dear charmer uhere the was 
conhned. But as ſhe was folding u 
tne letter, her father unexpectedly 
entering, ſaw me lying on the table, 
and in a fit of paſſion, vented in fe- 
vere. excla mations, C cached me wp, 
and put me in his coat- pocket. 

The firit uſe | was put to after I fell 
Into the hands of Gripus, (my new 
maſter) was to diſinherit my fair miſ- 


treſs. This was a taſk greatly againſt 


my will to perform; but | was a mere 
machine, and incapable of reſiſting. 
But I had ſoon after the ſati:faction 
to find, that the old gentleman's re- 
enge recoiled upon himſelf; for hav- 
ing both wills before him, he in the 
hea: of his paſſion threw that in waich 
his daughter was diſinherited into the 
fire, and carefully lodged the former, 
in which ihe was appointed foie le- 
gatee, in his ſtrong box. After this 
1 was employed in making contracts, 
and ſigning receipts for "aterct on 


bonds "to young tradeſmen, at the 


rate of twenty per cent, till I became 
unfit for uſe, and was thrown by, to- 
tally neglected. 

At laft, however, one day, ſome 


coals happening to fall into the drip- 


ping-pan, while the meat was roalt- 
ing, the cook catched me up as I lay 
in the corner, to ſweep them out, and 
placed me on the fide of the fender, 
A kitten being in the room, and at- 
tracted by the gravy that hung about 


me, catched me up in her jaws, and 


with hideous roaring ran into the 
dining room, and conveyed me under 
a bureau. Here ſhe mumbled me till 
my upper parts were almoſt deſtroyed ; 
but ſtill I ſurvived, and remained 


there neglected many months, till at 


length the death of my maſter occa- 
fioned a general removal of the furni- 


ture. It was then that I was found 
by the ſcullion, who being engaged 


in an amour with an Iriſn chairman, 
wanted to ſend him an aſſignation that 
very evening. After ſhe had wrote 
her billet-doux, ſhe left me in her 

chamber 
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chamber by a parce] of paper; and 
while ſhe was abſent in the morning, 
I employed myſelf, for the firit time, 
in writing this narrative of my own 
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55 
adventures, Which you will pleaſe to 
inſert in your Magezine of Wit, I am 
your friend and benefactor at com- 


mand, A Px. 


SPEECH OF LAWYER BRIEF. 


MY LORD, AND GENTLEMEN OF. THU JURY), 


HE H. E. are a ſet of men in the 

world, of ſuch a tedicus, tire- 
ſome, trifling, troubleſome habitude, 
temper, and diſpgſition of mind, that 
they perplex, coniound, entangle, and 
puzzle; every circumſtance in every 
cauſe wnich they undertake, protect, 
defend, and iu. Inſtead of coming 
to the point, matter, bufine?s, or de- 
bate, they deviate, vary, waver, and fly 
off there from. When we expect truth, 
ſatis faction, conviction, and deciſion, 
we find, perccive, obſerve, and re- 
mark, nothing but uncertainty, am- 
biguity, doubtfulneſs, and diinculty. 
This, my lord, I humbly apprehend, 
conceive, think, preſume, and ſurmiſe, 
is owing to tediouſneſs and prolixity; 
the nature, genius, and extent of 
which, 1 ſhall confider, weigh, exa- 
mine, expiſcate, and ſcrutinize. In 


the firſt place, then, I ſhall ſhew, prove, 


and demonſtrate, the nature of tedi- 


ouſneſs and prolixity, by ſhewing, 
proving, and demonſtrating, that there 
is nothing ſo unnatural; for the buſi- 
neſs of a tongue, utterance, ſpeech, or 
Ianguage, is to come to the point, ar- 
gument, contemplation, or queſtion, 
at once, point-blank, ſlap-daſh, and 
conciſely, without any prevarication, 
equivocation, retardation, or cir— 
cumbendibus whatſoever. And now, 
in the ſecond, ſucceeding, following 
place, point, and preliminary, I come 
to promulgate the genius of tediouſ- 
oo and prolixity; which is done, ef- 


fected, performed, and brought about, 
by manifeſting that they have no ge- 
nius at all: and ſo far from any men 
of genius making uſe of them, none 
but your egregious, abſurd, ridicu- 


lous dolts, dunderheads, and block. 
heads, ever admit, acknowledge, re- 
ceive, or embrace, any ſuch notions, 
das, MAXIMS, PrinCipies, or tenets, 


Thirdly, my lord, I beg leave, ac 


cording to order, form, ſeries, and 
7 * 

ſucceſion, to animadvert upon the 
extent of tediouſneſs and prolixity; 


and this 15 managed by demonſtrating 


that it is infinite and without hounds, 
and conſequently can have no extent 
at all. And now, my lord, I will 
open the cauſe, ſpring, origin, foun- 
tain, riſe, and foundation, of theſe 
vices, Which is 'Tautology; which is 


the ſpeaking, ſaying, delivering, ut- 


tering, pronouncing, divulging, de- 


claring, remarking, oblcrving, re- 
peating, or expreſing, the ſame iden- 


tical, individual thing, an hundred, 


and an hundred, and an hgndred, and 


an hundred, and an hundred, and an 
hundred hundred hundred times aver. 
And now, my lord, | beg leave, par- 
don, permiſſion, and ſuſſerance, to lay 
down only {ix and fifty particulars: 
every particular, my lord, ſhall conſiſt 
of only ſeventy. two diviiions; every 
diviſion ſhall comprehend, contain, 
and conſiſt of only eighty-two ſub. 
diviſions; every ſub-diviſion ſhall be 
concluded with the fix and fortieth 


article; and every article ſhall con- 


ſume, expend, and coſt, no more than 


an hour and a half. 


Here the court was out of all man. 
ner of patience; and the judge, with 


great indignation, put a period to x 


diſcourſe, which, 1f the lawyer's 


tongue had been 1mmortal, might 


hase laſted to all eternity, 
STORY 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCHe 


| | Ws illuſtrious houſe of Hohen'oe 
has many branches, each of w-i:ch 
are ſovereigns in their own eſtates. 4 
oung count of that family, being ſent 
by his father to Paris, with a view of 
giving him an opportunity of improv- 
ing his manners by obtaining the po- 
liſh of France, arrived there with a 
number of domeſtics. He had a bill 
of credit for ten thouſand crowns 
drawa on a banker, who had enriched 
himſelf in the ſervice of that houſe, 
probably in the poſt of a ſteward. This 
complaiſant and reſpectful perſon be- 
ing informed by letter of the arrival 
of the ſon of his old maſter, waited 
with impatience to give him an apart- 
ment in his own houle, which was a very 
magnificent edifice. But the youn 
count, knowing that he was old, and 
from thenes judging that his diſpoſi- 
tion could not be very agrecable to 
ene of his aze, did not think proper 
to alight at the banker's; but took 
a furniſhed apartment, as a place in 
which, without minding any body, he 
might freely enjoy his liberty in the 
molt agreeable manner. A young of- 
ficer of a noble family had alſo taken 
lodgings in the ſame houſe; but his 
ordinary reſidence was in any part of 
the town where he knew there were 
pretty girls. He was briſk, ſprightly, 
and had an inexhauitible tource of 
humour; and, in one word, filled up 
with great dignity the ation of a 
muſqueteer. He ſoon took notice of 
our German count; and remarking 
he had flill the ruſt of his ancient 
Teutonic caſtle, he reſolved to give 
him ſome leſſons of debauchery. 

The young Hohenloe, on becoming 
the muſqueteer's pupil, made a ra- 
pid progreſs in a little time. What 
an edifying ſchool! The muſqueteer 
initiated him into the myſteries of 
what he called true ſcience, by teach- 
ing him the manner cf anſwering to 
ſome purpoſe the calls of indulgent 
nature. Muſic, ſhews, plays, excel- 


lent wine, and handſo me women, could 
pot fail of rendering theſe calls more 
frequent and mere agreeable to per- 
ſons of ſuch exalted intellects. The 
young count, who admired the mul. 
queteer as one of the preatelt men 
that had ever appeared upon earth, 
(for the Germans are in love with 


thoſe of an exalted genius;) the young 


count, I fay, who advanced in the 
courſe which his maſter had ſet before 
him with the ſtrides of a giant, had 
no other than the ſame taſtes and the 
lame inclinations. The preceptor, at- 


ter a ſerious application on the theſes 


of what is eſſentially beautiful, invent. 
ed a coat in a new taſte, and the diſ- 
ciple had like to have thrown his tay- 
lor out of the window becauſe he 
brought him one home which was not 

exactly like that of his illuſtrious pe- 
dagogue. ihe muſquetecr had a 


midreſs of about nineteen years old, 


brown, of a ſmall flature, briſk 
and lively. The German preparing 
himſelf to love with all his might, 

ſearched the middle and all the four 
corners of Paris, to obtain a miſtreſs 
who perfectly retembled her; but not 
being able to find one, his regard for 
his maſter increaſed to ſuch a degree, 
as rendered them inſeparable. But, 

alas! it became neceſſary for them to 
part; he died, and the muſqueteer 
had not the ſmalleſt inclination to fol- 
low him, 

The Count Hohenloe, on his death- 
bed, gave the muſqueteer his letter- 
caſe, and the keys of his cheſts, to 
deliver them to his banker, whom the 
in fatuation of his pleaſures had pre- 
vented him from ſeeing. He had made 
no uſe of his bills of credit, as death 
had not given him time to ſpend the 
ready- money he had brought with him. 
The poor young man having given his 
laſt figh, the muſqueteer made the ne- 
ceſſary preparations for his funeral. 
While things were in this ſituation, 
there arrived two Engliſh noble men at 

the 
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the ſame houſe. They were placed in 
a chamber adjoining to that in which 
the dead body was laid, and out of 
which it had been removed. They 
could only allow one bed for them 
both, all the others being engaged; 
but as the weather was cold, and they 
were friends, they made no difficulty 
of lying together. | 

In the middle of the night, one of 
the two not being able to Hleep, a and, 
growing weary of his bed, aroſe in 
order to amuſe himſelf in the kitch- 
en, where he heard ſome people talk- 
ing. He had diverted himſelf there 
for ſome time, when being willing to 
return from whence he came, he 
again went up fairs; but, inſtead of 
entering his own chamber, went 
into that of the deceaſed count, over 
whoſe face they had only thrown a 
cloth. There is not ſo much ceremo- 
ny uſed in France, in the manage- 
ment of their dead, as in England and 
Germany; fer they are there ſatisfied 
with ſhewing their affection to the 
living. The Engliſh nobleman hav- 
ing put out his candle, Laid down 
| boldly by the defunct: 
as cloſe to him as poſſible, in order 
to warm himſelf, and finding his bed- 
fellow colder than himſelf, he began 
to mutter— What the devil's the 
matter, my friend? you are as cold 
as ice. I Will lay a wager, numbed 
* as you are, you would have bee 
© Warm enough it you had but ſeen 
« the pretty girl that is below fteirs. 
. Come, you may take my word for 
© 1t,* added he, poking him by the 
arm; come, zounds! {tir; I'll engage 
* you ſhall have her for a guinea,” 
While he was holding this fine con- 
verſation with the dead, who, detach- 
ed from the things of this world, did 
not even give himſelf the trouble of 
making him a reply, his chamber- 
door was opened, which made him 
raiſe his head from the pillow to ſee 
| who was coming in. But judge what 
muſt be his ſurprite, when he faw a ſer- 


vant lighting in a joiner, who carried 


a cofin on his ſhoutders ! He thought 
at firſt that he had been in a dream; 
but looking about him, and ſeeing 


when creeping. 
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the viſage of one who had not ſpoke 
a word, a viſage overſpread with a 
mortal paleneſs, he made but one 
jump from the bed into the middle of 
the chamber. The joiner and the 
maid were immediately perſuaded that 
it was the corpſe; who, being unwil- 


ling to be ſhut up in the coffin, was 


now playing his gambols. Their legs 
were unable to move with a fwiftneſs 
proportionable to their fear; and the 
Joiner, maid, coflia, and candleftick; 
rolled one over another from the to 
of the ſtairs down into the kitchen, 
© Z00ns! what are you all about?“ 
cried the landlord. What, is the devil 
flying away with the dead man! 
Mercy on us!” cried the maid, quite 
chap-fallen, * it is rather the dead 
man that would run away with us. 
* lam the ſon of a bitch,” ſaid the 
oiner, 
any more occaſion for a coffin than 
have! Why he is got into the mid- 
dle of the room, and has juſt ſtruck 
up a hornpipe.“ — The devil he 
* has!“ cried the landlord, taking a 
light; © faith, we will foon fee that.” 
While all the family were trem- 
bling and getting ready to follow the 
mailer of the houſe, the Engliſh no- 
bleman, who had found again his 
chamber, had fipped into bed, quite 
out of breath; aud his friend hav- 
ng aſked him where he had been, 
be old! nim that he had juſt been ly- 
ing with a dead body. Sblood! a 
dead body! It had, perhaps, the 


} 
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© plague!” cried he, jumping in his 


turn out of bed, and ranning to the 
door to call for a light. The land- 
!ord, the landlady, and ſervants, who 
were pathng through the gallery, no 
ſooner faw him, than they imagined 
that it was the dead who appeared 
again. W hat confuſion! what fhricks! 
what clamours! The Engliſhman, ter- 
rifed at the hideous noiſe, ran into 
his room, and ſlipped into bed to his 
companion, without the leaft fear of 
catching the plague. In the mean 
time, an honeſt country prieſt, who 
lodged in the inn, got up, and ap- 
peared armed with holy water, and a 
long broom inſtead of a little * 
2 


© if that dead man there has 
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He made his aſperſions, and the con- 
jurations preſcribed by the Romiſch 
Church, and conducted, by way of pro- 
ceſſion, the terrified, trembling peo- 
ple, into the chamber of the defunct; 
who, thinking no harm, lay quietly 
in bed. The prieft was inftantly re- 
garded as a ſaint, who had bound the 
corpſe to it's good bu! iviour, and pre- 
vented it's being retrectory. 

The muſqueteer arrived at the time 
appointed for the funeral. 
voices at a time related to him the 
dead man's behaviour in the night; 
and he was of too humorous a diſpo— 
fition not to ſtrengthen ſtill more the 
frightful ideas they had imbibed. 

The funeral being performed, and 
the prieſt, ſexton, fervants, and land- 
tord, paid, the muſqueteer went two 
days after to pay a vifit to the bank- 
er. He fent in word that he came 
by the defire of the Count de Hohen- 
Joe, as it was natural he ſhould, to 
deliver up his effects; hut the good 
man underſtood that this was that 
young lord himſelf. He had been 


extremely impatient to fee kim, and 


we may eaſily imagine with what ten- 
der eagerneſs he ran to the perion he 


took for him, as well as the aſtoniſh- 
ment of the muſguetecr to find him- 
felf ſtifled ia the arms of the old 
man, whom he ſuſpected of being ar- 
rived at his years of dotage. What a 
ſtrange incident! He at laſt diſcover- 
ed the banker was under a miſtake, 
and had taken him for the count: on 
which he reſolved to perſonate him, 
and to form his behaviour on the 
error of the people of the inn, as to 
his return from the other world. 
Quick,” cried the banker, a feat 
for my lord the count. Adſbud! 
how old you make me!” added he: 
when I left my lord your father's 
court, you was but juſt ſo high. 
Pray, dear my lord, ſit in that eaſy- 
© chair.'—* It is no matter, ' ſaid the 
muſqueteer, for I muſt return back 
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© into the other world.'—* What do 


© you mean?” ſaid the good old man; 
gave youa mind to joke with me? 
© My dear, have you given orders for 
© the bringing a bottle of champaign, 


Twenty -- 


© for us to be drinking while we wait 
for ſupper?*—* Sir,” ſaid the muſ. 
queteer, interrupting him in a deject- 
ed air, * the dead do not drink; and [ 
have drank ſo much while I was a. 
live, that J am to {uffer the penance 
of not drinking now | am dead !'— 
Ods-heart !* cried the good man, [ 
ſce very well that my lord the count 
is a wag, for he has a mind to per- 
© fuade me that he is dead, and then 
to railly me for believing it. Come, 
© come,” continued he, let me ſthew 
you the apartment I have prepared 
for you. —“ Alas, Sir,” replied the 
pretended count, I have one in St. Eu- 
flache's church- yard, where I am bu- 
ried. '—*Put really, now,“ faid the 
banker, —“ what does all this mean: 
Pray put an end to this difagreeable 
raillery, and taſte the wing.“ Upon 
my conſcience, I cannot!” replied the 
falſe Hohenloe; the dead, as I have 
© toid you, have loſt all relifh for it.“ 

The banker's wife, who had laid 
by her work, and through her ſpecta- 
cles was examining with tearand trem- 
bliug the pretended ſpirit, faid in a 
low voice—* I have heard a great deal 
* about apparitions; if this ſhould be 
one! - My dear, I know better,” 
replied the old man, with a good deal 
of confuſion. © Yes, Sir,” reſumed the 


muiqueteer, © I died in the city of 


Kouen, at a houſe near the new 
bridge; and am buried in St. Eu- 
© ftache's church-yard. If you de- 
fire a fuller proof of it, here is my 
* letter.caſe, which I have brought 


< with me, with a bill of credit for 


ten thouſand crowns. Here is alſo 
© a purſe, in which are thirty louis 
© d'ors. You mutt be ſenſible that à 


young man, if he was not dead, 


would not tender you this money, 
* fince that is a thing he can never 


have too much of: but at preſent, 


inſtead of money, wine, and women, 
(who are very handſome at Paris) 
I have occaſion for nothing but 
prayers.“ 
At theſe words the pretended de- 
ceaſed made his eſcape from the bank- 
er, who almoſt reſolved to run after 
him, and was left in very great aſto. 
niſhment 
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niſhment at ſuch a viſit. As to the 
wife, ſhe was extremely terrified ; {he 
maintained that they had been talk- 
ing with a ſpirit, and confirmed this 
opinion by aſſerting that when he 
went out he had eyes of fire. The 
banker, on his fide, inſiſted upon it 


that his wife was a fool; and that by 


ſome accident or other, unknown to 
him, the count had loſt his fenfes: 
and therefore, to ſatisfy himſelf in 
this point, went to get better infor- 
mation at the city of Rouen. 

As ſoon as he arrived at the place, 
he aſked the miſtreſs of the houſe to 
tell him where he might ſee the Count 
de Hohenloe. Alas!” replied the, in 
a doleful tone, he is dead, and is bu- 
© ried in St. Euſtache.“ At the word 
Euftache, the banker itarted, and con- 


tinued ſhrunk all of a heap; but at 


laſt recovering himſelf, he followed 


the good woman into the chamber 


where the deceaſed had been laid, 
when the firſt thing that ſtruck his 
ſight was a coat like that in which 
the muſquetcer had appeared at his 
houſe, and which the young count had 
ordered to be made in 1mitation of it. 
There needed no more to convince 
the banker that the count was really 
dead. Bleſs me, Madam!” ſaid he 
to the landlady, look! ſee! there's 
* the coat he had on when he came 
© to bring me this letter-caſe, and 
© theſe keys.“ O Lord ha'mercy!? 
cried ſhe, joining her hands, © he walks 
«* ſtill then, The poor young man 


has great need of prayers. It is 
theſe curſed ladies of Paris that 


. 


© Explain yourſelf, Madam,” ſaid the 
old man; did he appear in your houſe 


ſuffers ſorely; aye, and Iwill warrant 


have thruſt him into purgatory.'— 
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as well as in mine! —“ Appear! aye 
* marry did he!” replied the hotels : 
why we really thought that, the 
© evening before he was buried, he 
would have turned the knuſe upude 
© down, and that we ihould never have 
been able to get him into his grave. 

The banker no ſooner returned 
home, than ſinking into an arm- 
chair, he continued looking wildly 
at his wife. She was terrifhed, and 
did not ceale importuning him with 
her queſtions. At laſt he cried out. 


* 


© that he 1s dead, and walks about 
every where. I have ſeen the coat 
© he had on when he came here. 
* Oh! oh?” cried the banker's wife, 
ſeeking for her gloves and her muff, 


no longer will I ſtay in this houſe, 


© I ftay in a houſe that is haunted 
© by dead ghoſts! No, Sir, do not 
think any ſuch matter: theſe are 
© the viſits that your fine acquaint- 
* ance with the lords of Hohenloe 
© have brought upon you!” 

This ſaid, ſhe ran to communicate 
her fears and apprehenſtons to a neigh- 


bour. The miſtreſs of the lodging, 


on her ſide, fer up her throat againſt 
| «of O 

her huſband, telling him that the 

would ſtay no longer in a houſe where 

ſhe was expoſed to the inſults of the 


dead and that all their cuſtomers 


would go and lodge elſewhere; for as 
how they would not care to kave a 
ghoſt hve amongſt them, or make a 
jeſt of them by his frolicks. 
the muſoueteer, he hugged himſelf ; 
and it was comical enough to fee him 
enquire cooliy into the circumitarces 
of an affair of which he was the hero; 
taking care, however, not to appear 
before the banker, 


TE PICTURE OF WHIMSICAL WORTHY, ESQ. 


AN ORIGINAL. 


ITE does not by his height appear 


to have ſprung from a race of 


giants, and yet 1s tall enough to be 

better than Alexander the Great. His 

body is made like another man's; but 
Vol. II. 


then his head is ſo replete with mag - 


gots, that if he had not had tho ap- 
pineſs of having a ſkull that 1s ex- 
tremely thick, they had certeinly eat 
their way through it long age. He 
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is a compleat maſter of the art of be- 
ing ill in a ſtate of health, and ſent 
twice for a phyſician that lived at 
thirty miles diſlance from him to cure 
him of a great weakneſs in his little- 
toe. He loves thoſe people cearly 
who think juſt as he does; and, in mat- 
ters of eating, drinking, ſtudy, and 
diverſion, no man in England likes 
better to have his own humour. He 
is vaſtly ſingular in his conduct on 
ſeveral accounts; and fo exceſſively 
addicted to paſſion, that when he has 
been angry at another perſon, he can- 
not be content with that, but will like- 
wiſe be angry at himſelf afterwards. 
He has been at the univerſity, and 
pet has io little wit—art London, too, 
and yet has ſo much ill-breeding—as 
to think that ſwearing and taiking 
tawdry in converſation are great faults, 
Nay, he is fo remarkably clowniſh 
and deficient in thoſe elegances and 
and rhetorical flouriſhes, that he has 
been known to take three pinches of 
ſnuff, and talk a dozen ſentences to a 
handſome young lady who ſmiled up- 
on him, without curſing himſelf once. 
He dances on a proper occaſion with as 
much plcaſure as any beau in the 
kingdom; and yet is ſo very, very 


good, that it is thought, if he was 


tried, he would certainly ſay his 
prayers twice eyen upon the wedding- 
day. He is ſo weak. as ſometimes, 
in a manner, to alk pardon of his own 
ſervant; and yet at other times ſo rude 
and reſolute as, merely becauſe he 
thinks there is reaſon for it, to contra- 
dict a lady. He loves money dearly, 
but mortally hates all the ways of get- 
ing it; and, it 1+ believed, would ne- 
ver have been the man he is, if his 
anceſtors had not been born before 


him. The fellow, in the opinion of 
people, does not want 


ſome queer 
ſenſe, and yet is ſo utterly void of 
complaiſance, that many queſtion whe- 
ther he woald tell a lye, though to ex- 
cuſe his miſtreſs. He keeps company 
with women as if he was in love with 
the whole ſex; and yet is ſo much famed 
for modeſty, that he might be caught 
in a bed-chamber with twenty lavies 
at a time, and not joſe his reputation; 
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nay, his character has been fo ſuper. 
latively great that way, thatſome have 
been almoſt ready to ſuſpect he has 
not dared to marry becauſe he could 
never be thoroughly perſuaded in his 
own breaſt that it is not an impudent 
thing for a man to go to bed to his 
own wife; and yet, upon other occa- 
ſions, the man for an aſſurance might 
have been bred at one of the inns of 
court, it being ſeldom known that he 
is out cf countenance, except when 
his friend or himſelf utters a blunder 
or commits a fault. He frowns at 
an 1!l-natured jeſt, though it comes 
from a handſome lady; and 1s pol- 
ſeſſed of ſo ſurprizing a ſtrength of 
reſolution, that he has been heard to 
ſing pſalms on a Sunday, though ke 


had got a new ſong but the day be- 


fore, He has courage enough not to 
turn pale at the thoughts of death; 
and yet is {o terribly afraid of thieves, 
that he dares not trull all his money 


in his own cheſt, but lodges a conſi- 


derable part of it in the pockets of 
the poor. He is naturally, when in 
health, of a lively and chearful tem- 
per; notwithſtanding which diſpoſi- 
tion to gaiety, he is ſometimes (poor 
gentleman!) ſubject to ſo deep a me- 
lancholy, that he has been known to 
go alone to the church to pray when 
he might have had pretty Miſs Tit- 
ter's company to laugh at the Qua- 
ker's Meeting. He . ſeen enough 
of the world to have refined and po- 


liſhed any man of a tolerable capacity; 


and yet (O incredible ſtrength of 
innate dulneſs!) has to this day fo 
mean a taſte for converſation, that 
he frequently goes into company with 
clergymen even when he has not by- 
ane with them. Notwithſtanding 
his great pretended ſcrupuloſity, he 
is often guilty of perverting the m2an- 


ing of particular words, and has been 
diſingenuous enough to call a very 


fine lady gameſter, for no other rea- 
ſon in the world but becauſe he once 
caught her playing at cards on Sun- 
day. He has contracted ftrange no- 
tions with reſpect to honeſty, and has 
been known to maintain this para- 
dox in public companies—ihat Kings 
| an 
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and parſons have as much right to 
what is lawfully their own as other 
men; and, conſequently, that to cheat 
them, or any of them, of what is due 
to them by law, is neuher better nor 
worſe than downright injuſtice. He 
is ſo undaunted, as even in this age 
of ſcepticiſm to Hon himſelf a 
Chriſtian; and vet ſhews ſuch egre- 
gious cowardice with reſpect to ho- 
nour, as (contrary to the cuſtom of 
our modern heroes) without demand- 
ing fatisfaction to forgive his ene— 
mies: nay, he is good-natured to 10 
exorbitant a degree, that he pre- 
ſents them with his love; and has by 
long cuſtom been ſo extremely cau- 
tious leſt he ſhould give offence, that 
he 15 now afraid even to offend his 
Maker. He catches eagerly at truth, 
when it comes within the reach of his 
capacity, but has not hitherto been 
able to embrace the opinion of ſome 
fine gentlemen, who acknowledge 
God's juitice to be infinite, but be- 
lieve his goodneſs does yet far ex- 
ceed it. It is impoſſible that his bo- 
dy mould be grown ſtiff with age, 


and yet his mind is already ſo obſti- 


nate and inflexible even in trifles, 

that the moſt blooming young lady in 
the kingdom could not, for inſtance, 

engage him to aſſent to this inconfi- 
derable article of faſhionable faith 
that Time is preferable to Eternity. 
He has ſo much judgment in ſounds 
as to be ſenſible of the harmony of 
Mr. Pope's poetry, and yet fo wretch- 
ed an ear for muſic, that he very much 
doubts whether he could be pleaſed 
with a bawdy fong, though Cuzzoni 
ſung it. Then his underſtanding is 
ſo exceedingly darkened and cor- 
rupted with poring, fince he became 
a man, upon a certain book called 


the Bible, (which is often to be found 


in the hands of old women, and in- 
deed is alſo in very great eſteem den 
among gentlemen's children while 

they continue at petticoat-{cacols) 
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that he has frequently of late years 
miſtaken wit for prophanenets, and 
Jets which have been admired by the 
beau-monde, for ribaldry; and is now 
at lalt arrived at ſo ſuper! ative a de- 
gree of oddity in thinking, as gene- 
rally to fancy a witty laying half 
ſilly, for no other reaion in nature 
than becauſe it is fatirical. Nay, he 
ſo doats on theſe old records, and is 
ſo violently enamoured of one Jeſus 
Chriſt, who is much celebrated there- 
in, as to declare that, in matters even 
of the greatelt import. nce, he would 
ſooner take his word than a free- 
thinker's bond. | ſhall only add a 
few more of his unfaſhionable extra- 
vagances and whimfies, as it would be 
endleſs toenumerate all. He is fan- 
taſtical enough to prefer honour tomo- 
ney, and calls of a good conſcience as 
ifit was a real happineſs! Religion and 
charity dwell much upon his tongue, 
and yet he makes no ſcruple of ſpeak- 


ing prophanely againſt ſuch ſacred 


authors as Meurſius and the Earl of 
Rocheſter; yea, and has been wicked 
enough to wiſh that moſt of Pryden's 
and Congreve's comedies had been 
burnt by the common hangman. He 
is {0 unfortunately circumitanced in 
reipect of real or imaginary diſor- 

ders, that even a healthful beggar 


would care * 1 cond itions w ith | 


him, and yet himielf is happy and 
vain enough to pity Kings: indeed, 
he affects to rin when he conſi- 
ders the infinite obligations which a 
king lies under, and durſt not (if 
you will believe him) accept of being 
prime-miniiter of tare. without ſoar 
and trembling. But, in a word, and 
ro fniſh this piece, he is too ſcrupu- 


lous for a politician, too impartial for 


a free-thinker, too devout for a pret- 
ty fellow, too good-natured for « wit, 
too gay for a man of buſneis, too 
med. for a fine gentleman, too in- 
credulous* for an atheiſt, too flv to 
own himſelf a madman, and too Cur: - 


* The word anne 1s, when oppoſed to atheiſt, is not a miſtake; r. Worthy's thcughts en- 
tirely concurring with the ſentiments of an ingenious author, that“ They who Lelieve th: ire is no 
God, upon ſuch flender reaſons as can be progucet n deferct of that opinion, are the moſt cre- 
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ninz, even in the opinion of his re- 
lations, for a downright idiot: being 
therefore ſo much too much ot every 
thing to come properly under the 
denomination of any thing, 1 ſhall 
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perplex myſelf no longer with ſeek. 
ing out a title for him, but content 
myſelf at preſent with concludin 
this his picture, by calling him an 
Original. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE WIT's MAGAZINE. 


3 


. . * 
Tu following extracts from the Antiquarian Repertory, on the perverſion 
of words, may perhaps give information as well as entertainment to 


many of your readers. 


Ul. AND MOUTH, 

ENRY VIIL. having taken the 

town of Buliogne, in France, 
the gates of which he brought to 
1 arces, in Kent, where they are ftill 
remaining, the flatterers of that reign 
highly magnified this action, which, 
Porto Bell like, became a popular 
ſubject for ſigns; and the port or har- 
bour of Bullogne, called Bullogne 
Mouth, was accordingly ſetup at a 
noted inn in Holbourn. The name of 
the ian long out-living the ſign and 
fame of the conqueſt, an ignorant 
painter, employed by a no leis igno- 
rant landlord, to paint a new one, 
re preſented it by a Bull and a large 
gaping human Mouth, anſwering to 
the vulgzar rrouunciatiun of Bull and 
Mouth. Perhaps the conceit of it's 


alluſion to the roarings and vocifera- 


tions of a Quaker's meeting held 
there might not a little tend to make 
it maintain it's uſurped poſt. 
BULL AND GATE. | 
The ſeme piece of hiſtory gave be. 
Ing to the Bull and Gate, originally 
meant for Bullogne-Gate, and repre - 
ſented by an embattled gate, or en- 
trance into a foriified town. _ 


THE BARBER'S POLE, © 
The Barber's Pole has been the 


ſubject of many conjectures, ſome 


concclving it to have originated from 
the word Poll, or Head, with feveral 


other conceits, as far-tetched, and as 


unmeauing; but the true intention of 
that party- coloured ſtaff was to thew 
taat tne maſter of the ſhop pracuſed 


1 am, Sir, your, &c. i 
Francis BROWN ER. 


ſurgery, and could breathe a vein as 

- — 
well as mow a beard; ſuch a ſtaff be- 
ing to this day, by every village 
practitioner, put into the hand ct 2 
patient undergoing the operation of 
phlebotomy. The white d which 
encompaſſes the ſtaff was meant to re- 
preſent the fillet, thus elegantly en- 
twined about it. 


THE CHEQUERS. 
Nor were the Chequers (at this 


time a common fign for a public- 


houſe) leſs expreſſive; being the re- 
preſentation of a kind of drafr- 


board, called Tables, and ſhewed that 
there that game might be played. 


From their colour, which was red, and 
the ſimilarity to a lattice, it was cor- 
ruptly called a Red-lettuce; which 
word 1s frequently uſed by ancient 

writers to ſignity an ale-houſe. 
THE BELL SAVAGE INN 
The SpeQator has explained the 
ſign of the Bell Savage Inn plauſibly 
enough, in ſuppoſing it to have been 
originally the figure of a beautiful fe- 
male found in the woods, called in 
FrenchLa Belle Sauvage. But another 
reaſon has been ſince affigned for that 
appellation; namely, that the inn was 
once the property of a lady Arabella 
Savage, and familiarly called Bell 
Savage's inn, probably repreſented, 
as at preſent, by a Bell and a Savage, 
or wild-man, which was a rebus for 
her name, rebuſes being much in 
fathion in the ſixteenth century; of 
which the Bolt and Ton is an in- 

tance, for the rame of Bolton. 
| THE 
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THE THREE BLUE BALLS. 


The Three Blue Balls prefixed to 
the doors andwindows of pawnbrokers 
ſhops, by the vul-ar humorouſly e- 
nough ſaid to indicate that it 15 two to 
one that the things pledged are never 
redeemed, were in reality the arms of 
a ſer of merchants from Lombardy, 
who were the firit that publicly lent 
money on pledges. They dwelt to- 
gether in a ſtreet, from them named 
Lombard Street, in London; and alſo 
gave their name to another at Paris. 

The appellation of Lombard was 
formerly, all over Europe, confidered 
as ſynonimous to that of Uſurer. 


THE BEEF-EATERS, 


At the inſtitution of the Yeomen 
of the Guards, they uſed to wait at 
table on all great ſolemnities, and 
were ranged near the befets: this 
procured them the name of Buffet- 


teers, not very unlike in ſound to the 


jocular appellation of Beef-Eaters, 
now given them; though probably i 
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was rather the voluntary miſnomer of 
fome wicked wit, than an accidental 
corruption ariſing from ignorance of 
the French language. 


BUM-BAILIFF, 


The opprobrious title of Bum-Bai-. 


liff, ſo conſtantly beſtowed on the 
ſheriff”, officers, is, according to 
Judge Blackſtone, only the corruption 
of Bound Bailiff, every ſheriff's of- 
ficer being obliged to enter into 
bonds, and to find ſecurity for his 
o004-bchaviour, previous to his ap- 
pointment. 


A COR DWAINER. 


A Cordwainer ſeems to have no re- 
lation to the occupation 1t 1s meant 
to expreſs, which 1s that of a ſhoe- 
maker. But Cordonnier, originally 
ſpelt Corduainer, 15 the French word 
tor that trade, the beſt leather uſed 
for ſhoes coming originally from Cor- 
dua in Spain. Spaniſh-leather ſhoes 
were once famous in England. 


TO THE WALL, 


A TAL E 


HE ſun was ſhining in his me- 

ridian luſtre, when Gilliower 
Spruce, Eſq. a young gentleman of 
ample fortune, awaked from his gen- 
tle ſlumber; and, withdr awang the 
fringed curtains of his eyes, perceived 
that it was time to diſengage himſelf 
from the downy arms of Morpheus: 
he therefore rung for his valet de 
chambre; and having im poſed upon 
his pretty, delicate angers, the rude, 
the cruel taſk, of putting on and bur- 
toning his own breeches, conſigned 
himſelf over to the care of his dry- 
nurſe, who put on his ſtockings, ſhoes, 
and cloaths for him, while this effe- 
minate young gentleman ſat as help- 
lets as a child of two months old. 
His valet having dreſſed him com- 
pleatly, pared his nails, and powdered 
his pericranium as white as fugar, 
this delicate young creature ſpent 
at leaſt an hour ſurveying his phizz in 


the looking-glaſs, making obſerra- 
tions where a patch might be placed 
with the moſt gracefui effect, and 
practiſing ſmiles, 


ing that the motion of a coach would 
be too violent tor the delicacy of his 


frame) and having taken tpecial care 


to have it well duſted, and the cu- 
ſhion aired at the fire, he hopped into 
it, and ordered the chairman to carry 
him to Sir Fribbledum Frigget's, 
whom he intended to honour with a 
viſit. 

E cannot for the ſoul of me proceed 
any farther with my narration, until 
I have firſt entered into a ſhort di- 
greſſion, to expreſs my wonder and 
aitoniſhment, that my fair country- 
women can hind any amuſement in 
the company of tacle puny gentry, 
whoſe ideas are totally engroſſed b; 
their own {weet perſons, and whoiz 

inhp:id 


ogles, leers, and 
fimpers; then Ent for a chair, (judg- 
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in ſi pid converſation ſeldom paſſes the 
topic of top-knots, lavender-water, 
and chicken-gloves. I ſhould not, 
indeed, wonder were the ladies only 
to employ them in the capacity of 
ſpan:e!s; make them fetch and carry; 

ick upa fan, fill out a Giſh of tea, and 
2 but when I behold them en- 
ter into the {late of wedlock with ſuch 
inſignificant creatures, I am unable to 
conceal my indignation. Vet, if the 
fair are ſo infatuated with theſe mon- 
kies in human ſhape, let them at leaſt 
attend to this judicious piece of ad- 
vice, with which I ſhall preſent them 
gratis, and cauſe a jury of matrons to 
be impanelled for the future, before 
they ſtep between two ſheets with 
beaux of the doubtful gender. 

The chairmen had ſcarce proceeded 
with their precious load the length of 
two ſtreets, when a butcher met them 
full butt, with two calves {lung round 
his neck. By your leave!” cries the 
chairmen. © Remember the proverb,” 
replies Cleaver—* The weakeſt to 
© the wall! and claps his ſhoulders to 
the rails. This obſtinacy of the 
butcher was productive of ſome little 
altercation, too groſs for repetition, 
which terminated in a battle; in which 
the chairmen were worſted, the chair 
overſet, Mr. Spruce frightened out of 
his ſeven ſenſes, his Iittle-finger exco- 
riated, his tender frame quite diſ- 
Jointed by the violent concuſſion of 
the fall, and his powdered pericra- 
nium ſo diſcompoſed, that he could 
not think of proceeding in his viit 
that day. The chairmen having by 
this time called others to their aſli!:- 
ance, ſecured the butcher; and hav- 
ing ſent for a conſtable, and given 
him charge of the delinquent, they 


all proceeded together to the houſe of 


_ Juſtice Funnigig, in order to have 
Cleaver puniſhed according to his 
demerits. | | 

The juſtice having heard what the 
plaintiffs had to alledge againſt the 


defendant Cleaver, aſked him, in his 
turn, whether he had any thing to 
offer in his own juſtification. © Will 


* your worſhip's worſhip be pleaſed to 


* grant me leave to aſk your worthip 
* one queſtion,” quoth Cleaver; by 
* which, an't pleaſe your worſhip, [ 


* truſt [thall be able to convince your 


* worſhip's worſhip, that my accuſers 
have got the wrong ſow by the 
* earf*—* Aſk, replied the juſtice; 
but be briet.'*—*Suppoſe,” reſumed 
Cleaver, * that I ſhould be carrying 
* two calves, as I waz to-day, an't 
pleaſe your worthip, and I happen 
to meet two other butcoers carrying 
* each a calf; am I to give way to 
* them, or are they to give way to 
« me?'—* They to you, certainly,” 
replies the juſtice; © for their load be- 
* ing lighter than vours, it is butrea- 
* ſonable that they ſhould make way 
* for you, who cannot fo readily get 
© out of their way.'—* Why, then,” 
cries the butcher, * ſurely, if theſe 


* two butchers, with a calf apiece 


© Ought to make way forme, who am 


laden with two; by a much ſtronger 
£c 


reaſon, thoſe two chairmen ought to 
have done fo, who were carrying but 
one calf between them, and that a 
poor conſumptive thing not worth 
ten fillings,” Funnigig, who was a 
man of humour himſelf, and loved to 
cheriſh it in others, burſt into a loud 
laugh, in which his clerk joined him 
heartily, nor could the chairmen re- 
train from following their example. 
Poor Spruce was put quite out of 
countenance, and thought it more 
eligible to hop down ſtairs, and expoſe 
his delicate perſon to the inclemency 


c 


o 


o 


of the weather, than to bear the 


brunt of their raillery. Funnigig, 
who was a free, open-hearted ſoul, 
ordered a cann of his beſt ale to be 
brought up, in which he adviſed the 
butcher and chairmen to drown all 
animoſities. 


SELECT 


ANCIENT 


1. 

Cousries of Queen Eliza- 
beth's, whom ſhe had long en- 
couraged to hope for ſome favour, 
vexed at repeated diſappointments, 
was one morning walking penſively in 
her garden; when her Majeſty, calling 
to him from a window, ſaid— Sir 
* Edward, what does a man think of 
© when he thinks of nothing?” The 
knight, after alittle pauſe, with a very 
om bow, an{wered—*< Of a woman's 

* promiſe, Madam!” when the Queen, 
who was moved at this reply, drawing 
inſtantly back, ſaid to thoſe about her, 
© Imu#not confute him; anger makes 


dull men witty, but 1 it keeps them 


© poor,” 
11. 

Scorus, (or, as we ſhould now 
ſtile him, Scot) one of the School- 
men, a man greatly renowned for his 
learning, in the dark age when he 
flouriſhed, dining at hs table of 
Charles the Bald, the Emperor, and 


King of France, and behaving in a ſlo- 


venly way, ſuch as he aſually did in 


his cell at college, the Emperor, ſit- 
ting oppolite, jocoſely aſked him what 
difference there was between a Scot, 
and a Sot. To which the latter very 
bluntly replied—* Only the breadth 
of the table.“ 

111. 

An indifferent poet bringing the 
Prince of Conde an epitaph on the 
celebrated Moliere—*Iwouid to God,“ 

« cried the prince, © that Moltere had 
brought me thine!” 
Iv. 

Ons Fulk, a Frenchman, of high 
repute for ſanctity, told King Richard 
the Firlt, that he kept Three Daugh- 
ters who would certainly bring on him 
the wrath of God, if he did not part 
with them. Why, you hypocrite, 
exclaimed Richard, all the _ 
* knows | never had a child in my life.“ 


31430 


— Fes, replied the monk, youlhave, 
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© as I aſſerted, three; and their names 
© are, Pride, Covetouſneſs, and Lewd- 
* nefs.%—* Well,” rewried: the king 

* fince it is fo, IL will ſoon diſpoſe of 
them: the Knights Templars ſhall 
© have the ark}, the White Friars the 
© ſecond, and the third all be given 


to the ſecular Clergy.“ 
v. 
A FRENCH ambaſſador, at the 


court of the famous Queen Chriſtia- 
na, after having ſeen the beſt parts of 
her kingdom, being af:ed by her Ma- 
jeſty how he liked poor Sweden; he 
replied—* Aye, poor Sweden! indeed, 

Madam; for, by the maſs, if the 
hole country were mine, I would 
give every inch of it for a farm in 
© France or England.“ 

VI. 

Tu Marchioneſs de Sevigne was 
one of the fineſt women in France. 
One day the celebrated Menage had 
hold of one of this lady's hauds be- 
tween his; and, on her drawing it 
away, M. Pelletier, who ſtood by, 
{aid to Menage—* That is the fineſt 
* work that ever came from "your 
hands.“ 

II. 

Ax old French gentleman once 
complained that he had been cheated 
by a monk, when Santeuil, who was 
himſelf of that order, being preſent, 
ſaid to him—* 1 am ſurprized, Sir, 
that a perſon of your years and diſ- 
* cretion ſhould not yet know a monk! 
© It is, however, never too late to 
© learn; and, for the future, let me 
© adviſe you to beware of four things: 
© of a woman before, of a mule be- 
* hind, of a cart ſideways, and of a2 
© monk every way. 

VIII. 
A Iriſhman N one with 
whom he had made a flight acquaint- 
ance along time before, accoſted him 
with—* Arrah, by my ſhoul, my dear 
honey! I am very glad to ſee you, 
; * NOW; 


66 


© now; but, by my faith, joy, I have 
forgotten whether it be you or your 
brother!“ 

IX. 

Ar apothecary who uſed to value 
himſelf on his ſkill in the nature of 
drugs, aſſerted in a company of phy- 
ficians, that all bitter things were 
hot. No,” ſaid a gentleman preſent, 
© there is one of a very different qua- 
© lity, I ara ſure; and that is a bitter 
© cold day.” 

*. 

E x AS U,. 5, WHO was of a ſickly con- 
ftitution, and had thereſore obtained 
a diſpenſatioa for eating of fleſh in 
times of abſtinence, being re proache d 
by the Pope for not obi kving Lent— 
1 aſſure your holineſs,' ſaid he, 
that my heart is a Catholic one; bur 
© I muſt confeſs I have a Lutheran 

© tomach,? 

XI. 

Ax officer of a diſbanded regiment 
apply ing to the paymaſter of the forces 
for his arrears, told him that he was 
in the moſt extreme want, and on the 
point of dying with hunger. The 
treaſurer, ſeeing him of a jovial and 
ruddy aſpect, told him that his coun- 
tenance belied his complaint. Cood, 
© my lord,” replied the officer, for 
© Heaven's ſake, do not miſtake: the 


_ © viſage you ſee, is not mine, but my 


© landlady's; for ſhe has fed me on 
credit for above a twelvemonth. s 
(a 

DarpEx's tranflation of Virgil be- 
ing commended by a right-reverend 
bithop, in the preſence of a very witty 
earl“ The original, is, indeed, ex- 
$ cellent,” ſaid his lordſhip; © but every 
© thing ſufers by a tranſlation—ex- 
* cept a biſhop.” 

X11, 

IT was cuſtomary with Marſhal 
Baſſom pierre, when any of his foldiers 
were brought before him for heinous 
offences, io {ay to them—* By God, 
brother, you or I will certainly be 
* hanged!” which was a ſuficient de- 
nunciation of their tate, A ſpy be- 
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ing diſcovered in his camp, was ad- 
dreiied in this language; and next 
day, as the provoſt was carrying the 
wretch to the gallows, he preil ted ear- 
neſtly to ſpear with the Marſhal, al- 
ledging that he had ſomewhat of im- 
por tance to communicate. The Mar- 
mal, being made acquainted with 
this requelt, exclaimed, in his rough 
and haſty manner—* It is the way ot 

© all theſe raſcals; when ordered for 
execution, they pretend ſome frivo- 
* lous ſtory, merely to reprieve them- 
© {elves for a few moments: however, 
bring the dog hither.” Being in- 
troduced, the Marſhal aſked him what 
he had to ſay? Why, my lord,” faid 
the culprit, when firſt I had the 
* honour of your converſation, you 
* was obliging enough to ſay, that 
either you or 1 ſhould be hanged: 
now I am come to know, whether 
it is your pleaſure to be ſo; becauſe, 
if you won't, I muſt, that's all.” 
The Marſhal was fo pleaſed with the 
fellow's humour, that he ordered him 
to be releaſed. 


c 


c 


XIV. 

A cenTLEMAN being at dinner 
at a friend's houle, the firſt thing that 
came upon the table was a dith of 
whitings; and, one being put on h1s 

late, he found it ſtink ſo much that 
LK could not touch it. However, he 
laid his mouth down to the fith as if I 
were whiſpering to it; and then took 
up the plate and put it to his own ear. 
The gentleman at whoſe table he was 
ſeated, enquiring into the meaning 
of this extraordinary behaviour, he 
told him that he had loſt a brother at 


ſea about a fortnight ago, and was 


aſking that fiſh if he knew any thing 
of him. Well,” ſaid the gentleman, 
pleaſantly, and what aniwer did he 
make you ??—< Why,” replied the 
other, very gravely, he told me 

that he could not poſſibly give me 
* any account of my deceaſed bro- 
© ther, as he had not been at fea 
* theie three weeks.“ | 
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THE l. AWV ER IN A PAN ez; 
OR, THE DEVIL TURNED JUSTICE. 


BY MR. BARRETT. 


ARP YL; the baneful foe of reſt, 
; Society's unceaſing peſt, 
Long exercis '4 his hellih trade, 
And, jus sler-like, eſt ates convey'd; 
His client: dup” d, el d his friends, 
Anil . chem for his private en Js: 
To rig! JN zu! Mice bade defliance 
. Wixd law, ati rd t them, who finds alliance? 
His front embronz'd, his conſcience ſear'd, 
He neither God nor devil fear d; 
He jovs to hear the widow's woe, 
The orphan's helpleſs Rate to know: 
»Gaintt love a; id fi 1endihip double proof, 
Each kindred virtue ſhuns his roof; 
While Avarice, regent of his breaſt, 
Locks up from uſe the good poſſeſs d. 
But Heaven, in juftice, has decreed, 
To every vice it's proper meed 
That either fame, or fortune, flies 
The worthleſs wietch call's wordly-wiſez 
And, though no human laws can bind, 
Conſcience tits umpire in the mind. 
Detected in his arts, and ſcouted, 
Struck off the rolls, and fairly routed; 
Denied the means of future gain, 
 Arraid to murmur, or complain; 
Harpy thought fit to yield to fate, 
And wiſely meditates retreat: 
Converts his ill-gat lands to gold, 
His houſes, goods, and chattels, fold 
And, eager to conceal his crimes, 
Reſolves to viſit foreign climes; 
Where, all his baneful arts unknown, 
He ftill might make ſome friends his own, 
Embark'd, with villain-gold in ſtore, 
II. ſought New England's level ſhore: 
'he rifing winds inflate the fails; 
The tip pr. oceedz w.th prolperous gales. 
Thus Fortune fill her favourite ſaves, 
Firſt from a halter then the waves. 
Settled in Boſton's ſtately town, 
He ſees no foc, and fears no frown 
Nor ever dreams that juſt diſgrace 
Will dare to fare him in the face; 
That former crimes will riſe to light, 
Or conſcience awe him into right. 
Thus Harpy hop d, but hop'd in vain: 
Vengeance 0'ertakes the culprit train. 
Bonoſus, in his early years, 
An orphan left, and drown d in tears, 
To Harpy told his plaintive tale, 
For friends and focs alike atlail; 
And not a guardian own'd his cauſe, 
To ſhield him from oppreiſion's claws, 
Perfidious Harpy, worſt of toes, 
To plead his injur'd cauſe ar. te; 
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The leſſer villains. own his might, 
This yields his claim, and tha 45 right; 
The cauſe was gain dz but, lo! che ad 
Brought the dup d ent in is debt 
Lands, houſes, ſink to pay the bill, 
And Harpy tijumphs in his ſkill. 
Depriv'd of all, in humble ſtile, 
Bonoſus left his native iſle; 
And, years of ceaſeleſ; toi} n Now 
Had gain'd oe at ant: 
In Boſton le d, Ey all rever'd, 
To all by virtuous deed: cndcar'd. 
Well he remembers Haroy's names 
And, fatisaed he is the fare, 
Contrives a ſcheme with m atehlc * 
To wring the guilty wretehi's heart. 
The night was dark; no ſtar was ſeen; 
And Phave veil'd her filver mien. 
The clock ſtrikes twelve, the rude winds how, 
And fright the unpurg'd villain's foul; 
When, in the devil's fancied form, 
As cracks the rotf beneath the orm, 
Bonoſus hies to Harpy's door, 
And burſts the bolts with horrid roar. 
The bolts give way; the phoſphor gleams; B 
And Harpy, now, no longer dreams; 
He ſees the fiend—he ſwoons with fear 
And feels the furies at each car. 
Recover d from his death-like trance, 
Bonoſus makes the firſt advance, 
With hollow voice, and aſpect fie rce, 
That well a better heart might pierce; 
He roars out—* Harpy, come away; 
Hell can no longer brook your ſtay! 
With me you go to regions dire, 
To ſulphur- ſtreams ot liquid fire; 
Where f ſpirits damn'd ſhall hail yovr name, 
And hell reſound your guilty fame!“ 
For mercy Harpy calls on Heaven, 
And loudly ſues to be forgiven 
With deep contritioen owns each crime, 
And bezs a longer ſpace of time, 
That for his wrongs he way atone, 
Ere vengeance marks him tor her own. 
: Quick, then, three thouſand pounds reſtore, 
Bonoſus cries, with hideous roar; 
That ſum you from an orphan dre, 
And left him beggary in view; 
Expos' d him to each varied ill, 
That could the cup of ſorrow fill; 
White you till fatten on his ſtore, | 
Nor once his hapleſs fate deplor?.' 4 
Trembling thro” all his vital frame, 
Harpy convicted ftood of ſhame; 
And, pointing to his ill-got pelt, 
Doe Satan ſatisfy himſe If. 
Bonoſus with the caſh retreated, 
Harpy reform'd—and. hell was cheated; 
His future life aton'd the pai, 
And age and honour crown'd his lat 
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Seek ye à moral from this tale? 
Let honour, right, and truth prevail: 
No bugbears then can e'er moleſt 
The quiet of your guiltleſs breaſt; 
At the leaſt gleam from Virtue 's ray, 
Devils and ſpectres ſhrink away. 


MATRIMONIAL EXPERIENCE. 


OUR wives I have had; and, believe me, 
my friend, 
J dreaded my tro ables would never have end. 
The firſt I eſpous'd was a girl of my love, 
Who ſeem'd to be taſhion d ike Venus above: 
She was tall and genteel, had read Grandiſon o'er, 
And wrote ſuch a hand as I ne'er ſaw before; 
Could dance like an opera-gir!; and could play 
On the ſpinnet, and rival the nightingale's lay. 
She could flouriſh and work the tambour to a hair; 
No nun, fer mock-flowers, with her could com- 
are: 
But all kitchen-buſineſs was let run to ruin; 
She minded not waſhing, nor baking, nor brewing. 
She drets'd for good company: then, for her hair, 
It advanc'd in the van, and fell back in the rear; 
It varied like all other things in the world, 
It was {mooth, it was frizz d, it was tuitles, and 
curl dz 
Now with pins it was tight, now it wav'd with 
the wind; 

It was padded defore, it was cuſhion'd behind. 
What my father by thrift and induſtry ſav'd, 


She ſpent, and would whimper as oft as I rav'd; 


But one night at a ball,where her utmoſt ſhe tried, 
She caught a great cold, took a fever, and died. 
As loon as one year was run out, I forgot 
This delicate wife; and, to better my lot, 

I married another more grave and more ſteady, 
Who jellias and ſauce at a pitch could get ready. 
But ihe, with a taſte and a paſſion for jaunting, 
For ever to Bath or to Tunbridge was flaunting; 
Was fond of a chair, took a coach for the play, 


And ſwoon'd it the horſes were not dapple-grey. 


At laft, for religion the got ſuch a notion, 

She gave to all begzars who begg' d with devotion; 

And, miſconſtruing the Bible, which better would 
teach her, 

She ſav'd all ſhe could for a methodif preacher, 

When Chriſtmas came round, and bills were 

| brought in, 

I found myſelf ruin'd, and ſcarce worth a pin: 

By fivping the creature, a dropſy ſhe got; 

She aled, and was buried, and then was forgot. 

Before all my mourning wax'd old, 1 look d 

round, 

And ſoon an old maid to my fancy I found; 

One who always exclaim'd againft fig ring away, 

Yet powder'd her hair, as it rather grew grey; 

In cheſts the had hoarded much cloaths and ſume 
plate, 

Tho' the plate was obſcure, and the cloaths out 
of date. 

Her boxes contain'd ſome deſirable things; 

Old buttons, old ſeals, old watches, old 1 rings: 

Money, too, ſhe had ſav'd, by witholding good 
cher, 

But | 35 ur d her ſtomach by drinking ſmall Leer. 
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© Thank Fortune, I cried, here's a wife to my 
« mind; 

© Who is prudent and chaſte, ſentimental, and 
© kind: 

© To recover the world I ſhall now ſoon be able, 

© 1 never ſhall ſee ſuch profuſeneſs at table!“ 

But mark how the devil oppos'd all my ſchemes; 

She was troubled with vapours, and haunted with 
dreams; 

She always had wind in her ſtomach, and took 

Such drugs as ſhe ſaw in a cookery-book., 

A doctor was ever attending the room; 

My bed ſmell'd of ointment, my drawers of per- 
fume. 

In dozens the phials and gallipots came; 

Now the lap-dog was ſick, now the monkey was 
lame. 

By every old woman ſhe would be advis'd 

And ſent for each med'cine ſhe ſaw advertis' d. 

But the quacks, with their powerful medicines, 
fil d her 

So much, thar, tho? tough as a thong, they ſoon 

__ kill'd her. | 
Till 1 married again, fooliſh I had no reſt; 

So I went to a lady who liv'd in the weſt, 

Whole anceſtors once figur'd high in the field, 

As appear'd by a helmet and ruſty old ſhield. 

But time, which all things here below will decay, 

Had fritter'd her rag of a fortune away; 


And, weary of ſerving a fickle relation, 


She married—but hardly could brook with my 
ſtation. 

That pride which her poverty long had kept 
under, 

Broke out, and ſhe rattl'd like hail, or like thun- 
der. 

My family failings ſhe heighten” d, and told 


Should a woman of pedigree e er be controul'd?? 
ne call d me a ſcrub, and took it quite ill 


When I chid her for loſing * ſums at qua- 
drille. 

A general rummage ſhe made of my things; 

My plate was old-faſhion'd, how trumpery my 
rings! 

Yet my houſe with ſome things as ſuperflueus 
was ſtock d; 

With bargains the Jews and the jewellers flock'd. 

She order'd my furniture all to be fold; 

My chairs were too clumſy, the beds were too 
old. 

Such whimſies ſurpriz d me, till once, to her face, 

A friend gave a hint, 'twas a family cafe; 

That her mother, for madneſs, Monro had long 


tried; | 
That ſhe languiſh'd ſome years, then in Bedlam 
ſhe died. 
One morning I found, with a cord from the 
ſhelf, 


She ventur'd to make a long T of herſelf. 

] tent for a doctor, whe liv' d at a diſtance, 

To come with all ſpeed, and give her aſſiſtance: 

Ile came; and with much ſolemn gravity, told, 

He could de her no good, for her body was cold. 

The ſhuck was fo great, that I inſtantly ſwore, 
After ſo rauch ill luck, I would marry no more. 


Cramons, 
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ADVICE TO BACCHANALIANS, 
MR. 


LL you who in drinking would wiſh to excel, 
And amid jolly topers would bear off the 
bell; 
Attund, and I'll ſhew you the high road to fame, 
To laugh at the ſober, and ſanctify ſhame. 


BY BARRETT, 


Be reaſon, religion, worth, fortune, and wealth, 

The peace of your conicience, the pleaſures of 
health, 

Kick'd out of the balance; for who can be gay, 

While ſuch gloomy reflections dare come in che 
way: | 

If one tender emotion finds place in your heart, 

If you e'er was ſo weak as to die with love's dart; 

Quick baniſh theſe foibles, or do not draw near, 

With aukward pretenfions to riſe to the chair. 


If a wife or a child ſhould look up for ſupport, 
And depend on your aid as their only reſort, 
Renouace thoſe weak ties ere you viſit the ſhrine 
Of Bacchus, the bounteous diſpenſer of wine. 


Be curs'd all the arts that ſociety bind, 

Warm friendſhip, pure honour, and love of man- 
| kind; 
Can theſe merits praiſe 'mong the heroes of drink? 
As well may the bottle athit you to think 


Thus, diveſted of virtue, of all that the wiſe, 
The good, or the moral, e er ſtudied to prize; 
Let each vice enter in, and the void be fill'd up, 
Before you prefume to drink deep of the cup. 


Be your mem'ry well ſtor d wich vile Recheſter's 
verſe, 
Unbluthing obſcenity's ballad rehearſe; 
Lay in ſtock of ſtrange oaths, with ſtale jeſts 
| coin'd anew, | 
And ſuch balderdaſh Ruff, as true wit never 
| knew. 
Above all, ſtudy toaſts myſterious and dark; 
And alluſions impure that {till point to the mark; 
Songs baſe, low, and vulgar, as words will permit; 
Then may you, with credit, as preſident fit. 


Once rais'd to this rank, and can mortals rife 
| higher! | 

Refine in each vice, and exceed each delire ; 
Exact from your ſubjects ſubmiſſion to law, 
Or, if drunk and forgetful, till bumper the flaw, 


Let noiſe and contention be ſet Gown for joy; 
To lewdneſs give range, and reflection deſtroy; 
Let the ſober be lur d, and the ſqueamiſhdrawn in, 
And pronounce water- drinking a damnable ſin. 


But ſhould hoary Wiſdom e'er dare to intrude, 
And Conſcience find out a pretence to be rude; 
From the hottle ſeek comfort, your iyſtem purſue, 
And, believe me, theſe bugoears will fly from 
your view. 
Think life but a jeſt, all it's bleſſings but air, 
And drinking the ſureſt aſylum from care; 
Thus, heed.eſs of fate, keep inceſſantly mellow, 
And at laſt you will die—a damn d hearty 
fellow, 
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A Priapus to guard th ground, 


6g 
ORIGIN OF AN ALDERMAN, 


N ancient times, a god of wood 
In every public ga den ſtood: 


* 9 — * * 


And fright the vagrant birds around; 
To check the thief at midnight hour, 
And watch the path to ſocial bower. 7 
Of Alder was this ſcarecrow made, 4 
To carpenters a thriving trade; 
And hence, if true the voice of Fame, 
The term of Alder-man firſt came. 
Long aid the deity maintain 
O er birds and thieves a dreaded reign: 
But thieves grew daring, birds grew bold, 
Nor could he god their thefts withold; 
In vain he ſh w d his ruddy face, 
His obſcene front, his naked arſe; 
Nor boys, nor birds, were truck with fear, 
Altho the Alderman was near. 
Hence, uſeleſs in the garden grown, 
Men took the Alderman to town; 
By ſkil| Promethean gave him eyes, 
And made him—every thing ba wiſe; 
O'er tons and cities plac d him chief, 
A terror to each whore and thief: | 
Thus, bugbear fill, he keeps his ſtation, 
And iagely ſways the corporation. 
But thy' dreſs'q up in human ſhape, | 
And form'd to act the owl or ape; 
1h») free to gormandize and ſwear, 
And bear a magiſterial air; 
He ſtill retains his ancient name, 
For ſtill his wooden head's the ſame. 


UToPIENsTs., 


A SATIRE ON WEDLOCK. 


O more, O Rome, thy wrong beli-f defend; 
No mo e for Seven Sacraments contend: 
Each wedded wretch can readily confute 


Thy boaſted arguments in this diſpute; 


For all, by fad experience taught, proclaim 
Penaace, and Matrimony, are tht fame. 


THE DULL JOKER. 
E D talk'd—and laugh'd at every word he 
ſpoke; | 


And we laugh'd, tao, but at a better joke. 
Es 


PROGRESS OF A GREAT ESTATE, 
HE father takes it of le d-vilz and then 


Gives it his fon—to feud if bacic again. 


7 
a 


THE CONTRADICTION. 


BY MR. W. STONZ. 


OM Poſitive ſweas, we're a nation of fools, | 
And proves i. by Reaſon's mot plautible 
rules; 


Vet poſitive Tom full as freely ad vits. 


Tio-thirds of this nation now live by heir witse 
VERSES 


K 2 
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VERSES 
ON LORD PTMAROKE'S WHITF- WASHING 


n!iS HOUSE AKT WHITE= 


THAMES., 


THE BACK OF 
HALL, NEXT THE 


SUPPOSED TO BE WRITTEN BY A WATER- 


MAN. 
PON the Thames I daily row'd, 


80 me twenty years, or thirty; 
When Pembroke's Earl his back - ſide ſnew' d, 


11 


Black, veilow, brown, and dirty. 


But, titel; as 1 pals d,! eee, 

(S0 white and clean it made is) 
4 This cannot be my lord's back Ge, 
© It iurely is my lady's. 


A CURE FOR IRISH DISTURBANCES, 
BY MP. R. AT TAN. 


F biles on poor Britannia's bum 
From wild Hibernian tumours riſe, 
Her caſe is dreadful deem'd by ſome, 
Far there the ſeat of kunour lies. 


This my advice, then, gratis take 
c I; noſe evil tumours danch diſperſe; : 
4 For if they once gain head, and break, 


© Britannia's e to loſe "ok arte,? 
STARCH CREEN. 


IMPROMPTU, 
ON EURNING THE PAPER CALLED TRE 
NORTH-BRAITONe 


S at th' Exchange, beſide the pile of wood, 
With Forty- five the common hang nan 
ſtood; 
While all around the mob— Don't burn it!' 
cried, = 
Thus to the ſhouting g mob Jack Ketch replied- 
* Rather 1 would, and that I've often _ 
« Twenty North Britons hang, than th 
one. 


2 burn 
CG. 8 


A MATRIMONIAL CASE. 


NI T Ne and his lady ſcold, wr 
fight, 


Yet arc both of one mind, and are boch in the 


* 
» 1 At: 
E32 14 
— 


angle, and 


She calls him 2 fobl—- hel ncus he's not wiſe: 
He calls her a here and ihe can't ſay he lies. 


EPIGRAM TI. 


. 
4 * 


N. ROBERTS. 
Hg ty John! the country-houſe 
pre pare, 

7 This horrid ſmoke and naiſe Icannot bear!” 

Cried Clara, flying to the rural air. 

Her whim's now chang' d“ I'm tir'd,“ 
6. of eaje; 

© Ch, odieus f litvges! Oh, diſmal trees! 

© Ye once were p eulingz ah, no longer ſo]? 

Rlara's out footman died three day's ago, 


* 
4 


ſhe cries, 
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EPIGRAM II. 


BY MR. R. TAT TAM. 


O ſome ſtage.- quack you give a ſhillingy 
For drugs not worth a curſe; 
To Doctor SI p you give a guinea, 
His meJ'cines make you worſe, 


EPIGRAM 
BY THE SANE. 
INCE Chaſtity's compar 8 to ice, 
3 In wint'ry garment3 erets & 
In every. virtuous lover's eyes, 
A frozen beauty's beſt, 


HI. 


EPIGRAM IV. 
HILE Adam fle ept, from him his Eve 


aroſe: 


Strange! kis firſt Neep ſhould be his laſt repoſe. 


EPITATE þ 
ON MR. RICHARD QUICK», 
BY MR. R. TATTAM. 


UICK living, and Quick dead; lo! here 
lies Dick, 
Who was, and is, and ever ſhall be, Quick. 
Nor Quick nor dead, from Death we now can 
ſave, 


Since Quigk at Dead lie buried i in one grave. 


EPITAPH . 
ON. A POLITIe IAR. 
BY THE SAME. 
© A ſct of politic worms are e'en at him.“ 
| SHAKESPEAREs 
LR EE from all broils of oppoſition, 
zre lies an able Politician; 
One who was {k:Iful in debate: 
But death at laſt has chang'd his ſtate, 
His Kull, a ſen:te made by worms, 
Each Politician grub reforms: 
Like miniſters, they have their diſhes; 
And, in their kind, get loaves and fiſhes, 
They change his ſtate, for better gains; 
To eat kis fleſh, and pick his brains. 


EPITAPH III. 
A COWARDLY OFFICER, 
BY MR. W. HOLLAND. 
EAD E R. a ſoldier here lies dead, 
Who oft from fields of battle fled; 
And, ſhould he hear the trumpet's ſound, 
Tho' dead, he'll rife and quit the ground. 


EPETAPH IV. 
ON A SUMPTUOUS LIVER-> 


ON 


LES H 3s but graſs, the Scripture ſays, 
"tis true; 
But, truſt me, worms, I'm more than graſs to 
vou. 
G. G. 


THE 


THE MIT“'s 


min RR ies 8 = ann 3 


. — 


FH 
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NUM BI R iv.” 
ENIGMAS. 


ENIGMA I. 
FOR THE PRIZE MEDALS, 


A Mea-re figure, tail and thin, 
Without anole, or eyes, or chin, 
Moſt humbly begs you will admit 
His name wit in vour book of wit. 
Yet, tho no eyes or chen 1 boatt, 
I've got a head oft rules the roaſt. 
»Tis true, indeed, | have no brains, 
Yer much you'll find my pate contains, 
I in my office work ſo faſt, 
No running-fo tman maken more haſte; 
Nor is his body i in more heat, 
Nor bears it larger drops of f\w eat; 
And tho' as good a ſervant 1 
As ever maſter yet came nigh, 
It my ſwift pace | ever flack, 
He's ſuch a huffing, ſaucy Tack, 
That, with ſome dirty hutley's aid, 
He drives me falter—Truth, indeed! 
But tho” theſe hardſhips I endure, 
I'm fed moſt nobly, to be ſure: 
Sometimes with good fat gooſe, or fowl, 
You'll fee your ſervant cheek by jole. 
At other times I taſte a chine, 
A pig, or eke a rich ſirloinz 
Olten, indeed, I fancy hare, 
But very ſeldom pudding ſhare, 
So much already's faid. no doubt 
Your wit fo keen will find me out; 
But, leſt you ſhould miitake the clue, 
One hint, and then I'll bid adieu. 
A female tyrant, once, dis 141d. 
(With horrid thought and miſchief led) 
ho" ha d | labour'd for her gains, 
Took me, and bound me fiſt in chains 
The reaſon why ihe us'd me tn, 
When you know me, "ful well you'll knows 
ENIGMA Il. 
BY JACKks 
ADIES and gentlemen, pray don't de- 
 fviſe us; 
Yourlel ves, believe me, oftentimes d! iſgufſe us: 
Red, black, brown, white, 
ſome long 
We're thick and 
tro ng: 


1 * 
Ve are, : one III. Nt 


35 
thin, ſomes wear, and others 


Our wonted ſtation 


And the moit Favs 


With male ani female, with the ling and queen, 
Wi h rich and poor, with dead and living teen: 
"et we (: is monarchs well as peafants muſt ) 

Crumvie at length to undiſtingulſh'd dui; 

Though | lome ot us, who ages paſt have hes: 

Forc'a ir ma royal crown, may till be teen. 

By pride. that tyrant of the human bre aft, 

Oft Welte transform'd, diſcolour'd, and oppreſo'd: 

Sometimes tied double, cut, ſcratch d, ſtretch 45 
and tore, 

2 can hold no more; 

While 8058 es fair in our diſtrefs partake, 

And griey to lind we muſt our poſt tort fakes 

Put, tho? o“ we're valued by the rich and gay, 

The po: Ir 1 us ungrudgingly away. 

To what is ſaid, let this one hint ſutHces 

Above Lunardi we've been known to riſe; 

Ncarer chan Bilan chard, TO, approach'd the Kies, 


ENIGMA III. 
BY Pik. J. BECKETT, jun. 


H O' man may boait unbounded po 7. 
Know, I, in lei; than one ſhort hour, 

Can make the e Ie mortal bow, 
humble low: 
And yet, which e gunsten will ſurprize, 
J never was behelu by eyes; 
Nor can the m-i attentive ear 
My never-cea! ng; mo ion hears 

He: jc take another hint or two, 

Ard then 'tis meet i bid adicu. 
Not one 'twixt here and the world's end, 
Or man or beait, can I call friend; 
Eut ever doom d to bear the weight 

f every living creature's hate: 
W hat wonder is it, then, that I 
Am every crcaiure's enemy; 
And, a l-revengetul, in my turn, 
Make all oi every ſex oft mourn? 
But as it is man's conſtant prayer 

To be d-liceÞs from my care, 
That you may know I m not all ſpite, 
For once i'll humour you—Good nigut. 


ENIGMA lv. 
BY CELIA. 


* to the {>ecious lacriice, 
In real diſte gard; 


Each tt. ring TY Atty act; their eve 8357 
420 LE 1» A falle reward. 


| 
5 
} 
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But is there none whoſe mental fight, 


Can diſſipate the thade 
O'er error's miſt induce the light, 
And leave the trifler's trade! 


Yes—ſome there are, and theſe will own, 
How bright my merit ſhines; 

In wiſdom's eyes I'm purer ſhewn 
Than all Golconda's mines. 


By me extended commerce reigns, 
And rolls from ſhore to ſhore; 
I mark the pole in azure plains, 
Nor dread the tempeſt's roars 
Relying on my friendly aid, 
The ſailor ſmiles ſerene; 


When clouds the blue expanſe o'erſpread, 


And ſuns ariſe in vain. 


Yet ſmall my form, and low my births 
No gaudy tints 1 ſhew; 

Drawn from my fertile mother earth, 
Thro' purging fires 1 go. 

Till, faſhion'd by the artiſt's ſkill, 
He ties the marriage chain; 

When I my deſtin'd ends fulfil, 

And ſtill my love retain, 


BY PEREGRINE, 
E wits, who at the myſtic ſhrine 
Each month ſubmiſhve ſue, 
This riddle gueſs; the prize, in time, 
May be decreed to you. 


Know, then, I was by ſkilful art 


Work'd into form and ſhape; 
Ard ſent to act my deſtin d part, 
Nor let a foe eſeape. 


I'm fcarcely ſeen when Phebus reigns, 
Have ſeldom much to do; 

But when he hides his ſplendid beams, 
My labours ſtraight enſue. 


Full oft, array'd in glittering creſt, | 


You'll find me on the table; 


REBUSES axp 


REBUS I. 
BY QUILLETTUS. 


[IND a term oft applied to a youth that is 
ſmart, | 
To which of the vicar's demand add a part; 


And you'll have what a coward with courage can 


res 
What women all prize, and what moſt men admire. 
REBUS II. 
BY W. E. 15LINGTON, 


IF you reverſe a woman's name, 
Or if aright tranſpoſe the ſame, 
It ill will be a woman's name. 
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And ſometimes, in my native dreſs, 
With Hodge I'm in the ſtable. 


Two monſtrous eyes I have; tho', ſtrange, 
They're void of human fight: 

Fix'd on my thighs, they never range, 
Yet open to the light. 


A head of monſtrous fize I wear; 
A mouth, almoſt as large, 

Opes, and imbogues proviſion there, 
Which ſoon demands diſcharge. 


My noſe appears projecting out, 
With picked-pointed top; 

But, though I have fo long a ſnout, 
No chin have I to prop. 


Black as the ſhades of night my food; 


I eat it but at Tight; 

And, what's moſt ſtrange, I'm underſtood 
The ſpring of joyful light. 

Head, mouth, and naſe, but ne er a tongue, 
Believe the wond'rous ſcene, 


Art diſtance from my eyes are hung, 


With only thighs between. 


Hideous compoſure, call'd a pair, 
Tho' in my frame but one: 
Ye Oedipean Wits, declare 
My name, as yet unknown. 


ENIGMA VI, 
BY BENVOLIO. 
H O' in ſilence I reign, I the ſceptre ne'er 
ſway' d, | 


Vet, whene'er I command, I am quickly obey'd: 
By nature I'm ſtrong, yet my body is ſmall; 


Fm hurtful to ſome, tho' I'm uſeful to all: 
War and peace I proclaim; yet I am ſo nice, 


That the leaſt touch offends me, and troubles 


my bliſs, 
I ſometimes am mournful, and ſometimes am 


0 --- 
My general cloathings, are black, brown, or gray; 
I'm fix'd in a hole, yet each moment I rove, 
And travel with pleaſure below and above. 
In all my appearance I'm dazzling and bright; 
I rite with the day, and I ſet with the night. 


PARADOXES. 
| PARADOX I. 
BY MR. FRANCIS BROWNE. 
& big make their verſe flow eaſy, ſmooth, and 
HT 
Bards oft require an equal run of feet; 


But I this trifling favour only beg, 
To make a mournful ſong with but one leg. 


PARADOX 1. 
I myſtic name, ye wits, reveal; 
And, ſans confideration, ſaj 
What tis which every day we feel, 
Yet cannot ſee by night or day. - 


SOLUTIONS, 


THE WIIT“'s 
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SOLUTIONS. 


ENIG MAS. 
1. A Hand. 4. A Toaſt. 
2. Variety. 5 A Riddic. : 
3. Peace. 6. A Pair of Dice. 
| REBUSES. 


1. Eat — Tea. 
2. File- Life. 


z. Mark Noble. 
4. Madam. 


PARAD OX ES. 


1. A Poſt-Chaiſe 
and Pair, with 
the Driver. 


2. Miſs Meadows, 
married to Mr. 
Green, in December. 


SELECT ANSWERS TO THE PRIZE-ENIGMA. 


1. BY I. MATTHEWS, ESQ» 
INSCRIBED TO A YOUNG LADYs 
Did you, my Delia, but know half the pain, 
That abtence inflicts on my breaſt; 
No longer you'd {mile to hear me complain, 
Or deem my fond tales but a jeſt. 
Ere morn with his radiance illumines the ſkies, 
Ere the larks and the linnets awake, 


For you, my dear charmer, | pour forth my ſighs, 
And with the day blett for your ſake. 


When night ſpreads it's mantie, beſtudded with 


gems, 

And Phebe afcends on her throne 
To the rocks and the foreſts I whifper my flames, 
While echo repeats every moan. 


No more at the dance, or the ruftics gay ſport, 
The frolic or mirth of the green, 
Where the nymphs and the ſwains at evening 
reſort, _ 
Is Daphnis, your Daphnis, e'er ſeen. 


Were the nymphs far more fair than the beams 
of the morn, 


And more ſweet than the hawthorn's perfume; 


Did the goddefs of beauty each feature 2dorn, 
And the roſe yield it's tints to their bloom: 


While, Delia, my deareſt! thy abſence I wail, 

Not a charm in the fairett J fee; 

Compar'd with thy luftre, I think they look pale, 
And their converſe is taſteleis to me. 

The winding deep vale, or the gloom of the 
| grove, 
The pennve and murm uring ſtream, 

Delight moſt my heart, the fond ſlave of love, 
For there on my Delia I dream. 


If the turtle, pure emblem of paſſion fincere, 
But coo her ſoft tale to her mate; 

If the nightingale pour herſweet notes on my ear, 
join, and the accents repeat. 


Dear warblers, be till! your with flutters near, 
And well ſhall repay all your love; 

While I to the abſent muſt pour out my care, 
Nor hope that my ſorrows can move. 


O Delia! thy preſence with tranſports can fill, 
Thy fmi!es are more dear than the da); 

In thy converſe alone I forget every ill, 
And feel it return when away 


If this heart forms a wiſh, if this breaſt heaveg 
a ſigh, 
Believe me, my fair, tis for vou; 
If the tear of reg:rd otren ſtarts in mine eye, 
Tis becauſe you are ioft to my view. 


No longer, then, doubt the waim truth of my 


heart, 
Since, by Love's mighty monarch I ſwear, 
Your HAND would more permanent pleaſures 
impart, 
Than the cruwas which rich potentates wear! 


2. BY JACK. 
Hand! a HAND! it I have rightly hit; 
A Ha dit is, made by the HAN Doof Wit! 
May the HAN p of Plenty freely give her tors! 
Relieve the ſick, the aged, and the poor : 
And O way Induſtry's moſt precious HAN, 
Drive poverty for ever from the land! 
Grant Nancy's HAN Dp and heart be ſhortly mine, 
No other HAN p in wedlock will I join. 
But now I'll ſtop my HAN PD; and make a ſtand, 
Since leaſt is beſt from an unikilful HAN D. 
3. BY ATICETER. | 
E T others, who tickle the ears with ſine 
founds, 
Tell the profit that often in flattery abounds; 
But if you the matter would well underſtand, 
The beſt place to tickle's the palm of the HAND. 
Derry down, &c. | 


If you ſend for a doctor, and open your caſe, 

He firſt feels your pulſe, and then thews a long 
face; 

But e'er you his learned preſcription can ſee, 

You muſt tickle tlie palm of his HAN D with a fee, 


If you're injur'd, and ſeek for redreſs in the laws, 
Tho juſt! is your plea, and tho' honeſt your cauſe z 


You Joon will perceive that your ſuit's at a ſtand, 
Unleſs you can tickle a counſellor's HAND. 


When at court you would ſeek for een 


or place, 
And the levee att nd of my lord, or his grace; 
Unnotic'd gu fill will remain by the grand, 
Unleſs with a premium you tickle the HAN b. 
The clergy, unlets they're belied much by ſcandal, 
Are always moſt happy when tithes they can 
handle; 
Then, to all who would tickle, this ſecret be told, 
That the » am is the place, and the tickle is gold, 
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4. BY DOLLOLABELLA, 
Hawp your dark Enigma penn'd; 
A Hax p the anſwer now hall iend ; 
Awaiting your award I ſtand, 
Then drop a Medal in my HAN. 
5. BY PEREGKINE« 
L!'ZA once was wond'rous fair, 
A quick bewiiching eye ſhe had! 
{oſt neatly look'd her braided hair, 
Her bloomy cheeks would make one mad: 
Upon her lips did all the Graces play, 
And on her breaſts a thouſand Cupics lay. 


Then many doating lovers came, 
From eighte en until thirty-one; 

Each told his tale, and begg'd her Hax p, 
But ſhe, forſooth, affected none: 
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One's not genteel, the other is not fine; 
This cf tobacco ſmells, and that of wine, 


T he other day, it was my fate 
To walk along that way alone; 
I ſaw no coach before her gate, | 
But at the door I _ her moans 
Sighing, (h- dropp d a te: 3 and ſeem d to ſay — 
© Young laſſes, marry Alan, while you ma, 


6. BY BENVOL 10. 
HE faithiul HAN p can, unobſery'd, im- 
part 
The ſecret feelings of a tender heart: 
And, O what bi:{;, when each alike is pleas'd; 
Tie Hand that ſque zes; and the HAND tlc” 
lqueez'd.! X 


MISCELLANEOUS ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS 


TOTHE SEVERAL 


ANSWER TO ENIGMAS 1. III. IV. V. 


Vi. AND REBUSES I. II. III. IV, 
RY MR. R. TATTAM. : 
LIRTILLA's bleſt with every outward 
grace, 
A love! y form, and ſoft bewitching Face; 
Her eyes as black as jet, as diamonds bright; 
Her Hax ps are fair, and as the lilly White. 
But, ah! theſe beauties were by nature made; 
Flirtilla's charms, then, like the leaf will fade. 
How-can her tender boſom reit in Peace, 
When brilliant beaux their wonted praiſe ſhall 
ceaſe; 

How ſnarling Envy then will make her boaſt, 
That fair Flirtilla is no more the Too! 
The Parador 1s ſolv'd, the maſk is off, 
Flirtilla's then of every wit the ſcoff. 
In vain at cards the plays, or Dicc-box rattles; 
Unnotic'd at the Tea-table the prattle:. 


ENIGMAS AND REBUS ES. 


Life's bloom is ſtole, the ITark of age is left; 
Yet will not Nele minds regre the theft. 

Ye lovely fair, then learn to rule each paſſion, 
Nor toliow the caprice of Madam Faſhion: 
External beauties blaſt with every wind, 

Wulle in full bloom remains the virtuous mind. 


ANSWER TO REBUS IV. 
BY MR, T. DARWIN, CHELSEA, 


HE facred Scr. pture p-ainly ſpeaks, 
One rib compos'd.a wife for Adam; 
But now, beſides melt, it takes 
A thouſand full, to make one Madam. 


ANSWER TO PARADOX II. 


BY MR. T. WARING, LFICESTERs 


1 Mleadeaus, I remember, 


urn d Green, by marriage, laſt December. 


Very ingemous Anſwers to the Perze and other ENIOGu2s s, &c. have alſo been 
received, as expreſſed in the following > LIST. 


P.Enigs. Reb. Par. 
I 23456 1274 12 


Namres, 


Brayley, Maſter E. en 


Street, Holborn - - 1 6 1234-1 
Brock, Sally - - + - 3459 1234.12 
2 Mr. Francis - P 23456 1234 12 
© Co. = - 3 . 61334 12 
Charlton, Mr. ]. Andover 3 I2 4 

Cory, Mr. W. Cranborn, 

Dorſet © te 3 134 

Crawter, Mr. T. 1 4 


C. V. Cranborn, Dorſet 
D. Mr. N. Hackn ey 
Darwin Mr. T. Chelſea = 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


HE Editor has conſented, at the inilance of ſome reſpectable friends, as well as of 
his publimers, to keep back the Publication one Month in arrear; which, as the 
work has no temporary articles of intelligence, will not have any rea impropricty. 
Correſpondents, however, mult tend their contributions early, as it will otherwiſe he 
impoſlible to preſerve the advantage thus gained. s che WIT's Magazik E, when 
finithed, (which it will be in I wo Volumes, or Twenty-four Nuiabers) is intended to 
form the moſt copicus and compleat ſelection of Wit, Humour, an! Entertainment, ever 
brought together, in any Bo or Set of Books, nothing can hercaiter be acerpted, ej. 
ther in Proſe or Verſe, that does not puſſcis very conſiderable merit. In tie mean time, 
the Editor begs a continuance of the original favours of luis realiy ingenious Correſpon. 
dents, to affiit him in the completion of his defign; and he will be happy to receive any 
Collections of, or Reterences tc, ſuch articles of Wit and Kumour, as may be met with 
in ſcarce, expenſive, or volummous works, ans are proper to be inferred in the LIBRARY 
of Momus. Theſe atfitances will at once leſſen the labour of the Editor, and enhance 
the value of a publication which he is retolved to make as perfect as he poſſibly can, 
aud which he flatiers himtelt will, for many ages to come, find an honourable place in 
the Libraries of the curious, He 1s contcrous that, whatever may be it's imperfections, 
it abounds with inuintic worth, and he Knows that potterity will do it juſtice. 
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The Editor has ſome light recollection of the articles mentioned by X. T. Z. but he 
has unfortunately miſlaid them; and, he fears, irrecoverably. 


The pieces about which Ferax enquires, as having been ſent many months ago, are 
exactly in the fame predicament. 


The Ode to Love is not calculated for the Wit's Magazine. 
Imus is requeſted to inform the Editor if he ſends his valuable favour as an original, 


The Editor thanks Mr. L. for the Book which he was ſo obliging as to tranſmit, 
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1. The PUBLISHERS on whom Mr. CALDECOTT is requeſted to call, for tte 
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ARRY had no ſooner quitted 


the r0Om, than, turning ns my 


amiable little charge, 1 pre elent-d her 
with bills to the amount of four thou— 
ſand pounds; for, notw -thitand ing 


what I had ſaid to Harry. : had all 
along intended to appro yriate at at 
eight hundred to his ſervice, a 
remaining two hundred were a: itined 
for the uſe of Michael the coacliman, 
who having loſt his ſervice b the part 
he had taken in the affair, ought not 
to be forgot. Theſe iurs, I hoped, 
would be fully ſufficieat to place the 
parties in very comtortavle ituations, 


1 
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and I was happy enough to lee my 


idea realized. 

If money could make me 
{aid the dear girl, with a high, 
placed the bills bef 
* deed, would my felicity be com- 
* pleat; ſince your generoſity has ob- 
* tained me a ſum greater than my 
moſt ſanguine! nopes Shave ever d. red 
to expect. Still, however, am] 4c om 
ed to feel the pangs of a remedileſs 
* forrow, Alas!“ cried ſhe, claſging 
her hands in ag gony, as tac tears burn 
from her eyes, I have not in the 


bleſt,“ 


Po» 
"I J 


Vuorld aſinglehuman creature whom 


Lean call my friend! 
O Sir!' continued the, as | gently 
ſupported her in my arms, © oy | dh 11 
one ſo young asl, without a Father's 
protecting care, without a Father's 
' neceſſary advice, avoid the rep-:1- 
tion of thoſe ills in which his lols has 
involved me! 

Spirit of my Father,“ cried the 
dear faint, dropping with a molt awe- 
ful e e. on one knee, look 
* down on thy wretched daughter; 
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re her, then, in- 
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and, if it be permitted thee, ſnatch 
© her from a world hoſtile to un- 
© friended 1nnocence!? | 

The crimſon which, during this 
animated apottrophe, had ſuddenly 
fluſhned her cheeks, now as inſtanta- 
eoully retired; and ſhe fell back, 
pale and motionleſs, on the carpet, 
before had ſuſficiently recovered my- 
ſelf from the aftonithment in which 
this extraordinary ſcene had enve-- 
loped me, to allord | her the neceſſary 
lupport. 

Though it was not long before ſhe 
reviv-d from this temporary ſuſpen- 
ton of lite, the convulſive agitations 
her mind had undergone proauced an 
immediate fever, which ra ged with 
INCTCe: ting violence for ſi x days, in ſpite 
of every e fort of the moſt ſkilfu! of 
the faculty. Art length the crius came 
on; and thouga it was for 2 conſi- 
derable time Coubted, even by nor 
phyſicians, whether it would prove a 
fatal or favourable one, youta and a 
naturally good ion at length 
prevailed, and I had. the happineſs, 
on: the ſeventh day, to be. relieved 
from tortures inexpreſſible, by the 
moit poſiuve affurances that every de- 
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gree of danger was paſt. 
From this period, ner health and 
trength began every day to increaſe, 
though the had, now and th engfaincing 


tits for near two months afterwards. 
During all this time I had attended 
he- with an NN moſt A to 
that af her nurſe and, ! in the fre <UECNT 
abſence from reaton which iks ex- 
externced, often heard the name of 
er in every different modulation 
of tone. This circumitance, added 
1 2 to 
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to other ſenſations which I had for 
ſome time felt, made me extremely 
anxigus to know her hiſtory previous 
ton, hit meeting with her. 
Accor.ingly, I one day took an op- 
portua.ty of prefing her with much 


ardour to diſcover every minute tranſ- 


action in her paſt life; when, to my 
great aſtoniſhment, ihe aſſured me, 
with all the candouur of ingen uous in- 
nocence, it was what ſhe had long 
wiſhed to lay before me, and that the 
diticuity of obtruding it upon me 
had piven her confiderable pain. 

© I have already begun, ſaid ſhe, 
ſince my recovery, to trace a faint 
but faithful ſketch of my melancholy 
ſtory. Too much of goodneſs have 
[experienced in your heart, to doubt 
that it will affect you; and perhaps 
J have been ungrateful enough to 
wiſh that the recital of thoſe cala- 
mities which you have in part fo 
nobly relieved, might ſtill rob you 
of a tear. If they have deſerved to 
be ſo wept, ſhalt I ole ſh to fay that 
© I have not ſuffered in vain!” N 
Away! cold, cautious ſuſpicion; 
away! mean ſelf- intereſ—falſely fo 
called under the veil of prudence 
and reaſon - To my boſom I preſſed 
one whom a cherubim might have 
adored; and, as I held her to my 
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tranſported heart, J told her, in the 
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energetic but imperfect language of 
genuine love, that I was reſolved, 
whatever might have been her paſt 
life, to ſhare the future with her. 


Reader! I will no longer keep thee 
in ſuſpenſe: we were united a few 
days afterwards; and our loves at the 
preſent moment, though we have ne- 
ver been a month aſunder during at leaſt 
twenty years, are not in the {malleit 
degree abated. Our children are nu- 
merous; our friends few, but reſpecta- 
ble: and we live with ſome hoſpitality, 
though not without &conomy ; ſince 
the fortune which might well ſupport 
our family, large as it is, muſt prove, 
if J expended the whole of my annual 
income, inſufficient to provide com- 
fortably for the numerous ſubdiviſions 
into which I hope to ſee it expanded; 
and I love the offspring of my dear 
Anna too much, to think with indif. 


ference of their ſupport when I ſhall L 


be no more. 


Having thus hinted at our preſent 
ſituation, if the curious reader wiſhes | 
to go back into our hiſtory, he may 
probably, at a future day, be grati- 
fied with © The Story of Anna, as it | 
was put into my hands compleat, a 
few months after our union. | 
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pisTRESSES OF AN AUTHOR, 
WHO WAS INVITED TO READ RIS OWN TRAGEDY. 


FROM DR. HAWKESWORTH's ADVENTURER. 


_— OUGH there are many cala- 
1 mities to which all men are e- 
qualiy expoſed, yet ſome ſpecies of in- 


tellectual diſtreſs are thought to be 


peculiar tothe vicious. The various 
evils of diſeaſe and poverty, pain and 
ſorrow, are frequently derived from 
others; but ſhame and confuſion are 
ſuppoſed to proceed from ourſelves, 


and tobe incurred only by the miſcon- 


duct which they puniſh. This ſuppo- 
ſition is indeed ſpecious; but I am 
convinced by the ſtrongeſt evidence 
that it is not true: I can oppoſe ex- 


perience to theory; and as it will ap- 


pear that I ſuffer conſiderable loſs by | 
my teſtimony, it muſt be allowed to 


have the moſt diſtinguiſhing charac- * 
teriſtic of ſincerity. £ 
That every man is happy in propor- 
tion as he is virtuous, was once my fa- 
vourite principle: I advanced and de- 
fended it in all companies; and, as the 
laſt effort of my genius in it's behalf, 
I contrived a ſeries of events by which 

it was illuſtrated and eſtabliſhed; and 
that I might ſubſtitute action for nar- 
rative, and decorate ſentiment my 1 
(nc F 
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the beauties of poetry, I regulated my 
ſtory by the rules of the drama, and 
with great application and labour 
wrought it into a tragedy. 

When it was finiſhed, 1 ſat down, 


like Hercules after his labours, exult- 


ing in the paſt, and enjoying the fu- 
ture by anticipation. I read it to every 
friend who favoured me with a viſit, 
and when 1 went abroad I always put 
it into my pocket. Thus it became 
kgown to a circle that was always in- 
creaſing; and was at length mention- 
ed with ſuch commendation toa very 
great lady, that ſhe was pleaſed to fa- 


vour me with a meſſage, by which I 


was invited to breakfaſt at nine the 
next morning, and acquainted that a 
ſelect company would then expect the 
pleaſure of hearing me read my play. 

The delight that I received from the 
contemplation of my performance, the 
encomium of my friends, and eſpe- 


cially this meſſage, was in my opinion 


an experimental proof of my princ1- 
ples, and a reward of my merit. Ire- 
flected, with great ſelf-complacence, 
upon the general complaint that ge- 
nius was without patronage; and con- 


_ cluded, that all who had been neg- 


lected were unworthy of notice. I 


believed that my ownelevation was not 


only certain but near; and that the re- 
preſentation of my play would be ſe- 
cured by a meſſage to the manager, 
which would render the mortifying 
drudgery of ſolicitation and attend- 
ance unneceſſary. 
Elated with theſe expectations, I 
roſe early in the morning; and, being 
dreſſed long before it was time to ſet 
out, I amuſed myſelf by repeating the 
favourite paſlages of my tragedy aloud, 
forming polite anſwers to the compli- 


ments that ſhould be made me, and 


adjuſting the ceremony of my viſit. 

I obſerved the time appointed with 
ſuch punctuality, that | knocked at 
the door while the clock was ring; 
Orders had been given for my a 
mittance; and the porter being other- 
wiſe engaged, it happened that the 
ſervant whoſe place it was to 1ntro- 
duce me, opened the door in his ſtead, 
and upon hearing my name, adyanced 
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directly before me into the room; ſo 
that no diſcovery was made of an euor- 
mous queue of brown paper, which 
ſome miſchievous brat had with a 
crooked pin hung between the two 
locks of my major-periwig. | followed 
the valet into a magniicent apart- 
ment, where, after I had got within a 
very large Indian ſcreen, 1 found five 
ladies and a gentleman. 

I was a little diſconcerted in my firſt 
addreſs, by the reſpect that was ſhewn 
me, and the curioſity with which [was 
regarded: however, | made my gene- 
ral obeiſance; and, addrefling myſelf 
in particular to the elder of the ladies, 
whom I conſidered as my patroneſs, 
I expreſſed my ſenſe of the honour the 
had done me, in a ſhort ſpeech which 
Thad preconceived for the purpoſe; but 
I was immediately informed, that the 
lady whoſe favour had acknowledged 
was not yet come down: this miſtake 
increaſed my confuſion; for as I could 
not again repeat the ſame words, I 
reflected that I ſhould be at laſt un- 
prepared for the occaſion on which 
they were to have been uſed, The com- 
pany all this while continued ſtand- 
ing: I therefore haſtily turned about, 
to reconnoitre my chair; but the mo- 
ment I was ſeated, I perceived every 
one labouring to ſtifle a laugh. I in- 
ſtantly ſuſpected that I had committed 


ſome ridiculous indecorum, and I at- 


tempted to apologize for I knew not 
what offence : but after ſome heſita- 
tion, my extreme ſenſibility ſtruck me 
ſpeechleſs. Thegentleman, however, 
kindly diſcovered the cauſe of their 
merriment, by exclaiming againſt the 
rude licentiouſnets of the vulgar, and 
at the ſame time taking trom behind 
me the pendulous reproach to the ho- 
nours of my head. 'I'his diſcovery af- 
forded me inexpreſſible relief; my pa- 
per ramelie was thrown into the fire, 


and | joined in the laugh which it 


produced: but I was ſtill embarraſſed 
by the conſequences of my miltake, 
and expected the lady by whom I had 
been invited, with ſolicitude and ap- 

prehenſion. | 
When the came in, the deference 
with which ſhe was treated by per- 
10ns 
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. however, was ſoon re- 
placed, and the t e china remov- 
ed: and though tne dog was the pria- 
cip 21 objec of attention, yet the lady 
ſometimes adverted to me; ſhe po- 
litely deſired that I would confider 
the accident as 0: no conſequence; 
the china, fie Laid, was a trifle, and 
ſhe hoped Pompey was more frighte; 
than hurt. I made tome apology, but 
vith great contulion and incoherence: 
at length, however, we were again 
ſeated, and breakfaic was broug cht i in. 
1 was extremely mortihed 0 per- 
ceive, that the diſcourſe turned w holly 
upon the virtues of Pompey, and the 
conſequences of his hurt: it was exa- 
mined with great attention and ſoli— 
citude, and found to be a razure of 
the ſcin the whole length of one of 
his fore-legs. After ſome topical ap- 
plication, his cuſhion was placed in 
the corner by his lady, upon which 
2 lay down, and indeed whined p1- 
| woady. 
E was beginning to regover from my 


perplexity, and had juſt made an' at- 
tempt to introduee a new ſubjec of, 


converiition, when, caſting my eye 
downward, | was. again thrown into 
extreme contution, "by | ſeeing ſome- 
thing hang from the ftore-part of my 
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chair, which II FTE agined to be a Por- 
tion of my ſhirt; though indeed it was 
no other than the corner of a napkin 
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My play, thre ore, I was obliged 
d e AN (An Lavin 0 found n Op- 

ortunityhaftily to button up the cor- 
nor of the OS. On while the manu- 
fevins lay open in my lap, I began to 
ea: and though my voice was at firſt 
languid, tremulous, and irreſolute, 
vet my attention was at length drawn 


from my fituation to my ſubject; 1 


pronounced with great emphalis and 
propriety, and I began to watch for 
the effects which I ex peed to pro- 


duce upon my auditors; but I was ex- 


tremely mortified to find, that when- 
ever | pauſed to give room for a re- 

mark or an roger the interval 
was alled with an ejaculation of pity 
for the dog, who ſtill continued to 
whine- upon his cuſhion, and was la- 
mented in theſe affectionate and pa- 
thetic terms: Ah! poor, dear, pret- 
* ty, little creature! 

It happened, however, that by ſome 
incidents in the fourth act the paſ- 
ſions were apparently intereſted; and 
was juſt exulting in my ſucceſs, when 
the lady who fat next me unha 
pily opening her ſnuff- box, which was 
not effected without ſme difficulty, 


the Cuit that flew up threw me into a 


fit of ſneezing, which inſtantly cauſed 
my upper-lip to put me again out of 
countenance: I therefore ha altily felt 
tor my handkerchief, and it was not 
with leſs emotion than if 1 5 ſcen 
a ghoſt, that I diſcovered it had been 
picked out of my pocket. In the mean 
time the opprobrious effuſion deſcend- 
ed like an 1cicle to my chin; and the 
eyes of the company, which this acci- 
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dent had drawn upon me, were now 
turned away, with looks which ſhewed 
that their pity was not proof againſt 
the ridicule of my diſtreſs. What I 
ſuffered at this moment, can neither 
be expreſſed nor conceived: I turned 
my head this way and that in the an- 
guiſh of my mind, without Knowing 
what | fought; and at lait, holding up 
my manuſcript before my tace, I was 
compelled to make uſe of the end of 
my neck-loth, which I again buttoned 
into my boſom. After many painful 
efforts I proceeded in my ic Cure, and 
again fixed the atten jon of my hear- 
ers. The fourth ac was fintlugd, and 
they expreited great impatience to 
hear the cataſtrophe: L therefore be- 
gan the fifth with freſh confidence an d 
vigour; but before I had read a page, 
J was interrupted by two gentlemen 
of great quality, profeiio! rs cf Buck- 
iſm, who came with a deſigu to wat 
upon the ladies to an aue tion. 

I roſe up with the reit of the com- 
pany when they came in; but what 
was my aſtoniſhment to percet: e the 

napkin, which I had unfortun. arely 
ſecured by one corner, hang ee 
from my waiſt to the ground! From 
this dilemma, however, I was deli- 
vered by the noble Buck who ſtood 
neareſt to me; who {wearing an oth 
of aſtoniſhment, twitched the n: aps 11 
from me, and throwing it to the fer- 
vant, told him that he had redeemed 
it from the rats, who were dragging it 
by degrees into a place w ho re he would 
never have looked for it. The voung ja— 
dies were ſcarce lefs confounded at this 
accident than i; 
herſelf was {omewhat diſconcerted; 
the ſaw my extreme confuſion, and 
thought ht is ape logrze for her cou- 
ſin's behavic ur; « He is a wild boy, 
6 * Mins. ſays ſhe; © he plays theſe tricks 
with every body: but it! is his way, aud 
; 23 minds it.“ When we were 
once more ſeated, the Bucks, upon the 
peremptory refuſal of che lauics to 90 
out, declared they would ſtay and hea 
the laſt act of my tragedy; | was there- 
fore requeſted to go on. But wm ſpi- 
rits were quite exhauſted by the yio» 


and the noble matron. 
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lent agitation of my mind; and I was 
intimidated by the preſence of two 
perſons, who appeared to conſider me 
and my performance as objects only 
of merriment and {port. I would 
gladly have renounced all that in the 
morning had been tne object of my 
hope, to- recover the dignity which 1 
had aſready loſt in my own eſtimation; 
and had fcarce any with but to ee 
without farther diſgrace | into the quiet 
ſhade of obſcurity. The ladies how 


ever would take no denial, and I was 


at length obliged to comply. 
F 40 Inch i Cad 5+ 7 4 d 
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upon me indica it produced a very dif- 
te! ent ci Cen. 101 xt Bi e been detected 
in an ubiuccctsiul attempt to piek a 


pocket, 1 cbuld not have felt more 
ſhame, contu!: anguiſh. The 
laughter into v nich the COMPany had 
been ſurprized w. iS, hen ever, imme- 
diately ſuppreked, and a ſevere cen- 
{ure Pp: fed upon the perton who pro- 
duced it, 18 Atone tor tl 1e 1285 ti 
cation which I had ſutered, the la. 
dies expreſled the utmoſt impatience 
to hear the concluſion, ana I was en. 
couraged by repeated cncomiums to 
proceed; but thouch I 61 ics wore at- 
tempted to re collect my ſelf, and again 
began the ſpœech in which Þ{ had been 
interrupted, yet my thoughts wore {till 


diſtracted; 
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diſtracted; my voice faltered, and 1 
had ſcarce breath to finiſh the firſt 
period. | 

This was remarked by my tormen- 
tor the Buck, who ſuddenly ſnatched 
the manuſcript out of my hands, 
declared that I did not do my play 
Juſtice, and that he would finiſh it him- 
ſelf. He then began to read; but the 
affected gravity of his countenance, 
the unnatural tone of his voice, and 
the remembrance of his late anecdote 
of the ox, excited ſenſations that 
were incampatible both with pity and 
terror, and rendered me extremely 
wretched by keeping the company 
perpetually on the brink of laughter. 

In the action of my play, Virtue had 
been ſuſtained by her own dignity, 
and exultedin the enjoyment of intel- 
lectual and independent happineſs, 
during a ſeries of external calamities 
that terminated in death; and Vice, 
by the fucceſs of her own projects, had 
been betrayed into ſhame, perplexity, 
and confuſion. Theſe events were in- 
_ deed natural; and therefore I poeti- 
cally inferred, with all the confidence 
of demonſtration, that the torments 
ct 'Fartarus, and the felicity of Ely- 
hum, were not neceſſary to the juſti- 
fication of the gods; ſince whatever 
mequality might be pretended in the 
diſtribution of externals, peace 1s ſtill 
the prerogative of virtue, and intel- 
lectual miſery can be inflicted only by 

uilt. 

i But the intellectual miſery which I 


ſuffered at the very moment when this 


favourite ſentiment was read, prod uc- 


ed an irreſiſtible conviction that it was 


falſe ; becauſe, except the dread of 
that puniſhment which ] had indirectly 


denied, I felt all the torment that 
could be inflicted by guilt. In the 
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proſecution of an undertaking which 
I believed to be virtuous, peace had 
been driven from my heart, by the 
concurrence of accident with the vices 
of others; and the miſery that I ſuf- 
fered, ſuddenly propagated itſelf : for 
not only enjoyment but hope was now 
at an end; my play, upon which both 
had depended, was overturned from 
it's foundation; and I was ſo much 
affected, that I took my leave with the 
abrupt haſte of diſtreſs and perplexity. 
I had no concern about what ſhould be 
ſaid of me when I was departed; and, 
perhaps, at the moment when I went 
out of the houſe, there was not in the 
world any human being more wretched 
than myſelf. The next morning, when 
I reflected coolly upon theſe events, I 
would willingly have reconciled my 
experience with my principles, even 
at the expence of my morals. I would 
have ſuppoſed that my deſire of ap- 
probation was inordinate, and that a 
virtuous indifference about the opi- 
nion of others would have prevented 
all my diſtreſs ; but I was compelled 
to acknowledge, that to acquire this 
indifference was not poſſible, and that 
no man becomes vicious by not ef- 
fecting impoſſibilities : there may be 
heights of virtue beyond our reach; 
but, to be vicious, we muſt either do 
ſomething from which we have power 
to abſtain, or neglect fomething which 
we have power todo. Thereremained, 
therefore, no expedient to recover any 
part of the credit I had loſt, but ſet- 
ting a truth, which I had newly diſ- 
covered by means ſo extraordinary, 
in a new light; and with this view I 
am a candidate for a place in the 
Adventurer. | 
DaamaTicus. 


THE VANITY AND AMBITION OF THE HUMAN MIND. 


ICERO, in the frit book of his 

Tuiculan Queſtions, ſhews inge- 
niouſly the falfity of the judgmeats 
we form concerning the duration of 
human life, compared with eternity: 
to give the more force to his reaſon- 
ing, he quotes a paſſage from the na- 


tural hiſtory of Ariſtotle, touching a 


kind of in ſects, that are common up- 


on the banks of the Hypanis, (a river 
of Scythia, at preſent called the Bog) 
who never live beyond the day on 
which they are born. | 
* Ariſtotle,” ſays he, tells us, that 

+ there 
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there areſmall animals upon theRiv- 
er Hypanis, which live but a day. 
He that dies at eight in the morning, 
dies in his youth; he that dies at five 
in the evening, dies in decrepid old 
age. Who among us does not laugh 
to ſee the happineſs or miſery of this 
moment of exiſtence brought into 
conſideration? Theſhorteſtand long- 
eſt life among us, if we compare it 
with eternity, or only with the du- 
rations of mountains, ſtars, trees, or 
even of ſome animals, is not leſs ri- 
diculous.“ Montaigne's Eſſays. 
To purſue the idea of this elegant 
writer, let us ſuppoſe that one of the 
moſt robuſt of theſe Hypanians was, 
according to his own notions, as an- 
cient as time ĩtſelf; that he had begun 
to exiſt at break of day, and, by the 
extraordinary force of his conltitu- 
tion, had been able to ſupport the fa- 
tigues of an active life, through the 
infinite number of ſeconds in ten or 
twelve hours. During ſuch a long 
courſe of inſtants, by expertence and 
re flection on all he had ſeen, he muſt 
have acquired very ſublime wifdom. 
He looks upon his tellow-creacures, 
who died about noon, as happily de- 
livered from the great number of in- 
conveniences to which old age is ſub- 
ject. He has aſtoniſhing traditions to 
deliver to his grandchildren, concern- 
ing facts that were prior to all the 
memorials of their nation. The young 
ſwarm, compoſed of beings who may 
have already lived a full hour, ap- 
proach, with reſpect, this venerable 
ſire, and hear his inſtructive diſcourſes 
with admiration. Every thing that 
he relates to them will appear a pro- 
digy to that generation whole life is 
ſo ſhort. The ſpace of a day will 
ſeem the entire duration of time; and 

day-break,in their chronology ,w1ll be 
called the great æra of the creation. 

Let us now ſuppoſe this venerabie 

inſet, this Neſtor of the Hypanis, a 
little before his death, and about the 
hour of ſun-ſet, to aſſemble all his 
deſcendants, friends, and acquaint- 
ance, to impart to them, at dying, 
his laſt thoughts, and give them his 
Vor. II. 
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laſt advice. They repair from all 
parts under the vaſt ſhelter of a muſh- 
room, and the departing ſage ad- 
dreſſes himſelf to them in the follow- 
ing manner. 


© FRIENDS AND COUNTRYMEN, 


muſt have an end. The run of 
mine is arrived; and I do not regret 
my fate, fince my age was become 
a burden to me, and to me there 
was no longer any thing new under 
the ſun. The revolutions and ca- 
lamities that have deſolated my 
country, the great number of par- 
ticular accidents to which we are 
all ſubject, the infirmities that af- 
fit our race, and the misfortunes 
that have happened to me in my 
own family, all that I have ſeen in 
the courſe of a long life, has but too 
well taught me thas great truth, that 
no happinets, placed on things that 
do not depend on us, can be ſure 


and durable. The uncertainty of 


life is great; one whole generation 
* periſhed by a ſharp wind; a multi- 
tude of our youth were ſwept off by 
an unexpected freſh gale; what ter- 
* rible deluge have | ſeen happen by 
© a ſudden ſhower! Our moſt ſolid 
* coverings are not proof againſt a 
* ſtorm of hail; a dark cloud makes 
the moſt courageous heart to trem- 
* ble. TI lived in the firſt ages, and 
© converſed with inſects of a taller 
* {tature, a ſtronger conſtitution, and, 
I may add, of more profound wiſ- 
4 

c 


dom, than any of thoſe in the pre- 
ſent generation. I beſeech you to 


give credit to my laſt words, when 
1 afſure you, that the ſame ſun 
which now appears beyond the wa- 
ter, and ſeems to be not far diſtant 


from the earth, I have formerly ſ:en 


in the middle of heaven, darting 
down his rays directly upon us. 
The earth was much more enlight- 
ened in thoſe paſt ages, the air much 
warmer, and your anceliors were 
more ſober and more virtuous, 
Though my ſenſes are impaired, 
my memory is not; and I can aſſure 

* you, 


r 


I perceive that the longeſt life 
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you, that glorious being has motion. 
I ſawhis firſt riſing to the ſummit of 
that mountain, and I began my life 
about the ſame time that he began 
his immenſe career. For a great 
many ages he advanced along the 
heavens with a prodigious heat, 
and a brightneſs of which you can 
have no idea, a brightneſs that 
would certainly be to you inſup- 
portable, But now by his decline, 
and a ſenſible diminution of his vi- 
gour, | foreſee that all nature will 
ſoon be at an end, and that the 
world will be buried in darkneſs in 
leſs than a hundred minutes. 
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CHARACTER OF 


Am reputed by ſome of my ac- 

quaintance to want Spirit, and it 
1s for no other reaſon but that I do 
not live above my income. I have 
Spirit enough to keep out of debt, 
and endeavour to make all my friends 
welcome when they viſit me; but, 
when 1 make an entertainment, they 
cry, it is not done with Spirit, though 
it is always as elegant as my circum- 
ſtances will allow. I know ſeveral of 
theſe Men of Spirit, who are mean- 
ſpirited enough to borrow money of 
me. Our gaols ſwarm with Men of 
Spirit, and our ſtreets are crouded by 
children whoſe parents were perſons 
of Spirit. Thereare Men of Spirit 


of all degrees, from the peer in his 


gilded chariot, to the porter with his 
filver-ticket, who ridicule frugality, 
and all! œconomy which prevents ſu- 
perfluous expence. By theſe perſons 
a man that is frugal is ſaid to be mi- 
ſerable; and œconomy is deſpiſed as 
the want of Spirit. 1 am convinced 
that if Men of Spirit were tobecome 
a little leſs vain and oftentatious, it 
would be of great advantage, not on- 
ly to themſelves, but to the communi- 
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Alas! my friends, how did I for. 
merly flatter myſelf with the deceit- 
ful hope of living for ever upon 
this earth! how magnificent were 
tne cells which I dug for my habi- 
tation! what confidence did I not 
put in the firmneſs of my members, 
the ſprings of my joints, and the 
ſtrength of my wings! But | have 
lived long enough for nature and 
for glory; none of thoſe witom ! 
leave behind me will have the ſame 
fatisfaction in this age of darkneſ; 
and decay, which | fee is already 
begun,” . 
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MEN OF SPIRIT. 


ty, for it is notorious that they too f- 
ten keep up their Spirit at the expence 
of the public; and it does not appear 
to me that they are influenced by a 
good Spirit, when they ruin a tradeſ- 
man by getting into his debt for ſu- 
perfluities, or when they take in a 


friend for their ſurety, to keep up 


their credit. I know ſeveral Men of 
Spirit who wear the taylor's cloaths: 
I am often blamed by theſe people for 
notappearing oftener at public diver- 
ſons; but I can divert myſelf and 
family without going to the playhouſe 
every other evening in the winter, 
and to the gardens or wells, in the 
ſummer, four or five times a week. 
Though I am contemned by theſe 
gentlemen as a mean- ſpirited and un- 
poliſhed niggard, yet my conduct 
enables me to provide for my family 
all the neceſſaries of life, and for 
myſelf a perpetual ſucceſſion of peace- 
ful pleaſures, without the riſque of m 

independence, my virtue, my health, 
or my fortune; all which are conti- 
nually ſtaked, with the deſperation of 


a loſing gameſter, by our modern Men 
of Spirit. | 


THE 
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THE TRAVELLER. 


NUMBER III. 


EING now freed from the gloomy 
reflection of periſhing with hun- 
ger, | had no other care than to pro- 
vide for my ſecurity by erecting a kind 
of ſhed, which might at once ſhield 
me from ſcorching ſuns and daſhin 
rains; and, as I conſidered myſelf the 
undiſputed lord of the foil, I was de- 
firous of ſelecting the moſt agreeable 


ſpot which nature preſented for the 


fite of my palace. In order to gratify 
my ambition in this reſpect, I reſolved 
on making a tranſverſe ſurvey of my 
kingdom, to which I now gave the 
name of Wonders Iſle, on account 
of the many extraordinary curioſities 
which I had already diſcovered in it; 
and, in conſequence of this reſolution, 
TI proceeded with alacrity, but cir- 
cumſpectly, eagerly looking around 
for ſome ſpot which I could honour 
with my imperial reſidence. I had not 
travelled more than four miles from 
my nocturnal retreat, before a kind 
of muttering noiſe aſſailed my ears. 
J liſtened, but could not diſcover 
whence it proceeded: I advanced, 
but anon ſtarted back; my reſolution 
totally forſook me; and I began to 
grow apprehenſive that | had plumed 
myſelf too early on being ſole regent 
of the country. However, as uncer- 
tainty is the moſt deplorable of all ſi- 
tuations, after putting myſelf in the 
beſt poſture of defence I was able, I 
at laſt ſummoned up ſufficient courage 
to proceed, in order to diſcover from 
whence the voices originated, which 


ſtill became more and more diſtinct. 


A loud ſhriek ſoon led me to the iden- 
tical ſpot; and I immediately con- 
cluded that I was got among a gang 
of ſavages, and that I ſhould be caten 
up alive, if I did not retreat in time. 
But judge my ſurprize, when, from a 
cave overhung with evergreens and 
flowers, I ſaw an ape, at leaſt ten feet 
high, iſſue, and a whole train of kin- 
dred animals purſue it in a ſportive 
manner, I was now almolt petrified; 


and, inſtead of conſoling myſelf with 
the idea of man being lord of the 
creation, J ſhould then have thought 
myſelf unſpenkably happy in exchang- 
ing my fituation with that of an ape. 
The anima's, however, ſeemed equal- 
ly aſtoniſhed with myſelf; their gam- 
bols were intermitted; and they drew 
up in a body, chattering together 
as if in conſultation. I was well 
aware that any retreat would be vain; 
and that, by attempting it, I ſhould 
only invite them to a purſuit : recol- 
letting, therefore, that I had ſome 
fruits in my pocket which I had pluck- 
ed from-the Tree of Life, I held them 
in my hands; and, advancing with all 
the deference and reſpect due to a mo- 
narch, I preſented them to this grin- 
ning fraternity; which, after eyin 
me with a look of horrid ſatisfation, 
they received, and ſeemed perfectly 
pleaſed with my attention. I now 
endeavoured, by every poſſible means, 
to inſinuate myſelf into the favour of 
one of them who appeared to be a 
kind of chieftain; and ſucceeded fo 
well, that he ſhewed me every ſeem- 
ing mark of regard; and, taking me 
up in one of his paws, bore me to the 
cave with as much facility as I could 
have carried a pound of tobacco, while 
the reſt of the troop followed. 
Notwithſtanding the good under- 
ſtanding which now ſeemed to ſubſiſt 
between both parties, I was under the 
molt dreadful apprehenſions that they 
intended to deſtroy me; but I was 
agreeably diſappointed, when I found 
that, inſtead of offering any violence, 
they preſented me with nuts, leaves, 


and ſuch other dainties as their cell 


afforded. I cracked the nuts, and 
ate with the beſt grace I could, while 
my hoits were buſied in examining 
my phyſiognomy, fingering my rag- 
ged dreſs, and twirling my queue, 
which they ſeemed to think unpro- 
perly placed, Having fuiſhed my re- 
paſt, which, to confeis the truth, waz 
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neither very ſumptuous nor very long, 
I roſe up, and, after having acknow- 
ledged their kindneſs in the molt in- 


telligible manner of which | was ca- 


pable, prepared to depart; but, to my 
unſpeakable terror and ſurprize, they 
appeared unanimouſly reſolved on 
my detention, and | was not ſuffered 
to ſtir one ſtep farther than they 
thought proper. Reſiſtance | knew 
would be impolitic; I therefore en- 
deavoured to accommodate myſelf to 
my ſituation; and, in order to render 
myſelf ſerviceable to my new maſters, 
I made ſigns f:om whence I had pro- 
cured the fruit which I had given 
them; and they appearing to under- 
ſtand my motions, accompanied me to 
the Tree of Life, from which I pluck- 
ed fruit and leaves ſufficient to ſatisfy 


the whole tribe, as well as myſelf. 


Though apes in general ſubſiſt on 


fruit, it appeared that they had never 


meddled with this tree; the enormous 
ſize of the apples, as well as the 
hardneſs of their exterior rinds, pro- 
bably concealed their real value: but, 
as I was furniſhed with a knife, I eaſi- 
ly divided them into portions; and 


this device at once filled my compa- 


nions with aſtoniſhment and grati- 
tude. I was now conducted back like 
a captive general to the cave, which 
I perceived was deſtined to be the 
place of my abode. I ſelected a par- 
ticular corner, in which I made a 
couch compoſed of leaves; and, night 
coming on, I laid myſelf down, but 
durſt not ſleep, left an attack ſhould 
be made on me at a time when I was 
utterly unable to reſiſt it. Finding, 
however, that my hoſts entertained 


no hoſtile intentions againſt me, but 


. D. 
that they only detained me for the 


fake of my company, I became gra- 
dually reconciled to ſuch reſtrictions 
as they laid on me; and ali reſerve 
being ſet aide on their part, I had 
an opportunity of becoming perfect- 
ty acquainted with the manners, ha- 
bits, and diſpoſitions of theſe ani- 
mals, which ſo greatly reſemble the 
humautace They ſeem to be very mild 
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in their diſpoſitions, and extremely 
affectionate to each other, at leaſt to 
thoſe of the ſame ſociety; fond of 
their young, and attached to their 
mates by the ſtrongeſt natural ties. 
They provide for their mutual wants; 
feed the helpleſs, the old, and the 
young, with aſſiduity and regard; and, 
in many inſtances, ſeem capable of 
inculcating leſſons of moral recti- 
tude and natural affection on the 
redoubted lords of the creation. Eve- 
ry male has his mate, with whom he 
lives in the cloſeſt fociety; and they 
renounce all promiſcuous intercourſe 
during their joint lives, employing 
their whole care in nour:ſhing their 
young till they arrive at years of ma- 
turity, when they leave them to their 
own inclinations, without attempting 
to obtrude a ſingle object on their 
choice from ſelfiſh and intereſted views. 
They have a captain, who is generally 
much advanced in years, and to whoſe 
dictates they implicitly ſubmit. The 
Chieftain in our corps (pardon me, 
reader, for ranking myſelf with apes, 
though many of the human ſpecies 
perhaps fink far below them) had a 
numerous family, conſiſting of four 


ſons and five daughters, who were 


all arrived at years of maturity. The 


 heir-apparent was matched with his 


eldeſt filter, as it appeared to me; and 
the youngeſt ſons to thoſe of their ſiſ- 

ters who correſponded moſt nearly 
with their ages. One only daughter 
remained undiſpoſed of; and, as the 
rett of the ſociety were married, ſhe 
ſeemed devoted to that ftate which is 
far from being defirable or honour- 
able either in man or bealt. She was 
a fine tall figure, about nine feet and 
a half high, and as handſome as an 
ape is generally allowed to be. I ſoon 
diſcovered, to my utter confuſion and 
horror, in what light ſhe wiſhed to 
conſider me; and, indeed, the whole 
ſociety ſeemed mott ardently to inte- 
reſt themſelves in the happineſs of 


this young princeſs, and to fix on me 


as her future ſpouſe. 
M——. 
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KEFLECTIONS, 


HISTORICAL, CRITICAL, MORAL, AND PHILOSOPHICAL, 


ON HUMAN HEADS, 


3 the Human ſyſtem the Head is 
appointed as ſupreme governor of 
the other members; and, on exa- 
mination, we ſhall find that few faults 
happen in this little government, 
when all the parts remain in due ſub- 
ordination to their lawful ſovereign. 
Thus, when the belly indulgeth itſelf 
in all manner of gluttony and intem- 


perance, thefault isnot to becharged 


on the Head, which plainly points out 
all the fatal conlequences Rong 
. excels. 

have often obſerved with regret, 
that a parent ſeldom examines whether 
his fon will ſhine moſt at the bar, in 
the pulpit, or in the field; the queſtion 
15, aherher his intereſt be greater with 
ſuch a general, ſuch a biſhop, or {auch 
a judge; and his ſon's employment is 
determined accordingly. It fome- 
times happens, indeed, that certain 
Heads are born under ſo kind an in- 
fluence of the ftars, that they are 
equally fit for every kind of office in 
the commonwealth : but it would be 
a falſe and dangerous concluſion to 
ſay fo of all Heads; beſides, it is a 
matter of doubt with me, whether 


ſuch univertal geniuſes be fit for any 


thing, according to a well-known and 
trite, but profound obſervation. 
wo therefore, it is of the greateſt 


conſequence to the public, what kind 


of Heads are choſen into ofices, ſome 
auimadverfions in general upon them, 
it is hoped, will not be thought unne- 
ceſſary. 

The firſt kind I ſhall mention, is 
the Mathematical Head, ſo called as 
having length, breadth, and thick- 
neſs; which three dimenſions, taken 
together, conſtitute what mathemati- 
cians call a folid. 

The Mathematical Head may be 
properly divided into two forts; the 
Hard Heads and the Soft Heads. Take 
notice, I do not mean Hard here in a 
philoſophical ſenſe, for I verily believe 


it may be poſſible to break ſuch a 


Head with the blow of a hammer; 1 


only mean, that this Head being well 
fortified by nature, 1t will require 
more than ordinary force to make it 
yield inwards; it is my opinion, that 
the owners of ſuch Heads would make 
excellent plowmen, good common 
ſailors, and foldiers. I might men- 
tios, that theſe Heads, being already 
furniſhed with natural armour, would 
fave the nation a conſiderable expence 
in ſteel caps; which circumſtance only 
may recommend them to the ſerious 
attention of the government. 

This Head alto can bear a large 
quantity of ſtrong liquor; an accom- 


pliſhment which has been thought ne- 


ceiſary in ſwordſmen, time immemo- 


rial. It may therefore, in my opi- 


nion, become a teſt of the different de- 
grees of proweſs reſiding in the pate, 


do try how much ſtrong drink it can 


endure: but this I ſubmit to wiſer 
judgments. 

The ſecond diviſion of the mathe- 
matical or ſolid comes under the de- 
nomination of the Soft Head. Some, 
indeed, diſpute the ; uſtneſs and pro- 
priety of this diviſion, Becauſe,” ſay 
they, this ſpecies partakes only of 


* breadth and length, not of thick- 


* nets, and conſequently is only a ſu- 

* perhicies, not a ſolid; whence it is 
* ſometimes called paper- ſcull.“ But 
all this is only a cavil; for I will be 
bold to ſay, there are no Heads in na- 
ture of ſo extraordinary a thickneſs. 
The only difference then between the 
Hard and the Soft, is, that the laſt is 
formed of matter more rare, and leſs 
denſe than the former; though i it hath 
all the three dimenſions of length, 
breadth, and thickneſs, in as full per- 
fection as the other. 

I think it is obvious, that the ſub- 
ſtance of which this ſort of Head 1s 


compoſed, hath. not ſtrength enough 


to reflect bullets ; therefore I adviſe 


it's 


— — 


. — ——— 
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Heads 


ſuch a manner, as to ſerve the ladies 
| Initead of lap-dogs, monkies, ſquir- 


or lap-dog whatever. 
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it's owner, by all means, not to take to 


the muſquet. If it he born to a for- 
tune, it is my advice, that it turn all 
it's talents tothe improvementofde els, 

and make up for it's natural lent 
ties by the fize of the periwig, or 
the hat and feather, which may love 


to defend it's tender conſtitution from 


the invaſions of the air and cold 

If the Soft Head has no advantages 
of health entailed on it at it's birth, 
It is my opinion that it may, in that 
cafe, make a very good taylor or ha- 
berdaſher. There is alſo an ample 
field open for it among ſtagers, tum- 
blers, dancers, and merry-andrews; 
but let it never undertake any thing 
which requires a ſeries of reflection: 
from which unecaſineſs I pronounce 


the Soft Head to be as abſolutely free 


as the hard. 


1 alſo humbly offer it to the conſi- 
deration of the public, whether Soft 
might not be brought up in 


S 3 


rels, or parrots. J am fully perſuaded, 
that a Soft Head of any tolerable capa- 
city might be brought to play as ma- 


ny tricks and frolics as any monkey 
And it is to be 
hoped, that the fair-ſex (on an equal 
fund of merit, or, to ſpeak in the 
ſcholaſtic ſtile, cacteris paribus) would 
receive into their ſervice a human 
animal. If this ſcheme be thought 
practicable, I would propoſe an aca- 
demy for the education of poor Soft 


leads, where the richer fort (whom 


we ſuppoſe already accomplithed in 
this kind of erudition, having em- 
ployed their whole lives in the ſtudy 
of it) would certainly, in compaſſion 
to their poor brethren, inftruct them 
in the arts of a ſure and comfortable 
ſubſiſtence. | 

I now beg leave to touch upon 
ſome of the intriniical qualities of 
theſe two ipecies of Heads; I could 
ſeldom obſerve in either of them any 
grains of diſcretion, modeſty, reaſon, 
or judgment; and I can affirm, from 
experience, that I have ſeen both 
ſorts read a page of Virgil, Horace, 
Swift, or Pope, with the tame degree 


of taſte that they have at another 
time run over a page of Ogilby or 
(Quarles. I ſhall endeavour to give a 
phy ical reaſon for this ſtrange phæ- 
nomenon, which I hope will be thought 
by the candid reader as reaſonable az 
many hypotheſes advanced by natu- 
raliſts for the ſolution of ſome other 
wonderful effects of nature: and, firſt, 
of the Hard Head. 

[f we ſuppole the internals of a 
Hard Head to be formed ſomething 
like thoſe ſubſtances which reflect all 
the rays of the fun; it is plain, that 
all the fine and ſubtle rays of ſenſe 
darted from theſe authors, impinging 
againſt certain impenetrable lamin: 
in the cavity of the ſcull, (by ſome 
miſtaken for brains) muſt be repelled 
with a velocity equal to that where- 
with they approached; or, in other 
words, that the angle of reflection 
muſt be equal to the angle of inci- 
dence. | 

As to the Soft Head, it's ſubject mat- 
ter may likewiſe be conceived to have 
the ſame form in it's particles with 
thoſe bodies which tranſmit or give a 
free paſſage to all the rays of light, 
but reflect none. The nature of which 


bodies is to be of a dark, black, or 


obſcure colour; they are eclipſed, . 
I may uſe the : xpreſſion, by tao much 
light. If theſe reaſons, as l expect, 
will be allowed ſatisfactory , Inſtead of 
Hardand Soft, we may as properly ſay, 
Reflecting and P'ranſmitting Heads. 

1 ſhall now, as briefly as poſſible, 
touch upon the Round Heads and 
Long Heads. 

The ipherical, ee! Heads, were 
greatly in vogue in Cromwel's time; 
tor what reaſon I cannot take upon 


me poſitively to determine. It is pro- 
bable, that this form of the Head was 


then admired, as it was moſt agree- 
able to the principles of government 
prevailing at chat time, which reduced 
all perſons and things to an equa- 
lity. Now as all lines drawn from 
the centre of this Head to the circum- 
ference are equal, no part of it has 
pre-eminence above the reſt ; which 


perhaps furniſhed the owners of it 


with the hint of levelling in govern- 
ment. 
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ment. I know not whether there are 
any Round Heads now exilling ; but 
I am credibly informed that, on the 
anatomy of a Round Head in thoſe 
days, the brains were found depoſited 
in the very centre, which conſe- 
quently attracted all the groſs hu- 
mours in the Head to them; to that no 
objects could paſs ręadily through to 
groſs a medium, but ſuch as were of a 
verv heavy nature, and came with a 
- prodigious quantity of motion. | 

The next ſpecies is the Long Head, 
which ought to be of an elliptical 
figure, and not of a conical, as ſome 


too raſhly maintain. 'Phe Long Head 


has met with great approbation and 


applauſe in the world. Some ſcruple 


not to affirm, that we are indebted to 
this Head for the invention and culture 
of all arts and ſciences: this may be 
too bold an aſſertion; but I think 
there is reaſon to rely on this, that the 
Long Head firſt proved the heavenly 
bodies to be of an oval, and not a 
ſpherical figure; and that their orbits 
were ellipſes, and not circles. I have 
not lately read Plato; and hope to be 
exculed if, in quoting him, I miſtake 
his ſenſe: I think he favs, © That the 
patterns of all external objects exiſt 


„ firſt in the brain, which is a kind of 


« repoſitory, where they all he pent 
up, and at random, on the top ot one 
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another, like bales of goods in a mer- 
chant's warchouſe. But when the 
p:oper object of any pattern ſtrikes 
on the ſenſe, then the correſpond- 
ing idea ſteps forth from it's ſtore- 
room, and ſtands at the door of it's 
cell, manifeſted in full dimenſtons.“ 
From which doctrine I think it de- 
mon'trabie, that the Long Heads mult 
have firſt obferved the ellipſes of the 
planets orbits, 2s the two focuſes ex- 
iſted krit in it's own figure. From 
theſe two fountains, I alſo conceive, 
proceeds that double portion of ſenſe 
and learning which it hath above 
other Heads, | 

Thus have I run through ſome of 
the forms of Heads; and as it might 
be too troubleſome to examine the 
inward qualifications, I ſhould be glad 
to ſee ſome external ſhape of a Head 
fixed on a ſtandard, which ſhall de- 


termine it capable of executing this 


* 


c 


or the other employment. Such a 


proceeding would alſo have this ad- 


vantage, that fewer murmurs and 


complaints would then be among the 
members of the commonwealth, who, 
if thev did not ſucceed in their en- 
deavours for preferment, muſt lay the 
whole blame upon nature, and not 
upon the imperial judgment of the 
dt: pole | | 


PHANOR; OR, THE BUTTERFLY PURSULT, 


aN ALLEGORY. 


NA\AYNEAS, the father of Ata- 
lanta, reigned over the illand 

of Scyrus, renowned for generous 
wine and ſnowy herds; he was high- 
prieſt, as well as monarch, of the 
iſland, and early initiated his daugh- 


ter in the myſteries of the gods. Her 


tender mind was grateful to his cares; 
the riſing and the ſetting tun never 
failed to receive her oriſons; and the 
children of Latona, to reward the 
piety of the father, endowed him with 
the gift of preſcience in as great a 
degree as is conſiſtent with the hap- 

ineſs of mortals. He {aw with plea- 
ſure his daughter's growing virtues ; 


the groves reſounded with the lyres 
of youthful pots in praiſe of her 


beauty: but her life being dedicated 


to the ſervice of Diana, ſhe ſeemed 
inſeniible to all the powers of num- 
bers, except thoſe which celebrated 
the power and Chaſtity of her favour- 
ite goddeſs. 

On the death of her aged ſire, the 
children of Latona beſtowed on her a 
portion of his ſpirit, in gratitude for 
his ſervices, as well as in reward of 
her own virtues; and the princes from 
all the neighbouring lands courted 
her love. Atalanta, notwithſtand- 
ing her vows of chaſtity, by the ex- 

| preſs 
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preſs command of the goddeſs, liſ- 
tened to their addreſſes; and, in a 
full aſſembly of her admirers in the 
temple of Apollo, whither ſhe had 
called them to receive her final an- 
fwer, declared that ſhe would give 
her hand to none but him who {hould 
excel her in ſwiftneſs in three courtes 
round the ſpacious Hippodrome that 
lay before the temple; and that the 


__ unſucceſsful ſuitor ſhould im mediate- 


ly depart the iſland, never to return 
under pain of the dire reſentment of 
the children of Latona. 

Having thus ſpoken, the awful 


ſhrine of the temple ſhook, and the 
rapture of the Pythian prieſteſs con- 


firmed her declaration. Daughter 
© of Cyneas,' ſaid Adraftus, the molt 
intrepid, the moſt robuſt, and the belt 
practiſed in the chace, of all the 
Grecian princes, though the gods 
© could not inflict on me fo ſevere 


na fate, were they to doom me to the 


puniſhment of Philoctetes, as never 
to behold thy face, I accept thy 
terms.” 


The aſſembly trembled for the fate 


of the princeſs, but none durſt op- 
poſe the formidable Adraſtus. The 


nymph religned her filver bow and 
golden quiver to the altar of Apollo; 
a ſnowy fillet bound back her golden 
locks; and a zone begirt her robes, 
which were gathered up with an ada- 
mantine buckle, ſo that the depend- 


ing folds impeded not her ſwiftneſs. 


'The trembling crowd attended the 
royal path to the marble porch of the 
temple, which was hung with gar- 
lands, and decorated with the attri- 
butes of the god of light and poetry. 
The royal pair eyed each other; he 


with ſecret, and ſhe with ſcornful 


emulation. 'The fgnal given, they 
ſtart; and Atalanta, ſwifter than one 
of Diana's ſhafts aimed at a flying 
deer, leaves him in the race; becauſe 
the youth kept back his ſpeed, the 
better to enjoy the pleaſure of gazing 
on her ſnowy limbs, and admiring 
her graceful ſhape. Sometimes he 
beheld her face turned back, to fee 
the progreſs he made; and they had 
now twice encircled the Hippodrome, 
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when he, recollecting that he might: 
loſe his game for the pleaſure ef gaz 
ing on it, began to put forth all his 
ſwiftneſs. And now the nymph felt 
his ſuitry breath warming her neck 
through her waving ringlets; when, 
addreffing a ſhort prayer 20 Diana, 
me threw from her boſom one of the 
golden apples plucked in the garden 
of the Heſperides. The prince, now 
thinking himielt ſecure of the race, 
catched up the tempting prize, and 
had almoſt recovered the few fteps he 
had loſt, when another apple, dil. 
charged from the ſame fair hand, 
again impeded his courſe. Yet fill 
he had been victor, had not Apollo, 
at the earneſt requeſt of his ſiſter, in- 
vitthly flipped himſelf, in the ſhape 
of a third apple, into the hand of 
Atalanta; and ſhe no ſooner diſchare. 
ed the lovely fruit, than, inflinct with 
ſpirit, it gave the youth ſo much 
trouble 1n catching it, that Atalanta 


reached tne goal before him: and 


Adraſtus too late perceived, with 
ſhame, the artifice of Atalanta; but 
he was obliged to ſubmit to the award 
of the virgin. | 

Alcanor the Theban, who vielded 
to none except Achilles in {wiftne\s 
of foot, was the next who challenged 
the race; and though he had juſt teen 
the diſgrace of Adraſtus, whom he 
was the moſt forward to deride, his 
fate was the ſame; nor could he re- 
{iſt the temptation of the golden fruit. 

Metampus the Lacedemonian, Po. 
lydorus the Cretan, and Crator the 
Athenian, were not wore fortunate ; 
for all of them yielded to the baits of 
Atalanta. 

Some others eſſayed the chace, 
and were conquered by her ſwiftneſs 
alone. In ſhort, ſhe was telicitating 
herſelf with the hopes of remaining 
the perpetual votary of Diana, when 
Phanor of Crotona appeared, and 
— her to the race. He was 
the moſt formidable of all the anta- 
goniſts who had yet entered the liſts 
againſt Atalanta: bred up, under the 
ſage Pythagoras, on the mountains 
of Apuleia, he had imbibed all the 
, wiſdom of the gods, and a perfect 

conte m pt 
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contempt for that metal which had 
been the diſprace of Atalanta's form- 
er lovers. His form was beautiful 
as that of Apollo himſelf, He was 
punctual in his devotions to all the 
powers of heaven; but the Graces 
thought that he did not ſacrifice to 
them with ſuch ardour as they de- 


ſerved. His chief ſtudy was that of 


Nature, who had been ſo profuſe in 
her gifts on his perſon and mind. 
He excelled in the knowledge of the 
animal, the vegetable, and the mine- 
ral world; the motions of the hea- 
vens were familiar to him; and Har- 
mony herſelf had impreſſed his foul 
with all her molt exquikte ſenſations. 


Such was the lover of Atalanta, 


who now trembled with the appre- 
henſions of unlooſing her virgin zone. 
They advanced to the barriers of the 


Hippodrome; and fo great was the 


public expectation, that the uſual ac- 


clamations were ſunk into gentle 
murmurs of admiration at ſo lovely a 
pair. | - 
Atalanta now exerted her utmoſt 
ſpeed, and ſhot from the barrier like 
Lghtning from the bolts of Jove. 
She had, as uſual, the advantage at 
firſt; but Phanor's more perſevering 
vigour was ready to pals her, when 
the emitted one of the fatal apples, 
which Phanor left behind without 
regard. Having pailed her, ſhe 
threw another before him; but, what 
was her confuſion, when ſhe ſaw him 
kick it aſide, as a ſhining trifle, to the 
ſcrambling vulgar! And now the 
victorious Phanor was within a few 
furlongs of the goal, and had left 
Atalanta as many behind him; when 
Diana, commiſerating the vexation 
of her vorary, threw herſelf around 


her brother's neck, and entreated 


him to ſave her. The god was in- 
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ſtantaneouſly dreſſed, by the hand of 
Iris, in the brighteſt colours of his 
own rays, which ſhe formed into the 
figure of a butterfly, The luſtre of 
the tail of the peacock, which draws 


the chariot of Juno, and the neck of 


the dove, which forms the equipage 
of Venus, were but faint reſem- 
blances of that which cloathed the 
wings and body of this beautiful in- 
ſet; and both of them were extend- 
ed to a ſize larger than nature gene- 
rally admits of. 

The god, thus transformed, was 
wantoning in his own beams, when 


he was eſpied by Phanor. His heart 


bounded with joy at the diſcovery ; 
ſecure, as he thought, of the glory of 
the race, he ſprung acroſs the barrier 
of the Hippodrome ; and, ſnatchin 

at the lovely prize, tne wily . 
eluded his graſp, and flying careleſsly 
away, invited his purſuit; till, after 
ſeveral ſtops, and as many diſappoint- 


ments, his earneſtneſs was interrupt- 


ed by the ſhouts of the people on 
Atalanta's reaching the goal. 
Thus Phanor loft his prize; and 


was more juſtly derided than any of 


the others who had failed in the con- 
teſt; becauſe they had facrificed their 
pretenſions to ſomething that was 


deemed valuable, but Phanor his to 


the very loweſt of all paſſions—uſeleſs, 
though craving curioſity. \ 

Remote as this allegory ſeems from 
any application to civil lite, I am 


much miſtaken if it's primary ſenſe 
does not tend that way. lf there 


is any people under the {un endowed 
with courage, learning, wit, ſpirit, 
and ſenſe, nay, naturally with virtue; 
and if that people is by butterfly pur- 
ſuits to be diverted from their moſt 
ſerious purpoſes, that people is the 
Phanor of the allegory. | 


RULES FOR A MAN OF WIT AND LEARNING 
TO MAKE HIMSELF A DISAGREEABLE COMPANION. 


OUR buſineſs is to ſhine; there- 


vent the ſhining of others; for their 


Yor. II. 


fore you muſt by all means pre- 


brightneſs may make yours the leſs 
diſtinguiſhed. To this end— 
Firſt. If poſſible, engroſs the whole 
N 


diſcourſe; 
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diſcourſe; and when other matter 
fails, talk much of yourſelf, your 
education, your knowledge, your cir- 
cumitances, your ſucceſſes in buſineſs, 
your victories in diſputes, your own 
wite {ſayings and ovſervations on par- 
tcn':ir. occasions, &c. &c. &c. 

Secondly. If, When you are out of 
breatn, one of the company ſhould 
ſeize the opportunity of ſaying ſome- 
taing, watch his words, and, if poſ- 
fible, find ſomewhat either in his ſen- 
timent or expreſſion immediately to 
contradict and raiſe a diſpute upon. 
Rather than fail, criticiſe even his 
grammar. 

Thirdly, If another ſhould be ſay- 
ing an indiſputable good thing, either 
give no attention to it, or interrupt 
him; or draw away the attention of 
others; ; or if you can gueſs what he 


would be at, be quick, and ſay it be- 


fore him; or, if he gets it ſaid, and 
you perceive the company pleaſed 


with it, own it to be a good thing, 
but wichal remark that it had been 
ſaid by Bacon, Locke, Bayle, or ſome 
other eminent writer: thus you de- 
prive him ot the EP Is he might 
have gained by it, ad gain ſome 
your{c:if, as you keveley ſhew your 
grea: reading and memory. 

Fourthly. When muvelt men have 
been thus treated by you few times, 
they will caute ger aſter to be filen; 
in your company: then 104 may thine 
on without fear of a wal; raillying 
them at the fame time for their dul- 
neſs, which will bed you 4 new fund 

of wit. 


Thus you will as to pleaſe 


yourſelf. The pole mas aims at 
pleaſing others, bee; 0 u 11.41 go be- 
yond him even in that. an can 
be preſent only in one com; + ny, bat 


may at the ſame time be abfent to 
twenty. He can pleaſe only where 
he is; you, wherever you are not. 


A POET's WILE. 


AST week died of an atrophy, 


at his apartment, up three pair 


of itairs, in Pipemaker's Alley, the fa- 


mous poet Tag- rhyme, who has left 


behind him 2 1b widow and 
four children, with no ather proviſion 
than what is made in the following 


Will, 


F SaxesoOn Tac-rnhyMe, of the 
parith of St. Giles, in the county of 


Middletex, Eſq. being of good memo-_ 


ru, ready wit, nd found judgment, 
do make and conſtitute his my laſt 
will and teſtament, in manner and form 
following. 

Imprimis, I cond my fame, 
which can never dte, to poſterity : and, 
as to my earthly part, | re{i-n it to 
the ground; detiring that my body 
may be interred on that fide of Weſt- 
minſter Abbey called Poet's Corner, 
and a handlome monument to be 
erected to my memory, acjoining to 
Shakeſpeare's, ana inſcribed with my 
epitaph on my elf: the e pence to be 


4 from the fale of an elegy on 


my death, which I long ago compoled, 
and made ready for the preſs. 

Item, I bequeathe to my dear and 
loving wite 'l abitha, whom I conſti- 
tute my whole and fole executrix, all 
my works, already printed, in foſio, 
quarto, octavo, duodecimo, &c. and [ 

do hereby ſettle on her, and leave en- 
tirely to her diſpoſal, all the profits that 
ſhall hereafter accrue e from any tuture 
editions, 

Item, Whereas myeldeſt ſon Muſo- 
philus, notwithſtanding the great pains 
I have beſtowed on him, could never 


compole one himſelf, I do hereby be- 


queath ina diſtich. 

Item, I give to my friend Tobit 
Stitch-ſheet, in truſt for ray ion Philo- 
biblios, my collection of conundrums, 
rebufes, riddles, anagrams, and acro- 
ſtics, to apyrentice him (when he ſhall 
be of proper age) either to himſelf, or 
ſome other learned book-binder: as 
aiſo my new verſion of Paradiſe Loſt 
In rhy me, and the tran lation of Pope's 

Eſſa ys 
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Eſſays into blank verſe; together with 
my play of Othello, altered, with great 
1mprovements, from Sha keſpeare; to 
maintain my ſon till and during his 
apprenticeſhip, and to ſet him up when 
he ſhall be out of his time. 

Item, From the great affection which 
] have always had for my daughter 
Urania, and in reward for the aBttance 
ſhe has given me in my lucubrations, 


J hereby bequeathe her (provided ſhe 


does not marry a mechanic) my tragedy 
called Blood upon Blood; which was 
rejected at Drury Lane, but may be 
acted at the other houſe, and will run 
— nights. 

Item, 1 give my daughter Polly, 
alias Poly ybymna, my poems in 1mi- 
tation of the ancients, together with 
my compleat Engliſh fet of the Greek 
and Roman Claſſics; Bythe's Art of 
Poetry, the Britiſh Muſe, Flos Poeta- 
rum, Dennis's Kemarks, Academy of 
Compliments, and Dyche's Spelling— 
bouk. | 

Item, All my other books I be- 
queathe tomy aforelaid daughter Ury, 
provided that if any books in Latin, vr 
any other heathen language, be found 
among | them, they may de g.ven to 
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the curate of our pariſh, if he can 
read them. 

Item, All my unknifhed tragedies, 
comedies, farces, interludes, rhapfo- 
dies, and other impertet poems, or 
pieces, together with my large com- 
mon- place book of thoughts, and” dice 
tionary of ae do give and be- 
queathe to my dear brother Fit, in con- 
uderation of his numerous family, 
and the {mall n.2.ns he has to ſupport 
them. 

I order, that my ſcheme for paying 
the national de = be {old to the beſt 
advantage, for the diſcharging my 
own. 

item, I will, that my Pindaric odes 
be appropriated to the uſe of Bethlem 
Hotpital, (where maſt of them were 
wrote) as an acknuwledgment for the 
bencht I received therein during a 
lev en months cogcknement, 

; IE Wy huuthuld goods (which 
otherwite the might ſeize for arrears of 


rent) | leave, out of pure generoſity, 
to ny | undlady. 


In witnets 


whereof, I have this 
day, &C. 


Mon Tac- RHYME 


WONDERFUL SYMPATHY 


BETWEEN THE ANIMAL SPIRITS AND THE BREECHES POCKET. 


HE following important diſco- 
very is re eee to the li- 


terati in general, but mere particu-. 


larly to the College of Phyſfclans; as 
it may be of the «< ervarett conſequence 
to them in Aae Practice. 


You mult know then, that a won 


dertul connection aud 15 mpathy have 
lately been obſerved between the 
Breeches Pocket and the Animal Spi- 
rits, which continually rife or full as 
the contentsof the former ebb or flowz 


in ſom uch that, from conttant obſerva- 
tion | could venture to gueſs at a man's 
current Caſh by the degree of vivacity 
he has diſcovered in his converſation. 
When th?s cutaneaus reſervoir 1s fluſh, 
the ſpirits too are elate; when that is 


ſunk and drained, how flat, dull, and 


infipid is every EPS” and ation! The 
very muſcles and features of the face 
are influrnced by this obſcure fund of 
lite and vigour. The heart proves to 
be only the inert receptacle of the 
blood, and thoie grotter ſpirits which 
{ter tut the animal function: but the 
pocket is fraught with thoſe finer and 
more ſublime tprits which conſtitute 
the wii, and mauy other aittinguiſhing 

Characters. | 
could tell how acertain poet's fi- 
nances ſtood by the very ſubje@ of his 
muſe: g'oomy elegies, biting ſatires, 
grave ſoliloquies, and dull tranſlations, 
were certain indications of the res an- 
gujta ; as Pindaric ode s, and pointed 
epigrams, intimated a freſh recruit. So 
a grave pultuctan, who frequented a: 
N 2 noted 
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noted coffee. houſe, when theſe pocket- 
qualms were on him, uſed to give the 
moſt melancholy and deplorable ac- 
counts of the itate of the nation; the 
increaſe of taxes, the abuſe of the pub- 
lic revenue, the national debt, the de- 
Cay of trade, and the excels of luxury, 
were the continual topics of his dif- 
courſe: but when the cold fit of this in- 
termitting diſorder left him, the ſcene 
was quite altered, and then he was 
eternally haranguing on the power, 
grandeur, and wealth of the Britiſh na- 
tion. In ſhort, this barometer of ſtate 
roſe or fell, not as the quick, but cur- 
rent filver contracted or expanded it- 
ſelf within it's ſecret cell. 

Under tlie influence of the ſame 
powerful charm, I have remarked a 
certain phyſician in the chamber of a 


wealthy patient clear up his counte- 


nance, and write his recipe with inh- 
nite vivacity and good-humour; butin 
the abode of poverty, what aclouded 
brow, hopeleſs vibration of the head, 
and languor of the nerves! Like the 


* 


ſenſitive plant, heſhrunk from the cold 


hand of neceſſity: not that the doctor 
wanted humanity; but when a patient 
becomes a mere caput mortuum, and the 


aniina ſuæculi expires, what ſympathiz- 


ing heart but mult be ſenüble of fo 
dire a change! | 

It is impoſſible to record a tenth part 
of the wonderful effects this latent 
ſource of life and ſpirits has produced 
on the animal economy. What imiles 
of complacency and cringing adula- 
tion to my Lord Bloodrich, who no 
ſooner turns kis back, than contempt 


and derition overtakes him! What can 


this be owing to but the ſecret inffu- 
ence of the divinity which threw a tort 


of awe and veneration abont him? 
What but this magic power could have 
transformed Ned I raffick into a gen- 
tleman, Juftice Allpaunch into a wit, 
or Squire Jolter into a man of taſte? 
What but this could have given poig- 
nancy to the moſt inſipid jokes, and 
weight to the moſt ſuperficial argu- 
ments of Alderman Heaviſide? What 
leis than this divinity cculd make 
circumciſion become uncircumcifion, 
convert Gideorites to Chriſtians, or 
Chriftians to Gideonites? It is this 
that, with more than tutelary power, 
protects it's votaries from inſults and 
oppreſſions; that ſileuces the enraged. 
accuſer, and ſnarches the ſword from 
the very hand of Juſtice. Towns and 
cities, like Jericho, without any mira- 


cle, have fallen flat before it; it has 
ſtopped the mouths of cannons; and, 


more ſurprizing ſtill, of faction and 
ſlander. | 

It has thrown a fort of glory about 
the globoſe and opaque ſculls of quo- 
rum jultices; it has imparted a dread 
and reverence to the enſigns of autho- 
rity; and ftrange, and paſſing ſtrange 
to ſay, it has made youth and beauty 
fly into the arms of age and impotence; 
given charms todeformity and deteſta- 
tion; transformed Hymen into Mam- 
mon; and the god of love into a 
fatyr. It has built bridges without 
foundations, libraries without books, 
hoſpitals without endowments, and 
churches without benefices. It has 
turned Conſcience into a deiſt, Honour 
into a pimp, Courage into 3 mod rn of- 
ficer, and Honeſty into a ſtock- jobber. 

In ſnort, there is nothing wonderful 
it has not effected, except making us 
wiſe, virtuous, and happy. 


cCHARACTERS, 
WRITTEN BY MR. SAMUEL BUTLER, 
AUTHOR or HUDIBRAS. 


XK 1 111. 
A SHOPKEEPER 
IVES by the labour of his own 
tongue and other men's hands; 
and gains more by his flat downright 


lying, than the artificer does by all 


his induſtry, pains, and ingenuity: for 
his tongue is a kind of taylor's gooſe 
or hot-preſs. with which he ſets the 
laſt gloſs upon his coarſe decayed 
wares. His chief qualification con- 
fits in a confident outfacing of truth, 
and perſuading his cuſtomers 3 be- 
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lieve him rather than their own ſonſes, 
which they have little reaſon to do; 
for he that will uſe falſe lights, falſe 
weiy ts, and falſe meaſures, will ne- 
ver ſtick at falſe words: and as the 
more ne ir-tches his {tuffs in the mca- 
ſure, the ſcantier it always proves; ſo 
the more he commenas it, the worſe it 
afterwards appear pon trial. The 
greateſt hazard he runs is truſting, 
which yet he knows how to infure; 
for as when he takes 2 thief, he makes 


him pay for all and more than he has 


los by other thieves; ſo when he truſts, 


it is at ſuch a rate, that he that pays 
him pays for all thole that do not. 


He walks in his hop with a yard al. 
D 


ways in his hand inſtead of a baff, that 
it may wear shorter and ſave his con- 
{cience harmleſs, if he {ſhould have oc- 
caſion to {wear it was never cut ſince 
he had it. His cuitom of lying, and 
the profit he receives by it, produces 
a kind of natural inclination in him 
to all forts cf impoſtors, and therefore 
he is as eaſily cheated out of his way 
as he cheats others in it, takes natu- 
rally to all fanatic whimſies in reli— 
gion, and 1s as eaſily milled by a fe- 
ditious teacher, as a child is by a Ja- 
maica ſpirit: as for truth, he gains no- 
thing by it, and therefore will have 
nothing to do with it. He never 
troubles his head with ſpeculations 


but only in divinity and politics, in 


which his ignorance is fo prevailing, 
that he believes himſelf a great deal 
abler than his governors. He ſets a 


value on his commodities, not accord. 
ing to their true worth, but the igno- 


rance of the buyers; and always ſells 
cheapeſt to thoſe whom he finds to un- 


derſtand moſt of his trade; but he that 


leaves it to him is ſure to be cheated 
for he that lives by lying will never 


be ſcrupulous in taking money for his 


reputation. He calls his profeſſion a 
Myſtery, which being rightly inter- 
preted by his practice, ſignifies only 
this—* Thatas all Turks are tradeſ- 
men, even ſo all tradeſmen are 
© Turks.” His falſe lights are a kind 


of deceptio viſus, with which he caſts 


a miſt, like a conjuror, before the eyes 
of his cuſtomers, that they may take 


no notice of the imperſe&ions and in- 
iirmities of his {potted and tained 
ſtuffs until it is too late. The more 
truſt men repoſe in him, the more he 
is ſure to cheat them; as taylors always 
make the cloaths of thoſe ſcantieſt 
who allow them the largeit meaſure: 
thoie of the ſame trade commonly ſet 
up together in a ſtreet, as rooks build 
together in a tuft of trees. Country 


gentlemen always deſign the leaſt hope- 


ful of their children to trades, and out 
of chat ſtock the city is ſupplied with 
that ſottiſh ignorance which we e it 
perpetually abound wich. 


*. IV. 
A VINTNER 

ANGS out his buil to ſhew he 
has not good wine; for that, the 
proverb ſays, needs it not. If wine 
were as neceſſary as bread, he would 
ſtand in the pillory for ſelligg falſe 
meafure, as well as bakers do for falſe 
weight; but fince it is at every man's 
choice to come to his houſe or not, 
thoie that do are guilty of half the 
injuries he does them, and he believes 
the reſt to be none at all, becauſe no 
injury can be done to him that is will- 
ing to take it. He had rather fell 
bad wine, than good that ſtands him 
in no more, for it makes men ſooner 
drunk, and then they are the eaher 
over-reckoned. By the knaveries he 
acts above-board, which every man 
ſ-es, one may eafily take a me, ſure of 
thoſe he does under ground in hi: cel- 
lar; for he that will pick a man's 
pocket to his face, will not ſtick to 
ule him worſe in private when he 
knows nothing of it. When he has 
poiſoned his wines, he raiſes his price; 
and, to make amends for that, abates 
his meaſure, for he thinks it a greater 
ig to commit murder for ſmal] gains. 
than a valuable conſideration. He 
does not only ſpoil and deſtroy his 
wines, but an ancient reverend pro- 
verb, with brewing and racking, that 
ſays, * In vino veritas, for there is no 
truth in his, but all falſe and {ophi- 
ſticated; for he can counterfeit wine 
as cunningly as Apelles did grapes, 
and cheat men with it, as he did birds. 

He 
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He brings every bottle of wine he 
draws to the b bar, to con feſs it to be a 
cheat, and afterwards puts himſelf up- 
on the mercy of the company. He is 
an Antichriſtian cheat; for Chritt 
turned water into wine, and he turns 
wine into water. He ſcores all his 
reckonings upon two tables made like 
thoſe of the Ten Command ments, that 
he may be put in mind to break them 
as oft as poffibly he can; eſpecially 
that of ftealing and bearing falſe wit- 
neſs againſt his neighbour, when he 
draws him bad wine, and {wears it is 
good, and that he can take more for 
the pipe than the wine will yield him 
by the bottle; a trick that a Jeſuit 
taught him to cheat his own con- 
fcience with. When he is found to 
over-reckon notoriouſly, he has one 
com mon evaiion for all; and that 1s, 
to fay it was a miſtake, by which he 
means, that he thought they had not 
been ober enough to diſcover it; for 
if it had paſt, there had been no error 


at all 1 in the caſe. 


Xv. 
A PET ISJFOCGER 
18 an under coat to the long- robe, a 
kind of a coarſe jacket, or dirty 
daggled ſkirt and tail of the long- 


robe. His duſineſs is, like aſpaniel' 6, 
to hunt and ſpring contention for the 


long winded buzzards to flv at. He 


is 2 faſt friend to all courts of juſtice, 


but a mortal foe to Juſtice herſelf; as 
ſome Catholics have a great reverence 
for the church, but hate the court ot 


Rome. He 1s a kind of law-hector, 
that lives by making quarrels between 
man and man, and proſecuting or 


_ compounding them to his own advan- 


tage. hens a conſtant frequenter of 
country fairs and markets, Where he 


keeps the clowns in awe with his tricks 
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in law, and they fear him like a con- 
juror or a cunning man. He is no 
gentleman, but a varlet of the Jon 

robe, a purveyor of fuits and diſfe- 
rences, moſt of which he converts to 
his own benefit, and the reft to the uſe 
of thoſe he belongs to. He 1s a law- 
ſeminary, that ſows tares amongſt 
friends to entangle them in conten— 
tion with one another, and ſuck the 
nouriſhment from both. He is like a 
ferret in a consy-borough, that drives 
the poor ſilly animals into the purſe- 
net of the law, to have their ſkins 
tripped off, and be preyed upon. He 
has a cloud of witneſſes always in 
readineſs to obſcure truth, and iwear 
things into any ſh e he has occaſion 
for, as men fancy they tce armies ſight- 
ing in the air. Fle propagates the jaw 
as jeſuits do the Loipel, and with 
much the 1 integrity and upright- 


neſs: for his bukneſs is to Thee 


and pervert the law, and make it act 
Quite contrary to it's own conſcience 
and underſtandirg, and, like an hy- 
Focrite, ay one thingand do another. 
When he Is eng2ged on one fide, he 
has his choice of both, and can take ei- 
ther, as he ind< it ſerve beſt to his own 
advantage. His ableſt performances 
are to help a cauſe out at a pinch for 
want of evidence; this he atchieves by 
virtue of his intimacy and correſpon- 
dence with knights of the poſt, common 
bail, and affidavit men. He is a tame 
beaft of prey, an animal that lives 
both by land and water; for when he 
walks afoot through the dirt, he is 
paid for boat and coach-hire by his 
clients, as if he never went without a 
train to attend him. tle inſtructs the 
council toĩuſtruct him; and very jultly 
gives them the one half of the clients 
fees for their advice, and keeps the 


other himſelf for his own. 


LETTE ER TO A LADY 
WHO Hab SPOKEN DI5RESPECi FULLY OF THE AUTHOR, 


BY W. WALSH, ESQ. 


"HERE may have been other 
men, perhaps, beſides myſeif, 

who have fallen in love with a wo- 
man they did not know; 


but tor a 


man to do it for no other reaſon than 
ner aeclaring againſt him, is, I be- 
lieve, an honour that has been referv- 
ed tor your huiable ſervant. They 
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tell me, Madam, you are ſo far from 
liking me yourſelf, that you will not 
believe any body elſe can; that you 
find nothing agreeable in my perton, 
from the crown of my head to the 
ſoal of my foot; that for my wit, (for 
every body, Madam, carries "ui 
what about them that they call wit) 
it is all affectation; that I am an ab- 


ſtract of vanity; that I amſo much in 


love with myſelf, that it is impoſhble 
for me to be ſo with any body elſe. 
Theſe things, Madam, that might 
have put ſome people into anger, have 
put me into love: for as thoſe who 
are naturally peeviſh will be angry 


at people, let them endeavour never 


ſo much to pleaſe them; ſo we who 
are naturally amorous, cannot avoid 
being in love with a lady, let her 
take never ſo much pains to anger us. 
And, indeed, Madam, did people 
ground their paſſions upon realon, 
you have given me one of the molt 
reaſonable cauſes to love you in the 
world: for as there is no man of wit 


but knows himſelf to be a fool, ſo he 


ought to have an opinion of their 
judgments who find it out as well as 
aimſelf. It is reported, as an inſtance 


of the bravery of the Amazons, that. 


they would never marry a man til! 
they had fought with him firſt; and if 
he beat them very much, he might ex- 
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\ peR to be very much loved by them. 
Now I, Madam, who profeſs as great 
a veneration for wit as the Ama- 
zons had for courage, cannot have ſo 
good a reaſon for love, as your hav- 
ing exercifed your wit upon me: 
though it is poſſible you may attribute 
my paſſion to another cauſe; and 
as you think I love nothing beſides 
myſelf, may have ſome kindneſs for 
you, becauſe you are never like to be 
my rival: however, aſſure yourſelf, 
Madam, it is no ſuch thing; but know- 
ing the worſt that yau can ſay of me 
to be true, and having a natural af- 
fection for truth, wit, and women, 
(you will think a man a very general 
lover, who can love truth, wit, and 
women at the ſame time) I muſt needs 
be infinitely in love with you, in whom 
find them all together. Be not how- 
ever deluded into a better opinion of 
me, by what any body can lay; for as 
it is only your hating me that mixes 
me love you, as ſoon as that ceales [ 
am afraid my love will do ſo too. As 
you therefore value my kindnels, take 
heed of having any for me; and ſatisfy 
yourſelf, that as long 45 vou continue 
to think me a ſilly, icle, conceited 
for, I hall continue to be, with all 
the paſhon imaginable, Madam, 

Your's, 


AUCTTITOS, 


OF FURNITURE FoR THE MIND. 


A VISION. 


S I was ſat in my great-chair the 
Res night, after reading Lu- 
cian's Auction of Lives, with ike weit 
of which I was not a little diverted, 
in the midſt of a train of thought, I 
inſenſibly fell aſleep, when Fancy pre- 
ſented to me the following viſion. 
Methought there was a general 
auction proclaimed, a large room cho- 
ſen, and an artincial auctioneer pre— 
ſented himſelf to ſell Furniture for the 
Mind of every fart. 
The firſt thing he expoſed to ſale 
was Vice; but the company being well 


Furniſhed with that commodity, none 
was bought. 
He then put up Virtue; and after 
having, according to cuſtom, enlarged 
upon it's excellencies, immediately a 


confuſed murmur ran through the 


room. Every one admired the beau- 
ties of it, and recommended it to his 
friend, as exceedingly uſeful and ne- 


ceſſary; bux ſtil! I was lurprized that, 
amidſt fuch gencral admiration, ng 
body bid for it. At laſt a feeble 
3 voice offered a large price; 

I enquired who it was, and 3331 it 
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to be an old ſinner of fourſcore. As 
nobody bid more, he carried it off; 
but as his perſon was ſo erce edingly 
Hland weak, it was not likely he lived 
to make uſe of it. 

Good- Senſe was the next expoſed 
to jale. Fexpetted that would have 
been immediately contended for, as 
I knew it was ſcarce; but I was miſ- 
tiken. While ] was wondering at 
this univerſal ilence, (my candid rea- 
der knows what he muſt attribute it 
to) I ſaw a certain author, furrounded 
by his friends, who were perſuading 
him to get it: he looked angry at 
their ſolicitations; but, to cer rid of 
them, offered a ſum for it, with tuch 
an air however as thewed he thought 
his money thrown away in a needleſs 
purchaſe. It was his without con- 
tention. I was extremely delighted 
(nor was I the only one) with the 
conſequence :' for he had no ſooner 
got Good- ſenſe into his poſſeſſion, but 
he looked like one amazed; and, im- 


mediately running up to a fire that 


was in the room, pulled out a large 
bundle of papers, and threw them 1 into 
it. As they lay there, I could plain- 
iy ſee what they were; but ! beg to be 
excuſed diſcovering any more of 
them than that in one leaf | ſaw the 
Grub Street Critic, in capitals. When 
they were conſumed, he looked very 
well pleaſed, and vowed he would 
never ſet pen to paper again. 
Modeſty came next; and I was 


Pleaſed to ſee a young officer pur- 


chaſe it, and immediately retire with 
a becoming buſh upon his counte- 
nance. 

An atheiſt ſet up a loud laugh at 
Religion appearing next; but bid for 
it, becauſe, as he ſaid, he was refolv- 
ed to expoſe the phantom to the world. 
As the auctioneer delivered her to 
him, ſeeing him ſurprized at her ex- 
traordinary beauty, he affured him, 
that a few hours ſerious converſation 
and intimate acquaintance with her, 
would make him relinquith his ill 
opinion, and tx him one of her 

at-admirers. 


At figat of Heathen Morality, 
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which was next put up, all the com. 
pany jeemed to admire her hze, her 
majeſtic port, and an air of ſolemn 
grandeur that ſeemed ſettled in her 
countenance; ſhe looked with great 
dignity. and appeared to view the 
world with a contempt, which yet 
methough: did not appear real. 
However, ſo generally was ſhe ad- 
mired, that many bid largely for her; 
but one man I obſerved ſeemed re- 
ſolved upon the purchaſe, Upon en- 
quiry who he was, J was informed 
he went by the name of Philoſopher 
Square: he at laſt obtained her; and 
went eagerly to graſp his prize, as 
he thought, when hold'—Fruftra com- 
pren/a manus effugit imago— ſhe elud- 
ed luis graſp, and diſcovered herſelf to 
be nothing but an airy phantom. 

Our auctioneer immediately pro- 
duced Chriſtian Morality; and if the 
company were delighted with the ſight 
of the above-mentioned phantom, with 
this angel:c appearance they were ra- 
viſhed; love, compaſſion, mercy, and 
a thouſand beauties, bloomed on her 
and beamed from every hea- 
ven-formed feature. While we were 
taken up in admiring this heavenly 
matd, the auctioneer preſented her to 
the company voluntarily, with an 
aſſurance that the great God of hea- 
ven and earth had ſent that glorious 
being, to inform our minds, to rectify 
our paſſions, and to make us capable 
of an eternity of happineſs. 

After many which I have forgot, 


Phiioſophy was propoſed to ſale; ſhe 


had an agreeable aſpect, and ſeemed 
worth obtaining. A ſerious, grave 
man, bought her, and went to take 
her, when, to the great ſurprize of us 
all, fhe flipped from him, and fled with 
<ncredible {wiftneſs. The purchaſer, 
unwilling to lote his prize, purſued, 
and we ſoon loſt ſight of them; but 
the auctioneer aſſured us it would be 
impoſible for him to overtake, or even 
long to keep her in fight. 

Upon this he offered Real Wiſdom. 
A modeft-loukins youth ſeemed great- 
ly enamoured of her, and obtained 
her: upon receiving her, ſhe mw 


WIT*'s 


ed him with a label, on which was 
this inſcription: 


THE 


Not ro know at large of things remote, 
From uſe obſcir: and ſubtile, but to know 
That which before us lies in daily life, 
Is the prime wiſdom: what is more is fume, 
Or emptineſs, or tond impertinence; 
And renders us, in things that more concern, 
Unpractis'd, unprepar d, and ſtill to leek. 
Many other things of this fort were 
diſpoſed of, when on a ſudden a little 
caſe was diſcovered, which being 
opened proved to be a library conſiſt 
ing of but few books, at the head of 
which was the Bible. Tam before a 
* Chriſtian company,* ſays the 2uc- 
tioneer; * ſo I need not recommend 
© this divine book. Here are ſome 
© treatiſes of morality too, elected 
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from the multitude that are written 


A 


© more to ſhew the parts of the author 


than to inform the mind of the 
reader. For books of entertainment 
« and 1mprovement united,” conti- 
nues he, © the Spectators are firſt to 
be recommended: here they are,“ 
and lified them to view. Here, 
© too, 15 the beautiful Clariſſa; and 
© the moit equally agreeable Found. 
ling: I add beſides,” ſays he, a 
liccle monthly performance, enti- 
« tled, The Wit's Magazine.“ 

{ could with pleaſure have ſeen his 
Furniture for the Mind produced; 
but here unluckily I nodded, and 
dropped my Lucian ouc of my hand, 
and the fall of it awoke me. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE WIT's MAGAZINE. 


SIR, 


Tue following epiftle was written by a girl at Deal to her ſweetheart, 


a {ſailor on board a man of war in the Downs. 


The ſimplicity of her 


expreſſion gave me ſome diverſion on the firſt reading; on the tecond, I 
could not help comparing her fentiments with theſe of Ovid's heroines, 
and found them much the ſame when the latter were fript of the polite 
dreſs which their courtly ſecretary has given them. The lieutcnant of 
the ſhip, who communicated it, found it on board, twiſted up, with 
tobacco in it; by which it ſhould ſeem, that our ſeafaring ſpark had as 
little regard for his miſtreſs, after enjoyment, as it he had been of a more 


Nluſtrious rank. 


A VERY REMARKABLE LOVE- LETTER. 


LOVIN DER CHARLS, | 

IS with mi kind lov to yow, is 
to tell yow after all our ſport 
and fon I am lik to pay fort; for 1 


am with child, and wereof my ſiſter 


Nan knos it, and cals me hore and 
bech, and is redy to ter mi fol owt; 
and curs Jack Seny kices her evry 


tim he cums aſhor, and the ſaci dog 


would hav lade with me to, but [ 
wold not let him, for 1 will be alwas 
honeſt to yow, therfor der Charls cum 
aſhor, and let us be marred to ſafe 
mi vartu; and if yo. have no moni 


i will paun mi new itais, and ſell me 


to new {mocks vow guv me, and that 


will pay the parſon, and find us a 


Voz. II. 


dinner. And pray, der Char!s, cum 
aſnhor; and, der Charls, dont be frad 
for want of a ring, for i hav ſtol our 
Nans, and the naſty tod ſhal never 
hav it mor; for ſte tels about, that 
i am going to hav abaſterd: and, God 


bles yowr lovin fol cum aſhor, for i 


longs to be mared accordin to yowr 
promis. Stil i will be yowr der yartus 
wife tel deth. 


Saran Hax TRO. 
Pray dont let yowr meſmat Jack ſe 
this; if yow do, hel tel our Nan, 


and thel ter mi hard out then, for 
liie is a divil at me now. 


0 UN ftVER- 


Fe © -—__ o 
—_— — 


wrote without meaning, have, among 
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Certain Arabic author, which I 

have read ſomewhere, obſerves 

that the ſuperior exceliency of any 
ſcience can only be demonſtrated by 
the number of it's votaries, and the 
attractive power of it's charms ; and 
if fo, I think Poetry will bear not only 
the bays, but the bell too, from all 
others. Every man ſcribbles verſes, 
and attempts at Poetry, as every wo- 
man curls her locks, and endeavours 
to appear beautiful; and both ſeem 


willing to deceive thewfelves: for the 
one 1s as fondly prone to be acknow- 
| ledged a wit, as the other to be cele- 


brated for a beauty. 

The ridiculous figure which ſome 
ladies make in their finery, may be 
ſeen every day in the Mall, the ſtreets, 
and the gardens; and, to illuſtrate the 


compariſon, I ſhall alſo let you ſee 


how ridiculcuſly ſome men appear in 
their poetic apparel. 
Take the firſt inſtance from a fiddle- 
faddle poet to his miſtreſs. 
Pretty miſ-ſe, 
Come and Ei. , 
With your black and rolling eye; 
O that lip- pe, 
Let me ſip- pe, 
Or with anguiſh I ſhall die, 

Another gentleman whom TI have 
alſo the honour to be known to, has 
ſuch an art of ſwelling, that many of 
his pieces, which I am confident were 
the vulgar, paſſed for ſtrong ſenſe and 
ſublimity. Mark the pomp of the 
following paſſage. 


And round his head a flood of dark neſs roll'd, 
So maſſy, perman- nt and thick k, you could 


Not hear the cock's ſhrill din when morn ap- 


pear'd. 


Here the flowers of rhetoric, and 
the nutmeg and ſugar of poetry, are 
hnely intermixed. 

1 could give innumerable inſtances 
of this ſort of ſublime; but the above 
may ſerve my preſent purpoſe. | ſhall 
now exhibit ſome few ftanzas of a 

extraordinary pſalm, which was 
compoſed laſt ſummer on the diſtem- 


per among the horned cattle, by the 
clerk of acertain pariſh in Yorkſhire, 
and choruſſed by the whole congre- 
gation. 

After the firſt four ſtanzas, which 
contain an account of the cattle loſt, 


and the ſufferers names, he begins the 
fifth thus 


No chriſtian bull, nor cow, they ſays 
But takes it out of hand; 

And we ſhall have no cows of all, 
I doubt, within this land. 


The doctors, tho? they all have ſpoke 
Like learned gentlemen, 

And told us how the entrails look 
Ot cattle dead and green; 

Yet they do nothing do at all, 
With all their learning ftore: 

So Heav'n drive out this plague away, 
And vex us not no more. 


This piece was ſo well received, 
that after ſervice was over, 1t was de- 
ſired again by all the congregation, 
except tix farmers, who wept bitterly, 
and ſaid the lines were too moving. 
It was alſo greatly applauded by the 
ſquire, who himſelf writes verſes, and 
may tkerefore be eſteemed a proper 
judge. As to the parſon, he was ob- 
liged to ſtand neuter, however ſtupid 
and ridiculous it might appear to him: 
for it is as much as his benefice is 
worth to contradict the ſquire. When 


the people were going out of the 


church, I heard the miniſter ſay to 
the clerk—* John, John! why, what 

pſalm was this we had to-day? 11 
* was not one of David's. — David's 
© No, Sir,” quoth john, big with 4 
ew honour he had acquired; David 
© ner made ſuch a pfalm fin he was 
born. This is one of my own put- 
© tirg together, meaſter!? 

4 cannot-quit the ſquire without 

akmg notice of his compoſitions, 

Which are very many, and very extra- 
ordinary; but the moſt conſiderable, 
and what he values himſelf princi ;pally 
upon, is a number of ſtanzas he has. 
compoſed for his own uſe, and which 
have ſerved him as auxiliaries to all 
his other poems. 


ESSAY 


8 29 . 8 es 


body of the literati. 


ESSAY ON 


BY MR, SAMU 


3 CUSPICICGN is generally con- 
5 demned, as at leaſt one of the 
meaneſt vices that can ſink the mind 
of man in to contempt; and yet I know 
not it I have ever found any one perſon 
who in his morals has been free from 
it, or who has declaimed againſt it 
with that vehemence of elocution 
which to depraved a ſubject certainly 
ought to inſpire. 

J am one of thoſe unfortunate 
wretches who, by poſſeſſing ſuperior 
taculties to mankind in general, am 
infinitely more unhappy than even the 


moſt deſpicable 1deot—that—that— 1 


want an idea; but I am truly mitera- 


ble. What is the cauſe that 1 cannot 


leave my lodgings, to go to buy arump- 
ſteal: ,withoutinguietude?—Suſpicion. 


What is the cauſe that J am obliged 


to have three locks on the middle- 
drawer of my bureau: —>uſpicion. In 
ſhort, Sir, though I have not a ſingle 
grain of Suſpicion in my own temper, 
Suſpicion is the cauſe of all my woes. 

The fame of my riſing abilities as 
an author has gone abroad in the 
world, and 1 am hated by the whole 
Every one who 
ſtands foremolt in the liberal arts ſu- 


ſpects that he ſhall be detruded by my 


ſuperior attainments, and has laid the 
ground-plan of my ruin! The young, 
the old, the wiſe, and the ignorant, 
all join in the-contederacy; and | am 
deſtined to fall aprey to their revenge. 
J have already ſuffered more than 
mental uneaſineſs; and I doubt not 
that my death will ſoon bring an end 
to all my misfortunes. 

[ lately put the laſt hand to a tra- 
gedy, founded on the dreadful conſe- 
quences of a boxing- match that hap- 
pened ſome years ago in Flanders; 
and was peruling it yeſterday morn- 
ing in St. James's Park; when a ſu— 


perannuated miſcreant, diſguiſed in 


regimentals, accoſted me with a— 
Pray, Sir, does his Majeſty go to the 
* Houſeto-day?* | knew, you may be 
ſure, that he only wanted to lee the title 


mig! It 
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SUSFICIOUN. 


EL. BROOKES. 


of my work, that he might prevent my 
ſucceeding with the managers: and, to 
add to my vexation, the MS. immedi— 
ately fell out of my hand, anddiiplayed 
it full to his view. Good God! I ſeized 
him inſtantly by the collar, and ſhould 
certainly have put an end to his exiſt. 
ence, had not the arrival of ſome young 
officers prevented me. They demanded 
an explanation; I gave it them: they 
tore my MS. into ten thouſand pieces, 
and mauled me fo cruelly with their 
canes, that I was obliged to be bathed 
and plaiſtered from the crown of my 
head to the ſoals of my feet. 

But this is nothing; Lord, Sir, this 
is nothing. I have ſuffered infinitely 
greater calamities through this repro- 
bate, this moſt abandoned vice of 
Suſpicion; and if! ſhould attempt to 


enumerate them, | ſhould never find 


an end of my labours: 

Bribes are continually ſent to the 
reviewers io deſtro my fame; to the 
managers of our public theatres to 
prevent my hopes: every ſciibbling 

lockhead of this metropolt ſuſ; zefts 
that the Work I am employed about 

vill prevent the ſucceſs of his own, 


and curies me from morning tilh night. 
1 have oft; 1 I. 


n a fellow andonthe 
oppoſite ide of 17 0 v/ay, when I have 
heen af my Window, in a deep muing 
actitude te n turn N eyes towards 
me, wa Walk away with the ſubtlety 
ol 42 11 African magician, 
£ ſtart out of bed fixieen times a 
the frights and the alarms, the 
cold ſweats and the quiverings, I have 
ſurtered from the apprehenitans of 
murder, are inconceivable. 
I am a: honeſt a man as any wi [thin 


the bills of mortality: 1 pay every 
tradeſman 1 a0. n the accep- 
tation of his gods; I never fw ar, ror 


break the ſabb. th; 
to be murdered; 

buri my heart. 
J have a letter this women in my 
hand, from my fiit-r Sukey: he eldeſt 
child is dead. But what of thai? If 
0 2 1 cared 


have noi deſerved 
and my injuries wall 
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I dared put my Syſtem of Lunar Geo- 
graphy into the hands of any printer; 
if there was an engraver in London, 


or indeed in the three kiagdoms, 


that I coulu truſt with the maps I have 
drawn; I couid pot only bear, with- 
out an emotion of grief, the death of 
all my family, but could give an en- 


tertainment to the whole city of 


Weſtminſter on the occaſion. 

©, Mr. Editer, how happy might 
T ive, if it were not for this vice! It 
is the bane of all my comforts; and, 
no doubt, will prove the cauſe of my 
final diſſolution. | 


I cannot refrain my tears! As my 


dear mamma ſays, in her beautiful 


elegy— 


* Tears give the mind a ſure receipt for ſorrow; 
And he who weeps to-day, may be lap py, per- 
haps, to-morrow." 
Ah, ſhe is a divine poet! What will 
be the Sorrows of Wrt:r, when her 
Epic Hiftory of my woes ccmes out! 
The man for wiſdom's various arts renown'd, 
Long exe:cis'd in woes, O muſe ! reſound.“ 
ae proemial lines of the Odyſſey; but 
they are all that ſhe has borrowed. 
Dear lady! ſhe thall have every aſſiſt- 
ance that I can afford her: though 
* I find my genial ſpirits droop, my 


hopes ail flat, when I think how 


eaſily a villain of a printer, by being 
in league with a viilain of an author, 
may ſuffer all it's beauties to be ex- 


tracted before it can poſſibly appear. 


CONSEQUENCES OF A JUVENILE FROLIC. 


ORD Chief Juftice Holt, who 

was very wild in his youth, was 
once Gut with ſome of hisraking com 
panions ona journey into the county. 
They had ſpent all their money; and, 
after nany conſultations what to do, 
it was reſolved that they ſhould part 
company, and try their fortunes ſepa- 
rately. Holt got to an inn at the end 
of a ſtraggling village; and, putting 
a good face on the matter, ordered his 
Horſe to be well taken care of, called 
for a room, bcſpoke a ſupper, and 
looked after his bed. > He then ſtrolled 
into the kitchen, where he ſaw a laſs, 
about thirteen years of age, ſhivering 
With an ague. He enquired of his 
landlady, a widow, who the girl was, 
and how long ſhe had been ill. The 
ood woman told him that ſhe was her 
| pc an only child, and that the 
had been ill near a year, notwithliand- 
Ing all the aſſiſtance ſne could procure 
from phyſic, at an expence which had 
almoſt ruined her. Holt ſhook his 
head at mention of the doctore, and 
bade the parent be under no farther 
concern, for that per daughter ſhould 
never have another fic. He then wrote 
a few unintelligible words in the court- 
hand, on a ſcrap of parchment which 
had been uſed as the direction to a 
hamper; and, rolling it up, ordered 
it to be bound on the girl's wriſt, and 


remain there till ſhe was quite reco- 


vered. The ague, however, returned 


no more: and Holt, after having con- 
tinued there a whole week, called for 
his bill with as much courage as if his 
pockets had been filled with gold. 
Ah, God bleſs you!” ſaid the old 
woman, you are nothing in my debt, 
I am ſure; I wiſh I was able to pay 
you for the cure you have performed 


A * 


on my daughter: and, if I had had 


o 

the happineſs to have ſeen you ten 
* months ago, it would have ſaved me 
* forty pounds in my pocket.* Holt, 
after ſome altercation, accepted of his 
week's accommodation, as a gratuity, 
and rode away. 


Many years afterwards, when he had 


become one of the judges of the King's 
Bench, he went on a circuit into the 
ſame county; and, among other cri- 
minals whom he was appointed to try, 
there was an old woman charged with 
witchcraft. 
ſeveral witneſſes ſwore that ſhe had a 


ſpell, with which ſhe could either cure 


ſuch cattle as were ſick, or deſtroy 
thoſe that were in health, 
of this ſpell, they ſaid, ſhe had been 
lately detected; and, it having been 
found upon her, was ready to be pro- 
duced in court. The judge then de- 
fired 1t might be handed up to him; 
when 1t appeared to be a duty ball, 

covered 


To ſupport this charge, 


In the uſe 


* 
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covered with rags, and bound round 
with packthread. Theſe coverings he 
removed, ohe after another, wich great 
deliberation; and at laſt came to apiece 
of parchment, which he immediately 
perceived to be the ſame he had once 
uſed as an expedient to ſupply his want 
of money. At the recolle&tion ot this 
incident, he changed colour, and was 
ſilent for ſome time. At length, how- 
ever, recovering himſelf, he addreſſed 
the jury in the following manner: 
Gentlemen, I muſt now relate a cir- 
cumſtance of my life, which very ill 
* ſuits my preſent character, and the 
© ſtation in which I fit; but, to con- 


* ceal it, would be to aggravate the 


folly for which I ought to atone, to 
endanger innocence, and to counte. 
© nance ſuperſtition. This bauble, 
which you ſuppoſe to have the power 
of life and death, is a ſenſeleſs (crawl! 
which I wrote with my own hand, 
and gave to this woman, whom for 
no other cauſe they accuſe as guilty 
of witchcraft.“ He then related the 
particular circumſtances of the tranſ- 
ation; which had ſuch an effect on the 
minds of her accuſere, that they bluſhed 
at the folly and cruelty of their zeal: 
and Judge Holt's quondam hoſteſs was 
the lait perſon ever tried for witch- 
craft in that county. 


A JEWISH TRADITION. 


of as RE is a tradition among the 
Jews, that Moſes was called up 


by a Divine voice to the top of Mount 


Sinai, where he was permitted to pro- 
poſe queſtions to the Supreme Being 
reſpecting his adminiſtration of juſtice 
in the univerſe. During this Divine 
conference, Moſes was commanded to 
direct his eye downwards on the plain. 
At the foot of the mountain iſſued out 
a clear ſpring of water, at which a 
ſoldier alighted from his horſe to drink. 
The ſoldier was no ſooner gone, than 
a little boy came to the ſame place, 


and, perceiving a purſe of gold lying 


on the ground, which the ſoldier had 
juſt dropped, took it up, and carried 
it away with him. Immecaately after 
this came an infirm old man, weary 
with age as well as travelling; who, 
having quenched his thifſt, {at down 


to reſt himſelf by the fide of the ring. 


The ſoldier in the mean time having 
miſled his purſe, returned to ſearch for 
it, and demanded it of the old man; 
who, with great truth, affirmed that 
he had never ſeen it, and appealed to 
Heaven as the witneſs of his inno- 
cence. The ſoldier, who could by no 
means be induced to believe the old 
man's proteſtations, at length grew fo 
enraged, that he killed him. Moſes, 
on this, fell upon his face with horror 
and amazement; when the Heavenly 


Monitor thus prevented his ſhort- 


ſighted expoſtulations. * Be not ſur- 


« prized, O Moſes! nor aſk why the 


Judge of the whole earth has per- 
© mitted what thou hait ſeen! The 
© child 1s the cauſe that has oc honed 
* the old man's blood to be ſpilled; 


but know, that the old man whom 


thou faweſt thus ſlain, was the mur. 
© derer of that child's father.“ 


SELECT ANECDOTES, REPARTEES, and BON-MOQTS, 


ANCIENT AND M 


© 


ODER. 


NUMBER XV. 


1. 
HILE Foote was paying a 
Chriſtmas viſit in the country, 
the weather was extremely cold, and 
they kept very bad fixes, owing to the 
great ſcarcity of wood in the houie, 


which determined him to make his - 


ſtay as inort as poſſible. Accordinoly, 


ON the third morning ne appeared 
with his boots ready to decamp, when 
his friend a%ed him what hurry he was 


in. © Oh,” replied Foote, if I ſtay 


here much longer, I ſhan'r haven leg 
© toſtand on. — Why,” returned the 
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former, we don't drink ſo hard.'— 
No,“ cried the wit; but there is ſo 
little wood in your houſe, that I am 
afraid, ſome of theſe mornings, the 
ſervants will light the fire with my 
right-leg.“ 


a a. 0 


11. 

A FREx CH officer, in the courſe of 
laſt war, being a priſoner at Portſ- 
mouth, was permitted to walk about 
the town on his parole, and accord- 


ingly went one Sunday morning to 


church, where he ſaw the Mayor's 
daughters, two very handſome girls. 
« Begar!' ſaid Monſieur, when he came 
home, two ver fin young ladie vere 
« at church dis morning. —“ Who 
© were they ?? ſaid the landlady. Be- 
gar me have forgot de names, but 
vat be dat ting dat nibbe nibbe de 
« praſs?'—* Oh!” ſaid the landlady, 
A cow.'— No, no, eagerly inter- 
arne the Frenchman. A ſheep, 
perhaps, ſaid ſhe. * No. —“ A 
bull.“ No.'—* Perhaps then you 
mean a horſe??—* No, no, not de 
* horſe; but, begar, vat be de horſe's 
« viſe's name?'—* A mare,” anſwered 
the landlady. Oui! de Mare's two 
* daughters vere at church dis morn- 

ing, two vere pretty young lac! i be 


gar, dey make de vater in my mout.“ 


ELF. 


A rou xs fellow meeting with a 
gentleman much older than himſelf, 
at a lady's to whom both paid their 


addreſies, took an opportunity of ſar- 
caſlically aſking his rival what age he 
might be. { cannot be exact, re- 
plied the other; * but 1 have always 
* underſtood that an afs is olcer at 
4 "_y than a man at ſixty.” 

IV. 

A yxouxc Quaker from a diſtant 
county came to London ; and, being 
ſtruck with the gaudy fopperies of the 
age, he commenced beau. Among 
Other articles of dreſs he ordered a blue 


ſattin waiitcoat trimmed with filver; 


and in this he returned to his father, 
who ſaid—“ How didſt thou get this 


trumpery waillcoat, for the vain 


* adornment of thy Saad man? 


created it,” ſaid the ſon. Created 


4 | 4 echoed. the father. Yea,” re. 
turned young Aminadab: for I ſaid, 
let it be made, and it was made.” 

V. 

A counTRy gentleman, going one 
very hot day into his fields, perceived 
his footman lying dozing under an 
dak © What, fellow, * faid he, is the 
* reaſon that you lie lounging in this 
manner while others are at work? 
You ſee, Sir, replied the valet, I 
am fo extremely fatigued, that I am 
unable to ſtand on my legs. '—* Slng- 


© glth raſcal!? cried the gentleman, | 


if I once take my cane to you, I War- 
rant hall make „ou riſe! Get up, 
inſolent knave! you ought to periſh 
with hunger, and are unwor thy that 
the ſun ſhould thine on you.'— I 
am quite conſcious of that, Sir,” re- 
turned the fellow, yawning; and have 
therefore taken care to lay myſelf 
in the ſhade.” 
VI. 
A Roman being about to repudi- 
ate his wife, among a variety of other 
queſtions from her enraged kinſmen, 
was alked—* Is not your wife a ſenſi- 
© ble woman? Is ſhe not a handſome 
* woman? Has ſhe not borne you fine 
* childreni* In anſwer to all which 
queitions, ſlipping off his ſhoe, he held 
it up, and interrogated them in his 
turn—* Is not this ſhoe,” ſaid he, a 


very handſome one? Js it not quite 


© new? Is it not extremely well-made ? 

How then is it that none of you can 
tell me where it pinches?” 

| VII, 

A cCERTaln poetical fabricator of 
ſatirical ſmall wares, who is ſaid to have 


often met with a ſorrowful recompence 


for his lively verſes, ſpeaking a few 
days ſince, in a coffee-houte, of a per- 
ſon who was not preſent, exclaimed 
with a ferce look—* That fellow is a 
© ſcoundrel! and, iſ I could meet with 
* him, I would give him a hundred 
kicks.“ That you may very well 
* afford to do,” replied a wag; for, 
to my knowledge, you won't then 
be out of his debt.“ 
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THE SKEECHES. 
A COMIC. TAT. 
N former days, as authors ſay, 
When monks did little elſe but pray; 

Far trom the city's wild alarm, 
And tafe from every earthiy harm, 
A knot of holy men there dwelt, 
("Tis aid they true contentment felt;) 
R-tir'd trom all the world beſide, 
Their wants within their walls ſupply'd; 
The gar en or the choir they tread, 
As hunger or devotion led. 
No coaches rattled at their gate, 
No tootmen croud their door for ſtate: 
A iober matron, old and neat, 
To milk their cows, and dreſs their meat; 
A boy to wheel tne dirt about, 
And [weep each day the chapel out; 
To ring the bell at eve and morn, 
And turn the mill to grind the corn; 
Were all the houſhold they poſſuſt, 
"Their own induſtry did the reſt. 

It happ'd one day the boy had ſtray'd, 
In ſearch of eggs, by magpie laid: 
From bough to bough, he cautious paſt, 
With hands and legs, ſtill holding faſt; 
At length, the wiſh'd-for prize he gain'd, 
And in his pocket ſafe d+tain'd. 
Succeſs, (alas! too fatal truth) 

Had taken off his guard the youth; 
For, coming don with. too much hatte, 
His foot on broken buugh he plac'd; 
When prone he fell; and, in his fall, 
The eggs were broke: but, worſe than all, 
A wicked ſplinter in his wav, 

In Breeches made a hideous fray! 

The loſs of eggs he'd patient borne; 
But what redr ſs for Breeches torn? 
Full well he knew that would betray, 
That he too far had been aſtray. 

Homeward he ſped, with heavy woe, 
Whilſt tears adown his cheeks faſt flow: 
But wiſely judging twas in vain 
Far evils paſt to ſuffer pain, 

And having found, without a jeſt, 

That ſpeaking truth was always beſt, 
Free from relerve, the tale he told, 

The matron —who began to ſcold. 

© I neer,” (aid Jack, did fo before, 

© Nor will I do ſo any more: 

* In kindneſs, mother, tpare the ſwitch, 
And put a patch upon my Breech.' 
Her heart relents; For once, ſaid ſhe, 
Il ſet you from your troubles free. 
But freſh diitrefies now attend, 

With what the Breeches ſhe ſhall mend. 
She ſtudied long: at laft, ſays ſhe— 

In an old box, without a key, 

Safe plac'd behind the chapel door, 

Of volumes large there lies a ſtore; 

Of parchment ſtrong their leaves are made: 
They'll do the job, I'm ſure, ſhe 1aids 
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With cheerful ſpeed away Jack runs, 
And with a book as faſt returns; 
Envy the takes to fill the ſpace, 
The book he carries to it's place: 
His Breech conceal'd, Jack ceas'd his woe, 
And all things reſt in ſatu gos. 
But evils ſeldom come alone, 
As by the ſequel will be ſhewn. 
One fatal morn, at dawn of day, 
When boy and mitron both muſt pray; 
In honour ct a fainted maid, 
A maſs peculiar muſt be ſaidz 
From out the box the book they take, 
And ting a part—when, lo! a break. 
All fore diſmay d the brethren look, 
And turn from fide to fide the book; 
How to proceed, or who to blame, 
From whence the fragments to reclaim, 
Were points that baffled all their wit; 
When random chance the method hit. 
Among them, one of curious eye, 
Happ'd on Jack's Breech the patch to ſpv* 
He moves the book with ſolemn face, 
And ftraight lays Jack up in it's place; 
With joy the brethren round him thr 
And from his bum purſue their ſong, 
Jack paſſive lay, and hid his face, 
(But wiſh d the ſaint were in his place: ) 
But, oh! full ſure his lot was hard, 
From ſelf-defence to be debarr'd; 
For near the place from whence they ſuny, 
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A cruel waſp ſeverely ſtung. 


With patience he had born the ſmart, 
While flowly they ſung thro' the part; 
But, to repeat it o'er again, 

No fleſh alive could bear the pain. 

* I can't, Icant, indeed! ſays Jack; 
And gave a kick that drove them back: 
And, ere they could tell what to ſay, 
The mals was fairly run away. 


THE COBLER, 
A TALE. 
BY MR. WESLEYe 
OUR ſage and moralift can fv 


| Many misfortunes here below; 
A truth which no one ever mifs'd, 
Though neither ſage nor moraliſt: 
Yet, all the troubles notwithſtanding, 
Which fate or fortune has a hand in, 
Fools to themſelves will more create, 
In ſpight of fortune and of fate. 
Thus oft are dreaming wretches ſeen, 
Tortur'd with vapours, and with ſpleen; 
Transform'd (at leaſt in their own eye.) 
To glaſs, or china, or gooſe-pies: 
Others will to themſelves appear 
Stone dead, as Will che Conqueror; 
And all the world in vain might ftrive 
To face them down that the) re alive. N 
| Uu 
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Unluchy males with child will groan, 
And ſorely dread their lying down; 
As fearing, that to eaſe their pain, 
May puzzle Doctor Chamberlain. 
Imaginary evils flow, 

Merely from want of real woe; 

And, when prevailing whimſies riſe, 
As monſtrous wild abſurdities 

Are, ev'ry hour, and ev'ry minute, 
Found without Bedlam, as within it: 
Which, if you further would have ſnewn, 
And leiſure have to read—read on. 


There liv'd a gentleman, poſſeſt 
Of all that mortals reckon beſt: 
A ſeat well-choſe in wholeſome air, 
With gardens and with proſpects fair: 
His land from debt and jointure free; 
His money ncver in South Sea; 
His health of body firm and good, 
Tho' paſt the hey-day in his blood: 
His conſort fair, and good, and kind; 
His children riſing to his mind: 
His friends ingenuous and fincere; 
His honour, nay his conſ-unce, clear: 
He wanted novght of human bliſs, 
But pow'r to taſte his happineſs. 

Too near, alas! this great man's hall, 

A merry Cobler had a ſtall; 

An arch old wag, as e'er you knew, 

With breeches red, and jerkin blue; 
Chearful at working, as at play, 

He ſung and whiſtled hfe away: 

When rifing morning glads the ſky, 

Clear as the merry lark, on high; 

When evening ſhades the landſkip veil, 

Late warbling as the nightingale. 

Though pence came ſlow, and trade was ill, 
Yet ſtill he ſung, and whiſtled ſtill; | 
Though patch'd his garb, and coarſe his fare, 
He laugh'd, and caſt away old care. 

The rich man view'd, with difcontent, 
His tatter'd neighbour's merriment; 
With envy grudg'd, and pin d to fee. 

A beggar pleaſanter than he: 

And, by degrees, to hate began 

Th' intolerable happy man; 

Who haunted him, like any ſprite, 
From morn to eve, by day and night. 


It chanc'd, as once in bed he lay, 
When dreams are true at break of day, 
He heard the Cobler, at his ſport, 
Amidſt his muſic ſtopping ſhort: 
Whether his morning draught he took, 
Or warming whiff of wonted ſmoke, 
The ſquire ſuſpected, being ſhrewd, 
This filence boded him no good; 
And *cauſe he nothing ſaw nor heard, 
A Machiavilian plot he fear'd. 
Straight, circumſtances erouded plain, 
To vex and plague his jealous brain: 
Trembling, in panic dread he lies, 
With gaping mouth and ftaring eyes; 
And, ftraining wiſtful both his ears, 
He ſoon perſuades himſelf he hears 
One ſkip and caper up the fairs; 
Sees the door open quick, and knew 
His dreaded foe in red and blue, 
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Told him, he needs no more than riſe, 
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Who, with a running jump, he thouzht, 
Leap'd plumb directly down his throat; 
Laden with tackle of his ſtall, 

Lait, end and hammer, ftrap and aw!: 
No fooner down, than with a jerk 


. He fell to muſic, and to work. 


If much he griev'd our don before, 
When but o* th' outſide of his door, 
How ſorely muſt he now moleſt, 


When got o' th” inſide of his breaſt! E 


The walking dreamer groans and ſwells, 
And pangs imaginary feels; 


. Catches and ſcraps of tunes he hears, S 


For ever ringing in his ears; 5 
Ill-ſavour'd ſmells his noſe difpleaſe, "iy 
Mundungus ſtrong, and rotten cheeſe: 
He fcels him when he draws his breath, 
Or tugs the leather with his teeth, 
Or beats the foal, or when h' extends 
His arms to th' utmoſt of his ends, 
Enough to crack, when ſtretch'd fo wide, 
The ribs of any mortal fide. | 
Is there no method, then, to fly 
This vile inteſtine enemy? | 
What can be done, in this condition, 
But ſending inſtant for phyfician? 

The doctor, having heard the caſe, 
Burſt into laughter in his face; 


Open his windows, and his eyes; 

Whiſtling and ſtitching ti ere to ſee 

The Cobler, as he vs'd ti be. 

© Sir,” quoth the padlent, © your pretences 
Shall ne'er perſuade me from my leniess 
How ſhould I rife? the heavy brute 
Will hardly let me wag a foot. 

Tho' ſeeing for belief may go, 

Yet feeling is the truth, you know. 

I feel him in my fides, I tell ye: 

Had you a Cobler in your belly, 

You ſcarce would fleer, as now vou do; 
I doubt your guts would grumble too. 
Still do you laugh? 1 tell vou, Sir, 

I'd kick you ſoundly, could I fiir. 

Thou quack, that never hadſt degree 

In either unĩverſity; | 
Thou mere licentiate, withcut knowledge, 
The ſhame and ſcandal of the college; 
I'll rouze my ſervants, if you ſtay : 

So, doctor, ſcamper while you may.” 
One thus diſpatch d, a ſecond came, 


Of equal fkill, and greater fame: 


Who ſwore him mad as a March hare, 
(For doors, when provok'd, will 1wear. ; 
To drive ſuch whimſies from his pate, 

He dragg'd him to the window trait. 

But jilting Fortune can deviſe 

To baffle and outwit the wiſe: 

The Cobler, ere expos'd to view, 

Had juſt pull'd off his jerkin blue; 

Not dreaming twould his neighbour hurt, 
To fit in freſco in his ſhirt. 

© Ah!” quoth the patient, with a ſigh, 

© You know him not ſo well as I: 

The man, who down my throat has run, 
* Has got a true-blue jerkin on. 

In vain the doctor rav d and tore, 

Argu'd and fretted, ſtamp'd and ſwore; 
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Told him he might believe as well, 

The giant of Pantagruel 

Did oft, as break his faſt or ſup, 

For poach'd eggs ſwallow windmills up; 
Or that the Holland dame could bear 
A child for ev'ry day i'th' year. 
The vapour'd dotard, grave and fly; 
Miſtook for truth each rapping lye; 

And drew concluſions ſuch as theſe, 
Reſiſtleſs, from the premiſſes. 
J hope, my friends, you'll grant me all, 
A windmill's bigger than a ftall: 

And ſince the lady brought alive 
Children, three hufidred fixty-five; 
Why ſhould you think there is not room 
For one poor Cobler in my womb?* 
Thus every thing his friend could ſay, 
The more confirm'd him in his way: 
Farther convinc'd, by what they telly 
Tas certain, though impoſſible. 
Now worſe and worſe his piteous fate 

Was grown, and almoſt deſperate: 

Yet ſtill the utmoſt bent to try; 

Tho' without help he would not die, 

An old phyſician, fly and ſhrewd, 

With management of face endu'd, 
Heard all his tale; and aſk' d, with care, 
How long the Cobler had been there? 
Noted diſtinctly what was ſaid; 

Drew up his eyes, and ſhook his head, 
And grave accofts him, on this faſhion, 
After mature deliberation, 

With ſerious and important face, 
Sir, your's is an uncommon caſe: 
Tho' I've read Galen's Latin o'er, 
I never met with it before; 
Nor have J found the like diſeaſe. 
In ſtories of Hippocrates.” | 
Then, after a convenient ftav, 

Sir, if prefcription you ll obey, | 
My life for your's, I'll tet you free 
From this fame two-legg'd tympany. 
'Tis true, you're gone beyond the cure 
Of fam'd worm-powder of John Moore; 
Beſides, if downwards he be ſent, 
fear he'll ſplit your nether vent: 

But then, our throat, you know, is wide, 
And ſcarcely clos'd; fince it was try d; 
The ſame way he got in, tis plain, | 
There's room to fetch him out again: 
I'll bring the forked worm away, 
Without a dyſenteria: | 
Emetics ſtrong will do the feat, 

If taken quantum ſufficit: 

I' fee myſelf the proper doſe, 

And then Hypnotics to compote.” 
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The wretch, tho' languiſhing and weak; 


Reviv'd already by the Greek, 

Cries, What to learn'd a man as you 
© Preſcribes, deat doctor, I ſhall do. 
The vomit ſpeedily was got, 

The Cobler ſent for to the ſpot, 

And taught to manage the deceit, 


| as not his doublet to forget. 


Over the fight a bandage ties: 
or vomits always ſtrain the eyes. 
Var. It; 


ut firſt the operator wiſe c 
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© Courage! I'll make him diſembogue, 
© Spight of his teeth, th' unlucky rogue; 
Ill drench the raſcal, never fear; 


And bring him up, or drown him there.” 


Warm water down he makes him pour, 
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Till his ſtretch'd guts could hold no more; 


Which doubly ſwoll'n, as you may think, 
Both with the Cobler, and the drink, 
What they receiv'd againf the grain, 
Soon paid with int'reſt back again. 
Here come, his tools! he can t be long, 
Without his hammer and his thong.“ 
The Cobler humour d what was ſpokes 


And gravely carry'd on the joke; 


As he heard nam'd each ſingle matter, 
He chuckꝰd it ſouſe into the water; 
And then, not to be ſcen as yet, 

Behind the door makes his retreat. 

The ſick man now takes breath awhile, 


Strength to recruit for farther toil. 


Unblinded he, with joyful eyes, 

The tarkle floating there eſpies; 

Fully convinc'd within his mind, 

The Cobler could not ſtay behind; 
Who to the ale- houſe ſtill would goz 
Whene'er he wanted work to do: 

Nor could he like his preſent place, 
He ne er lov'd water in his days. 

At length he takes a ſecond bout, 
Enough to turn him inſide out; 

With vchemence fo ſore he trains, 

As would have ſplit another's brains. 

© Ah! here the Cobler comes, I ſwear;? 
(And truth it was, for he was there) 
And, like a rude ill-manner'è clown, 
Kick'd with his foot the vomit downs 
The patient now grown wond'rous light; 
Whipp'd off the napkin from his fight; 
Briſkly rais'd up his head, and knew 
The breeches and the jerkin's hue: 
And ſmil'd to hear him grumbling ſay, 
As down the ftairs he ran his way, 


_ He'd ne'er ſet foot within his coor; 


And jump down open throats no more. 
Our patient thus, his inmate gone, 
Cur'd of the crotchets in his crown, 
oyful his gratitude expreſſes, 
ith thouſand thanks, and hundred pieces: 
And thus, with much of p:ins and coſt, 
Regain'd the health he never loſt. 


THE MORA, 
Taught by long miſeri-s, we find, 


| Repole is ſeated in the mind; 


And moſt men, ſoon or late, have own'd; 
"Tis there, or no where, to be found. 
This, real wiſdom timely knows, 
Without experience of the woes; 
Nor needs inſtruftive ſmart, to ſee, 
That all on earth is vanity. 

Loſs, diſappointment, paſſion, firife, 
Whate'er torments, or troubles life, 
Tho' groundlefs, grievous in it's ſtay, 
*T will ſhake our tenements of clay, 
When paſt, as nothing we eſteem , 
And pain, like pleaſure, is but dream. 
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FASHION, A SATIRE. 
BY MR. SHILLITQ, 


\WEET Goddeſs! who, inev'ry clime and age, 
Haſt fir d the Saint, the Hero, and the Sage; 
Whoſe powers can each fantaſtic bliſs impart, 
Thrill with keen extaſy the human heart, 
And teach full many a votary to ſwing, 
Graceful, to Stygian ſhores; thy charms I ſing! . 
Sweet Faſhion, lee! ſhe waves her magic wand, 
And lo! her ready flaves obedient ſtand. 
Here age and youth, and male and temale, ape 
The ſame complexion, habit, fize, and ſhape: 
Black, brown, and fair, in ev'ry puint agree, 
The fix- foot giant, and the dwarf of three! 
Eager they croud before the awful throne, 
To gaze, to imitate, and be undone. 
Young Mascus now has reach d his nine- 
teenth year, | 
The boaſted offspring of a noble peer: 
The various paths of taſte he has explor'd, 
And till is nam'd the 1 lord; 
Yet in one point young Max cus can't ſucceed, 
_ Becauſe, alas! the Faſbion is to READ! 
FLorA by moſt is thought to be a ſaint; 
But ſtill the reigning Fafþ:on is to paint: 
And Flora's charms attract by various ways, 
Each ſoul exulting with reſiſtleſs praiſe. 
The live long week her face appears as pale 
As op* ning lilies in Idalia's vale. 
When Sunday comes, her lovely cheeks diſcloſe 
Each bluſhing tint that gilds Arcadia's roſe, 
Yet why, O cruel Fortune! haſt thou given 
Her power to charm but one day out of ſeven? | 
Hadſt thou careſs'd her with thy ſoft alarms, 
And given her riches to improve her charms, 
Eternal Faſpion had adorn'd each grace, 
And ev'ry day put on—her Sunday face! 
FLok lo was witty, elegant, and gay, 
The reigning Faſhion prompted him to play; 
Each throw was fatal, but the laſt the moſt, 
He ftak'd his laſt ſcore acres, and he loſt! _ 
© I'll follow Kill the Faſbion, Florio ſaid; | 
And for.h to BATH the dice-ftruck hero fled, 
And there p/ucks pigeons * for his daily bread! y 
TiTus, a champion at the game ot whiſt, 
No finiſh'd gametter ever could reſiſt; 
For Titus, tutor'd in the modern ſchool, 
Finds ſure tuccefs in this unerting rule 
Win fairly, if you can, aloof from fin; 
It not, at any rate, be lure you win. 
Thus he, with chis good maxim full in view, 
From Faſhion gains one rule that HoYL E ne'er 
knew, | | 
Should trumps or honours fail him in the nick, 


He wins the doubtful game by one—o0DD TRICK: 


BAR Do LA fought duels; and, to ſhew his fl, 
Pick'd quarreis with his friend, againft his will: 
Aud many a hero his well- pointed thruſt 
Has ſent to miigle with his native duſt. 

At length, diſeaſe (that foe to human race) 
Rig in his veins, and peel d his purple face: 
Four days he linger'd; ere the fitth was fled, 
The gritly phantom Death approach's his bed. 


MAGAZINE. 


I come, he cried, © to lay thy honours low; 

In me prepare to meet thy mortal foe.” 

The gallant Ban Dol yn ſtarted at the fight, 

And begg'd one minute to prepare for figbt. 

* Thy pray'r is vain,” the king of terrors cried. 

O! ſpare me, then,” the duelliſt replied, 

One fecond, ere thy dreadful ftroke I meet; 

Alas! I never lack'd a Second yet! 

No more!' cried Death: * to war we both in- 
cline; | 

Thy trade bas been to flay, and ftill is mine. 

To Fafhion's call thou ever didft reply; 

And well thou know'ſt the Faſhion is to die 

© Then take thy diſtance, and forbear to ſtart.” 

He ſpoke, and ſtruck a weapon to his heart. 

CoLCcHESTER, March 13, 1785. 


THE INCURIOUS. 
A TALE. 


\ Virtuoſo had a mind to ſee 
One that would never diſcontented be, % 
But in a careleſs way to all agree. 
He had a ſervant much of ZE ſop's kind, 
Ot perſonage uncouth, but ſprightly mind: 
Humpus, ſays he, © I order that you find 
Out ſuch a man, with ſuch a character, 
As in this paper now | give you here, 
Or I will lug your ears, or crack your pate, 
Or rather, you ſhall meet with a worſe fate, 


For I will break your back, and ſet you 
ſtraight. 


Sa «a & & a 


= Bring him to dinner. Humpus ſoon withdrew, 


Was fate, as having ſuch a one in view: 

At Covent Garden Diai, him he found, 

Sitting with thoughtleſs air, and look profound; 
Who, ſolitary gaping without care, 


Did ſeem to ſay, * Who is't goes any where?“ 


Says Humpus—* Sir, my matter bid me pray 

* Your cempany with him to dine to-day.' 

He ſnufts; then follows, up the ftairs he goes, 

Never pulls off his hat, nor wipes his ſhoes; 

But, looking round him, ſaw a handſome room, 

And did not much repent that he was come: 

Cloſe to the fire he draws an elbow chair; 

And, loiling eaſy, does for ſleep prepare. 

In comes the family, but he firs ſtill, 

gs Let them take the other chairs that 
will,” 

The maſter thus accoſts him“ Sir, you're wet, 

Pray have a cuſhion underneath your feet. 

Thinks he—* If I do ſpoil it, need I care? 

© lieche has eleven more to ſpare.” 


Dinner's brought up, the wife is bid retreat, 


And at the upper end muſt be his ſeat. 

This is not very uſual,” thinks the clown: 
But is not all the family his own ? 

And why thould I, for contradiction fake, 
Loſe a good dinner, which he bids pag take? 
If from his table the diſcarded be, . 

What need I care? there is the more for me.” 
After a while, the daughter's bid to ſtand, 5 


S a a a a a 


Aud bring him whatſoe'er he will command; 
Thinks he“ The better from a fairer hand.“ 


In the phraſcology of the turf, to defraud a novice is fexmed Plucking a Pigeon. 
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Young maſter next muſt riſe to fill him wine, 
And ſtarve himſelf to fee the bobby dine. 

When the deſſert came on, and jellies brought, 
Then was the diſmal ſcene of finding fault; 
They were ſuch hideous, filthy, pois'nous ſtuff, 
Could not be rail'd at, nor reveng'd enough. 
Humpus wasaſk'd, who made them: trembling, he 
Said —* Sir, it was my Lady gave them me. 

* No more ſuch poiſon ſhall ſhe ever give, 

© I'll burn the witch *tan't fitting ſhe ſhould live; 
Set faggots in the court, I'll make her fry, 


And pray, good Sir, may't pleaſe you to be by. 


When ſmiling, ſays the clown—* Upon my lite! 


A pretty fancy this, to burn one's wife: 
© And fince I find tis really your deſign, 


Pray, let me juſt ſtep — and fetch you 
mine. 


HO BSO N's CROSS. 


NE Sunday morn, it happen'd fo, 
Old Hobſon to the church would goz 

Not out of pure devotion led, 
But juſt as it came in his bead: 
Sat very ſtill, nor pleas'd nor vext, 
The parſon thus began his text. 

© The word of God, as Þ'll rehearſe, 
© In Matthew the ſixteenth, and verſe 
© The twenty-fourth, as you will fee 
© Take up your croſs, and follow me.' 
Theſe words, thus ſpoke, old Hobſon pleas'd, 


To think how foon he would get eas'd 


Of his d d noiſy, ſcolding wife, 
The greateſt plague of human life. 
The ſermon o'er, glad, home he went, 
And told his wife his whole intent; 
How the parſon (Heaven ſave him) 
Would now from all his cares relieve him, 
Thus ſaid, he took her on his back, 
as a pedlar does his pack; 

ollow'd the parſon to his houſe, 
There joyfully flung down his ſpouſe; 
Crying—* Take her, ſhe's a noiſy Jury | Oy | 


The parſon, in ſurprize, | ween, 

Said Friend, I don't know what you mean. 
Sir, in your text, did you not ſay, 

© Take up your croſs, and folluw me? 

© So | have brought you here my wife, 

© Who is my greateſt croſs in life: 

And th* only one I have, (God ſave ny 
So here, by Jupiter, I'll leave her! 


THE MONK AND JEW. 


O 1 converts truly bleſt, 
A Recipe—Probetum eft. 5 
Stern Winter, clad in froſt a dſnow 
Had now forbad th: ftreams ts tw; 
And ſkaitcd peaſants ſwiftly gli e. 
Like ſwajlows, o'er the ſlipper tide; 
When Mordecai, (upon who tice 
The ſynagog e you plain night trace) 
Fortune witn ſmiles deceltfel bore 
To a curſt holz, but late IKian'd oer; 


Down plumps the Jew; but in a trice, 
Rifing, he caught the friendly ice: 

He gaſp'd; he yell d a hideous cry; 

No friendly help, alas! was nigh, 

Save a poor Monk, who quickly ran 

To ſnatch from death the drowning man; 
But when the holy father ſaw 


A limb of the Moſaic Law, 


* outſtretch'd hand he quick withdrew : 

For Heav'n's ſake, help!” exclaims the Jew; 

Turn Chriſtian firſt,” the father cri s: 

I'm froze to death, the Jew replies. 

Froze quoth the monk; © too ſoon you 11 
know, 

There's fire enough for Jews below, 

Renounce your unbelieving crew, 

And help is near.—“ 1 do, 1 do!” 

Damn all your brethren, great and ſmall." 

With all my heart; Oh, damn 'em all! 

Now help me out.'—* There s one thing more; 

Salute this Croſs, and Cbriſt "_ ; 

There, there! I Chriſt adore!'— Tis well, 

Thus arm'd, defiance bid to Hell. 

And yet another thing remains, 

To guard againſt eternal-pains; 

Do you our Papal Father hold 

Heav'n's vicar, and believe all told 

By Holy Church? -“ I do, by Gd! 

One moment more I'm food for cod 

Drag, drag me out; I freeze, I die!'— 

Your peace, my friend, is made on high: 

Full abſolution here I give; 

Saint Peter will your ſoul receive. 

Wath'd clean from fin, and duly ſhriven, 

New converts always go to Heav'n; 

No our for death fo fit as this: 

Thus, thus, I launch you into bliſs!? 

So ſud—the father, in a trice, 
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His convert launch'd beneath the ice. 


A STRANGE AND MOST WONDER» 
FUL SIGHT, 
Saw a peacock ; with a fiery tail 
I ſaw a blaziny comet; pour down hail 

] faw a cloud; wrapt with ivy round 
1 ſaw an oak; creep on the ground 
I faw a piſmirc; !w.llow up a whale. 
I ſaw the ſea; b.imtui of ale 


I ſaw a Venice gials; fiftcen feet deep 


I ſaw a well; full or mens tears that weep 
1 law wet eyes; all of a flaming fire 


Ila a houſe; bigger than the mon, and higher, 
| 1 aw the tun. 


Lven at midnizlit, 
I ſaw the man who iaw this dreadful fight. 


IT ANI 


RICHES. 
HE man {:5:e of wealth can boaſt, 
In WũI t. A. eule the roaſt, 
is claim Ty diſpute? 
Pl. us can pur * , tis trues 
Can Phebus p iches 2 


Jruth blu. — ud eis mute. 
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. EXTEMPORE. 
ON THE MARRIAGE OF MR, LILY WITH 
MISS ROSE. 
C7 HAT times of ſweetneſs this fair day 
foreſhews, 


On which the Lily marries with the Roſe! 


What next is look d for? That we all ſhould ſee 


To ſpring from theſe, a ſweet poſterity. 
RECEIPT roa AN EPIGRAM. 


BY MR. S. ASHBYse 
 FTFUAKE a portion of wit, 
And faſhion it fit, 
Like a needle, with point and with eye; 
A point that can wound, 
An eye to look round, 
And at folly or vice let it fly. 


EPIGRAM I. 
BY THE SAME. 
Virtuous wife, the ſacred pages own, 
Will to her happy huſband prove a crown; 
And Sylvia, tho? ſhe decks his head with horns, 
Is ſtill to her's a crown—a crown of thorns. . 


EPIGRAM IL 
| BY THE SAME. 
6 NCE John is wrong!” the wife exclaim'd; 
O © | pr ychee hold your ſpite, 
And let a truth more ſtrange be nam'd 
That you have once been right. 


EPIGRAM Ul. 


ON A MARRIED COUPLE BURIED IN ONE 


GRAVE. 
F, as they tell us, man and wife 
Are yok'd in wedlock but for life; 
Tell us, ye learned caſuij}s, whether 
They vught, when dead, to lie together? 


EPIGRAM IV. 
BY MR. Re. TAT TAM. 


AXES, our wile taxators ſay, 
On uſeleſs things they chiefly lay: 
Of taxing uſeleſs things ye pratez 
Then tax each miniſter of tate, 
EPIGRAM V. 
ETAPHYSICAL Jack, in his ſtudy one 
night, | 
Cries, I wonder how ſome can afſert—T bat all"s 
{99 
I've been without money the Lord knows how 
long; | 
E And, ſay all they can, I amſure that is wrong,” 


EPIGRAM VI. 
TO MR. BLUNT, WHO DISPUTED WITH AY 
OBSTINATE CROOKED MAN. 


P leave off diſputing, honeſt Blunt, 


Co;ne, give it up- you ſeg he's bent upon t. 
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EPIGRAM VII. 
© F Ne'er could keep within due bounds, 
You've often ſaid, when bent to rail; 
How you're miſtaken, Jack; for, zounds! 
I'm cloſe confin'd within a jail. 


EPIGRAM VIII. 
AS hopes to vanquith love are vain, 
Each ftruggle but augments the pain 4 
Ee'n flight, alas! itſelf no reſpite brings; 85 
We fly on feet, but love has wings. : 


EPIGRAM IX. 


WO fingers were oft in contention quite 
warm, a | 
Which moſt, when they tun'd up their wind- 
pipes, could charm: 
To a maſter of muſic they jointly applied, 
This often- conteſted affair to decide. | 
They quaver'd; they thak'd; and fuch graces were 
| ſhewn, | | 
That each took for granted theprize was his own. 
, — my good friend, cries the judge to the 
rſt, 


Of all earthly fingers, I think you're the 2worſt: 


other | 
* Yeu can't ſing at all==ſo muſt yield to your 
brother. | 


EPITAPH FT. 
ON A MISER. 


1 this verdant hillock lies, 
Demar, the wealthy and the wiſe. 
His heirs, that he might ſafely reſt, 
Have put his carcaſe in a cheſt; 

The very cheſt in which, they ſay, 

His other ſelf, his money, lay: 

And if his heirs continue kind 

To that dear ſelf he left behind, 

I dare believe that tour in five 

Will think his better half alive. 


* But as for us triend, (turning round to the 


EPITAPH IL 
ON A DRUNKXARD. 
BY MR. MARTIN. 
'ERE lies poor Bibo Heaven reft his ſoul 


Whoſe whole delight was center'd in the 
bowl; | | 


With copious draughts the fear of Death h 


drown d, | 

And Death was highly pleas'd—for why? "twas 
tound, 

The very method he employ'd to ſhun . 

His certaia fate, the ſooner brought it on. 

With punch he bargain'd to drive off pale Death, 

Nor dreamt the treacherous friend would ſtop his 
breath: | 

But, rolling 1ipe, we find our toper ſunk, 

One night, beneath the weight of punch, dead 
drunk. 

Death finding bim thus fallen, as tis ſaid, 

Seiz d him, and dragg'd him to this earth!y bed. 


_ Tuz 
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NUMBER XV. 
ENIGMAS. 


ENIGMA 1. 
FOR THE PRIZE MEDALS, 
RY MR. 8. ASHBY. 


NT HOULD ſome delightful object ſtrike your 
eye, 

To me, dear ladies, often you apply; 

Or ſhould ſome real ill excite your fear, 

I quickly come—for then I'm ever near; 

Tho' I confeſs, too fittle aid 1 give, 

But ott'ner diſappoint you, and deceive; 

Yet ſtill I have your confidence enjoy'd, 

And am the herald ot your heart employ'd. 

Me all mankind with eagerneſs purſue, 
And danger makes me dearer in their view; 
But ſhould enjoyment bleſs their ardent pray'r, 
Too ſurely then their cold neglect | bear. 

To you, ve fair! I ſometimes am a triend, 
And till to me your warm regards extend; 
But, ah! beware, and hope no more for me; 
For, if you gain me, hopeleſs will you be. 

Ere theſe myſterious lines your eyes explore, 
You've found me; elſe a fruitleſs ſearch give o'er: 
Yet if at length you cannot make me out, 
You very ſoon will find me, I've no doubt. 
You'll loſe me in the inſtant I am gain'd, 
But may poſſeſs me if I'm not obtain'd. 


ENIGMA II. 
BY MR. J. BECKET, JUN» 


T various times my pow'r imparts 
Both grief and joy to mortal hearts: 
The hopeleſs lover, oft, thro' me, 
May his diſdainful miſtreſs ſee; 
Now fondly gaze upon her charms, 
And eager claſp her in his arms. 
Thote who abundant wealth poſſeſs, 
I ſometimes render pennyleſs; 
And thoſe whom pride treats with diſgrace, 
In ſtate ſublime 1 ſometimes place; 
Tho' long my pow'r cannot prevail, 
*Tis ſhort-liv'd as the tranſient gale; 
For ſoon, t'one's joy, and t'other's pain, 
They find all's right and wrong again. 
Vet, while it laſts, it proves ſevere, 
To thoſe whoſe crimes have made them fear. 


The guilty ſoul Loften ſhake; 

I've made een bloody Richard quake, 
Shed horror o'er his trembling ſoul, 

And made his eyes with fury roll; 

While terrors in his breaſt combin'sd, 
He dare not caſt a look behind. 

Know, likewiſe, I have oft reveal'd 

What man would fain have had conceal'a; 
Then, in return, ye wits, proclaim, 

What I would rain conceal—-my name. 


ENIGMA III. 
BY , Yo 3. 
R. Editor, pray, will you give me a place, 
In your cento of wit, to exhibit my face! 
With a breakfaſt at Will's, if you pleaſe, L1lre- 
| ward ye, 
Or I'll introduce you to Signor Lunardi ; 


Or wiſdom and lore may be gain d by my means? 
I'm worth two of your whimſical Wit's Maga- 


zines. 

I've a face, my good Sir, which I'd have you to 
know, ; 

I need not be aſham'd of, wherever I go. 

But, how partial is Favour! for I have a brother 


So lie me you'd hardly know one from the other, 


Did not his deep-jaundic'd complexion declare 

What he is, whereas l am exceedingly fair. 

Yet he is ador d by the low and the high, 

And valued full twenty times more than am I. 

Fine ladies, with fingers fo fair to behold, 

For him weave apartments of filk and of gold, 

Where! ſeldom am ſuffer'd to fit by his fide, 

For knots, and for rings, which our precincts de- 

| Cide. 

And ſometimes I'm cramm'd in a dark dreary bag, 

With vile jingling irons, and foul linen rag, 

By ſome low vulgar houſewife, who oft, when 
I'm freed, | 

Takes parcel of brazen-fac'd rogues in my ſtead. 

Eut beware of pretenders, for ſuch there are rite, 

W hor their parents bring forth with the hazard 
of life. 

Time was I could treat with a pint of good Port: 

I've been much more reſpected in city and court 

Than Inow.a-days am; and there once was a time, 

When a bad lang my ſplendor in fong ſo ſublime. 

| Ard 
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And his worth, and my worth, his lay ſhall be- 
token, 
As long as our language is read, ſung, or ſpoken, 


ENIGMA IV. 


BY MR. T. WARING, LEICESTER» 


HEN the great luminary finks to reſt 
Beneath the mountains, on his downy 
bed; 
The pallid g deſs, in her ſilver car, 
Triumphant rides above the wat'ry dead. 


Then Nox, in ſable garb, aſſumes her reign, 
Expands her wings, her leaden ſceptre ſways; 

Morpheus a potion from dull Somnus brings, 
And o'er mankind his influence diſplays. 


A dark lethargic cloud o'erſpreads my ſenſe; 
Intruding fancy caught the fiſt alarm: 


I thought | ſaw my Nancy in a dream, 


With a new rival walking, arm in arm. 


Ye connoifſeurs, make known my rival's name; 


His odious ſhape to you I will reveal: 
A body large, and of peculiar form, | 
A collar fix'd thereto with poliſh'd ſteel. 


Two arms; no hands; nor had he any legs: 
No heac; how ſtrange! yet ſtranger to relate, 
The purſe-proud cit, each haughty belle and beau, 
Elen kings and princes join to hail him great. 


ENIGMA V. 
BY JACK» 


N E day in town, I chanc'd to meet 
A thing that mov'd along the ſtreet; 
Tho it had atither legs nor feet, 


Nor wings, nor head, nor tail; and yet 


Of feather d kind, and black as jet; 


REBUSES AND 


REBUS JI. 
BY R. J. BECKET, JUN. 
AKE half of a many, 
P. ex it to one; 
Then, wit if you ve any, 
Tell what tis when done. 
RE BUS II. 
BY MR. T. WARING, LEICESTER, 
HE firſt if caſt and weft, 
Wich part of north and ſouth, 
Will make a meſs, for which ſome ſtand. 
Gaping with open mouth. | 


REBUS II. 
BY MR. I. PECK, JUNs 


Male child tranſpos d, to a barrel when 
join'd, 


Gives what men always carry before agd behind. 
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It could not fly, and yet I found 

It touch'd not, in it's courſe, the ground! 
By two twin- brothers twas directed, 
And each five paſſengers protected. 

It mov d on flow, yet kept before 

What I admir d ten times more. 

Now ſay what was this thing ſo black, 
And you'll oblige your ſervant, IAcx. 


ENIGMA VI. 
BY QUILLETTUS. 
E H O LD, good Sirs, a moſt accompliſh's 


race, 

And exerciſe your wits our names to trace. 

A numerous brood we rule amorgft mankind, 
Tho! ſent to pleaſe, and not enſlave the mind: 
In various liv'ries dreſt, we meet the fight, 

A chequer'd mixture, fable, red, and white; 
The rich, the poor, the wiſe, the fair, and brave, 
Our faſcinating chars alike enſlave; 

In pleaſing fetters till we hold the ſoul, 
Entrance the ſenſes, and the heart controul. 
Unnumber d tricks we ſhew, and droll conceits, 
And wealth and honours oft each vot'ry greets: 


Yet, blind to merit, all our favours flow; 


Tis chance alone directs what we beſtow: 

Thou' diff rent ſets, our government is free, 

In unchang'd amity we ſtill agree; 

We're often parted, yet we feel not pain, 

And only fever foon to meet again. | 
Sometimes we re caught in matrimonial ſchemes, 
Lulling the cred lous fair in golden dreams; 
We in the latt ry too our powers diſplay, 
Transferring ladies into beafts of prey: 

But yet to gain our hearts they eager preſs, 

And ſparkling jewels in our hands poilels. 

Take one hint more—you ſee, when we appear, 
A faithful emblem of the fleeting year. 


PARADORXES. 


REBUS IV; 
BY MERCU T10. 
OIN the name of abeaſt to a quarter of beef, 


And a tree you will haye with an ever-greea 
leaf. 


PARADOX I. 
TWELVE birds on a tree 
I] happen'd to ſee; 
And, firing, four being ſlain, 
Without any ſpell, 
I dare ſay you'll tell 
How many then did remain. 


PARADOX II. 


BY MR, T. WAKING, LEICESTER, 


F you five-fixths take from my name, 
You'll Sad I'm {till rever d the ſame. 
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ENICG MAS. 
t. A Spit. 4. The Magnetic Needle, 
2. Hair. 5. A Pair of Snuffers. 
3. Pain. | 6. The Eye. 
REBUSES. | 
1. Beauty. 2. Eve Hannah - Anna -Nan. 
PARADOX ES. 
I. The Pronunciation of 2. The Wind, 
the Letters L= EG; 
viz. Elegy. : 
SELECT ANSWERS TO THE PRIZE-ENIGMA, 
I heard my maſter fay he'd made 85 
I. BY MR. 8. ASHBY- 


ORTUNE, we ſee, on folly oft beſtows 
| Her mine of treaſure, and her down repoſez 
While virtue, wiſdom, genius, wit, forego 
Joys they are born to claim but not to know, 
Bards, hapleſs bards! may try the votive ſtrain, 
Invoke and court th ungracious dame in vain 
She, ſtill unjuſt, rejects their true ſublime, 
Nor heeds the pray r of poverty or rhyme. 
She grants them only Fancy's vacant charms; 
The Muſe's fire=that not the fingers warms! 
Save the blank honours of diſſembl'd praiſe; 
Odes, ſongs, and loanets, and oblivious lays; 
Save thirſty knowleage, and an hunger'd wit, 
An empty cellar, and a ruſty Sy1T. 


2. BY MR. FRANCIS BROWNE. 


IN AN ANSWER TO ALL THE ENIGMAS, 


REBUSES, AND PARADOXES. 


D's T waſte your time about your Hair, 
| My deareit girl, in vain; 
ut mind your Needle. and your SPIT, 
© There's knowledge with great gain.” 


Should you this weil-meant hint deſpiſe, 
And Snuff your noſe in ſcorn; 

With Pain my friendly Eye muſt fee 
Your future days forlorn. 

Your Beauty, Nan, will ſhortly fade, 
Till dead and cold you be, 


And ſcarcely will you have a friend, 
To write your L, e, g. 


3 RY X. Y. 2. 


IN AN ANSWER. TO ENIGMAS II. IV. V. vI. 
REBUSES I. II. AND PARADO®P I, 


HAT time the ſun had gone to reſt, 
And Snuffers were in great requeſt 
(in other words, 'twas night;) 
Hannab, the parſon's handmaid fair, 
With ſparkling Eyes, and ebun Hair, 
Sat, in her Beauty right. 
While deftly ſhe her Needle ply'd, 
Ott the revolving 8217 ſhe ey d, 
Nor idle Wes her tongue; 


An Elegy — What's that?” ſhe ſaid, 
To Dick, che threſher young. 


2 leg he made for yonder chair. 
* 1s that an elegy? that there! 
Do tell us, Dick, I beg! 
Why, doit not know, thou filly fool,” | 
Quoth Dick, who'd been fix months at ſchool, 
That L, e, g, ſpells Leg!“ 


4. BY CYNTHIA, | 
ULL oft, with coſtly dainties grac'dy 
See yonuer lenleiels Sp1T! 


He bears che joys be cannot taſte 3 


Of poet elublem fit. 


The ꝓoet ſings of golden ſtore, 
Of muſic, love, and wine; 

But yet, alas! the poet's poor, 

Nor taſtes thoſe joys divine. 


5. BY CAPTAIN BOBADIL., 
IN A NEW SONG TO AN OLD TUR. 


HEN Engliſhmen fed on roaſt-beef from 
| the SPIT, 
Their courage it warm'd, it enliven'd their wit 
"Twas hence thoſe brave deeds in our annals are 
writ. 


O the Roaſt beef, &c. 


But Frenchmen, politely, have mended our taſte, 

And with trifles more coſtly our tables we grace; 

While the Srir to the fewpan i is forc'd to give 
place. 


O the Roaſt- beef, &c. 


For ſhame, ye true Britons, awake from your 


trance, 
To ſhake off the Sia and follies of France, 
And roaſt- beef to it's old native honours advance. 
O the Roaſt- beef, &c. 


6. BY DOLLOLABELLA. 
ARTIN courted a cook; and, to ſhew her 
his wit, 
An Enigma, one day, he compos'd on her Sp1 T; * 
In hopes ſhe would make him her favourite man, 
And admit him, ſometimes, to a ſop in the pan. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS, 
TO THE SEVERAL ENYGMAS AND REBUSES. | 


ANSWER TO ENIGMAS II. III. VI. 


BY MR. W. HUT TON, 
IT H Hair erect, behold the wicked 


man, 

Who now perceives bis life is but a ſpan; 

With racking Pain he views th' approach of 
Death, 

His Eyes then cloſes, and reſigns his bteath. 


ANSWER TO ENIGMAS II. IV. v. VI. 
REBUS 1. II. AND PARADOX I. 


BY MR. w. HOLLAND. 
| F curling Locks, and ſparkling Eye, 
Young Hannab once could boalt; 
Her Beauty foſter'd many a ſigh, 
She reign'd the ruling toaft. 
As Needle pointed was her wit, 
And dreaded was her frown; 


Unnumber'd E/-gies were writ 
By ſwains her charms had won, 


gx Very ingenious 


2 . P. Enigs. Reb. Pat. 
NamMrs. 1 23456 1234 12 


Alexander, Mr. L. White- 


chapel - - - - - F 2 
Beckett, Mr. J. Jun. 23456 12 12 
Benvolio = -' = +» 
Brayley, Mr. Edward 
Briton, a True „ 
Brock, Sally, Honiton a0 4-2 


Burtordienfis - - - += 
C. Mr. J. Bath 
. 
. - 
Caſtalio 
Charlton, Mr. J. Andover 
Chrononhotonthologos 
Cole, Mr. J7. 
Collyer, Mr. N. Raynham, 
TPA 3 
Cory, Mr. W. Cranbourn, 


TI TT TU uy y 
| * 
2 
+ 
UN 
[wx 
» 


2 612 


Dorſet - - - P 23456 12 12 
Crawter, Mr. T. Cobham P 2 45 12 
D. Mr. N. Hackney - P 23456 12 12 


Darwin, Mr. T. Chelſea P 23456 12 12 


.J. 22 8 
Edmonds, Mr. W. P 2 5 12 2 
Evicureanus - - - - - P 

Foſter, Mr. J. Bloomſbury P 2 45 12 

G. Mr. ].Jun. - - P 2345 12 
Grimbald - - - - - P 


Hoffe, Mr. Philip, Compton P 2 45 2 
Holland, Mr. VW. -Þ 2 456 12 1 


S 


At length the gay Lothario came, 
Who flattered as he ſung; 

His wily arts undid the dame; 
Ahl pity ſhe was young. 


No more her radiant virtue glows, 
Surrounding virgins flout; 
And Death, in pity to her woes, 
Joon Snuff d her candle out. 


ANSWER TO ENIGMA III. 
BY CASTALI0. 
EXTEMPORE ON HIS EMPTY PURSE. 
O thee, my purſe, thus troubled, I complain; 
To thee, who art the cauſe of all my Pain 


Thy gold is gone, and eke thy ſilver bright; 
Alas! I'm heavy—becaufe thou art light; 


ANSWER TO REBUSES 1. 11. 
BY MR. J. c. BATH. 


ID EAUTY canfire a coward's breaſt ; 
And Hannab's Hannah, tho revers'd. 


Anſwers to the PxIZ E and other ENMIGMAS, &c. have alſo been 
received, as expreſſed in the following LIS r. = ch 


P.Enigs. Reb. Par. 


Names. 1 23456 1234 12 


Honilerdy - = - P 234561 2 


Hutton, Mr. W. P 234561 1 
SG Þ 
F. H. 8. * — * * * a P 
S - = - nn 
uvenis, Reading „„ P | 
„ - Þ 3 75 
| Madge = = --' = -Þ 3 56 12 1 
Maſon, Mr. J. Liverpool - P 5 12 1 
Medway, Charlotte p 2 456 
N. S. Jun, - - - - - P 5 
. Oroconoko - - - - < P 
P. Mr. J. W. Oxford - P 2 456 
P 


Priton, an Anſhent 


Pugh, Mr. Tho. Somerfet 


SWeeT- - -..- P22 
Quillettus - - - p mw 
R. Mr. G. Chriſt's Hoſpital PF 5 72 

R. Mr. J. Bermondley - P 2 

R. P. Crutched Friars - Þ | 

Ruſher, Mr. W. Banbuty - P 2 456 12 
Smith, Mr. J. Roſemary Lane P 2 459 

e en, - -PÞ 

Spruce, Gilliflower - - - P 2 4:6 

Stone, Mr. W. Beak Street P 23456 12 7 
Tattam, Mr. K. P 23456 12 
Vert ' - -. -: =: - Þ 
Waring, Mr. T. Leiceſter - P 23456 
Webb, Mr. John, Haverhill P 3 5 v 
Z. A. Hammerſmith, - P 23455 
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ANSWERS To CORRESPONDENTS. 


\ HEN theEprToR received the Tale of the Battcnes, printed in the laſt Num- 


ber, he felt ſome preſentiment that he had before ſeen it; though the Gentleman. 


from whom it came, and who called himicif Mr. Thomas Cal Decor r. declared in 
two preliminary lines, that it was His ozva Original Compoſition, and har never been in 
Print. Afterwards, when the EDITOR determined to procure an Enrvraving for this 
Tale, he called on Mr. CaLDECoOTT to repeat, whether he really ſent it as an Original; 
and received for Anſwer, tha? it was /o uo is Honour! What the Honour of ſuch a 
fer/on mult be, we Jeave our Readers to gueſs; after aſſuring them that a Friend, who 
accidentally faw the Detign at the Engraver's, laſt month, immediately put into our hands 
a little volume of Poems by Mrs. SAVAGE, publiſhed in the year 1777, where the ſame 
tale was printed verbatim, under the title of the LIVIX d REapixG-Dtsk. In the firſt 
paroxyſm of our reſentment, we gave the Impoſtor a pointed invitation, to call on our 
PUBLISHER S—7ot for the MEDAL, but for © tbe rexvard he ſo well merited!” What this 
was, he had cunning enough to ſee, and to avoid. Our indignation bas now ſubſided, 
and we hope the meanneſs which occaſioned it has not been longer- lived. If he is a 
man of ſenſe, he mult be heartily aſhamed of fuch conduct; if a tool, he is unworthy of 
our reſentment. 1 | | 

Our old Correſpondent, Mr. J. $*:»e, has alto our beſt thanks for ſending an early 
account of this impoſition; which would have prevented the tucceſs of the intended 
fraud, even if it had not been previoully dilcovered. | | 

The Rebus, figned Feſcue, on the Name and Place of Abode of W. Cowper, Eig. 
Olney, (faid to be the Author of John Gilpin's Excuruon) came ſafe to hand; but, be- 
ſides that the fact of that Gentleman's being the real Author of the celebrated Poem in 
Queſtion requires ſtronger Proof than the mere aftertion of an anonymous Correſpondent, 
It is not our practice to inſert Rebuſes on the Names of any Perſons, except well-known 
and very popular characters. We acknowledge ourtelves wholly ignorant who is the 
Author of Gilpin, and ſhould be glad if Feſcne, under his oxvn proper Name, or any 
_ Other Correſpondent, or even the ingenious Writer himſelf, would be obliging enough to 
__ eſtabliſh the Fact.  _ 5 | 

The Subject F. C. Kent, propoſes for an Enigma, has already been exhauſted in a 
very early Number ot the work. 


PRIZE MEDALS. 


The ft S1L VER MEDAL, for the belt original Proſe Eſſay by a Correſpondent, is ad- 
judged to IMus, for his ACCOUNT of a moſt AWFUL CHANGE in a YOUNG 
Lab of EicutTEEx=the /econd, for the beit Poetical TaLE, is decreed to Mr. 
- ALLEN, for his PRUDE, or MAL-A-PROPOS—ant the third and fourth, diſtributed 
by lot to Two out of the Six beit Aniwerers of the PRIZE ENIGMA, fell to J. Mar- 
THEWS, Elq. and Mr. Joux RIDLEY—who are requeſted to tranſmit their orders 
for delivery to the Publiſhers by tle 25th cf the month at fartheſt, in the ſame 
hand-writing as their reſpective productions, ſigned with their real names and places 
of abode, that they may be printed in the next Number, for the ſatisfaction of Sub- 
dcribers in general, 


£7 The Four Mals adjudged laſt Month have been forwarded to 


1. Mr. SAMUEL Brooks, No. 23, Titchfield Street, Mary bone. 
Lieutenant SuiLLIro, of the Marines, Colcheſter. 

3. Mr. SAuvEL ASHBY, No. 56, Cheap ade. 

4. Mr. Frxavcis BROWN E, No. 28, Colden Lane. 


Cal 


— * 


— — — 


The MEDar. formerly decreed to the Tale of the By RHHCHESs, while it was ſuppoſed to 

be an Original, on caſting Lots for-. C. Jun, and Mr. SAMUEL BROOKS, Authors of 

the ſecond beſt Proſe and Poetical Articles this Month, fell to the latter, who will 
receive it in due courſe, 
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CUSTOM OF RIDING 


THE BLACK RAM. 


FROM THE SPECTATOR; 


T Eaft and Weſt Enborne, in the | 


county of Berks, if a cuſtomary 
tenant die, the widow ſhall have what 
the law calls her Free-Bench 1n all his 
copy-hold lands, dum ſola et caſta 
fuerit—that is, while ſhe lives fingle 
and chaſte; but if ſhe commits incon- 
tinency, ſhe forfeits her eſtate: yet if 
the will come into the court riding 
backward upon a Black Ram, with his 
tail in her hand, and ſay the words 
following, the feward i is bound by the 


cuſtom to re-admit her to her Free- 
Bench. 


Here I am, 

Riding upon a Black Ram, 

Like a whore as I am; 

And for my crincum crancum, 

Have loft my bincum bancum; 

And, for my taiPs game, 

Have done this worldly ſhame; 
Therefore, I pray you, Mr. Steward, let 
© me have my land again.“ 


M R W K An 


After having informed you that my 


Lord Coke obſerves, that this is the 
molt frail and ſlippery tenure of any 
in England, I ſhall tell you, that I have 
been at great pains in ſearching out the 


records of the Black Ram; and have 


at laſt met with the proceeding of the 
court- baron, held in that behalf for the 
ſpace of av hole day. The record faith, 
that a ſtrict inquiſition having been 
made into the right of the tenants to 
their ſeveral eſtates, by a crafty old 
ſteward, he found that many oft the 
manor lands were, by default of the 
ſeveral widows, forfeited to the lord, 
and accordin oly would have entered on 
the premiſes: upon which the good wo- 


men demanded the beneſit of the Ram. 
The ſteward, after having peruſed their 
ſeveral pleas, adjourned the court to 
Barnaby- bright, that they might have 
day enough before them. 
The court being ſet, and filled with 
a great concourſe of people, who came 
from all parts to fee the lolemoity, 
the firit who entered was the widow 
Frontiy, who had made her appearance 
in the laſt year's cavalcade. The re- 
gifter obſerves that, finding it an eaſy 
1 ram, and foreſeeing ihe might 
have further occation for it, the * 


chaſed it of the ſteward. 


Mrs. Sarah Dainty, relict of Mr. 
John Dainty, (who was the greateſt 
prude in the parich) came next in the 
proceſion. She at firſt made ſome dif- 


ficulty of taking the tail in her hand; 


and was obſerved, in pronouncing the 
form of penance, to ſoften th? two 
moit emphatical am; into Clincum 
Clancum: but the fit Ward took care 
to make her ſpeak Pla! n Englith, be- 
fore he would * her have her land 
again. 

The third widow that was brought 
to this worluly thame, being mounted 
on a vicious Ram, had the misfortune 
to be thrown by him; upon which ſhe 
hoped to be excuſed from going 
through the reſt of the eremon): but 
the Keb being well verſed in the 
law, obſerved very wiſely upon this 
occaiion, that the bre: aking of che _ 
does not hinder the execution of the 
criminal. 

The fourth lady upon record was 
the widow Ogle, a famous coquette, 


2 VO 


THE WET: *”s 


who hath kept half a ſcore of young 
fellows of and on for the ſpace ot in o 
vears; but having been more kind to 
her carter John, ſhe was introduced 
with tne huzzas of ail her lovers about 
her. F 

Mrs. Sable appearing in her weeds, 
Which were very new and freſh, and 
ot the ſame eco our with her whimſical 
Palfrev, made a very decent figure in 
the ſolemnitv. 

Another. who had been ſummoned 
to make her appearance, was exculed 
by the ſteward, as well Knowing in his 
heart, that the good ſquire hi mſelf had 

nalin eq her for the Ram. 

Mrs. Quick having nothing too 
ject againſt the indictment, pleade 
her beily. Putitwasremembered tha 
the had made the ſame excule the ” 
before. Upon which the led ard ob 
ſerved, that the might ſo contrive it 
as never to do the ſervice of the manor. 

* he Wit low 1 F Zager being cited in to 
court, inſiſted chat ſhe had done no 
more fince the death of her huſband, 
than what ſhe uſed to do in his life- 
time; and withal deſired Mr. Steward 
to contider his own wile's caſe, if he 
mould chance to die before her. 
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The next in order was a dowager of 
A Very corpulent make, who would 
have been excuſed as not finding any 
Ram that was able to carry her; upon 
Wich the ſteward commuted her pu— 
niſh ment, and rdercd her to make her 
entry upon a b'ack ox. 

The widow Maſkwell. awoman who 
had long lived with a moſt unblemiſhed 
character, having turned off her old 
chambermaid in a pet, was by that re- 
venoerul ere ature brought in upon the 


bla k Ram nine times the ſame da ay. 


Several widows of the neighbour— 
hocd, being brought upon their trial, 
ſmmewed that they did not hold the 
manor, aud were diſcharged accord- 

A pretty young creature who cloſed 

the proceſſion came ambling in, with 
0 bewitching an air, that the leward 

was obſerved to call a theep's eye upon 
her, and married her within a month 
after the death of his wife. 

B. Mrs. 'Touchwood appeared, 
Seconting to ſummons, but had no- 
thing laid to her charge; having lived 
irreproachably fince the deceaſe of her 
huſband, who left her a widow in the 
ſixty-ninth year of her age, 


THE "TRAVELLER, 


NUMBER 


S the die now ſeemed to be caſt, 

and I was doomed, nolens vo- 
lens, to an unnatural connection, Icon- 
ceived that the moſt probable means 


of fruſtrating the intentions of my per- 


ſecutors would be an apparent com- 
pliance with their deſires: 1 therefore 
paid all the attention to my deſtined 
bride that human gallantry could in- 
ſpire; but the tedious forms of court- 
ſkip were little regarded among theſe 
wiſer beings; and neither fertiements 
nor dowries proving the ſmalleſt hin- 
drances to conſummation, I was pro- 
bably regarded as a frigid exotic ani- 
mal, equally deſtitute of ſpirit and 
pation. Appearances, however, in 
10me meaſure compenſated for the 


IV. 


want of realities; and though I could 
never get rid of my dulcinea, the reſt 
of the tribe obſerving that was avow- 
edly reconciled to their company, 
forbore to lay any reſtraint on my 
pleaſure, and I was permitted to viſit 
whatever part of the iſland I choſe, 
without either ſuſpicion of an inten- 
tion to eſcape, or any ſpies to watch 
over my conduct. 

In one of theſe excurſions, however, 
my enamoured bride began to grow 
very wanton in her gambols, and to 
preis herlove withan eagerneſs which 
totally confounded me: I avoided her 
careſſes by flight; but ſhe purſued me 
with all the ſpeed i in her power, and 
W ould certainly have overtaken me in 

a very 


THE II 
a very ſhort ti me, had I not precipi— 
tated myſelf irom a pretty high cliff 
into the ſca, and truſted to the watery 
element for protection. Having been 
pretty early accuſtomed to the practice 
of ſ/imming, I proceeded, under a 
range of rocks, to a conſiderable diſ- 
tan ce, in hopes of meeting with 4 con- 
venient landing-place in a different 
part of the ifland, where I might be 
ſecure from the malevolence and im- 
portunity of my late friends, whom ! 
now dreaded as the worſt of foes; and, 
by extraordinary good fortune, I ſoon 
diſcovered a ſmall boat drifted be- 
tween two rocks, which evidently ap- 
peared to have been loſt by ſome Eu- 
ropean ſhip in navigating the neigh- 
bouring ſeas: into it I jumped with- 
out heſitation; where finding oars and 
other neceſſaries, I immediately be- 
gan to row towards the continent, 
which, as I before obſerved, was per— 
ceptible enough, though at a great 
diſtance. Elated with this ſuccets, l 
almoſt forgot the dangers to which [ 
was ſtill expoſed; and conſidered my - 
ſelf as extremely fortunate in being 
delivered by any means from the hor- 
rid embraces of an ape. After ply- 
ing in this manner for two days and 
nights, without any ſuſtenance except 
a imall quantity of fruit which I had 
accidentally depoſited in my pockets, 
I found myſelfalmoſt worn outthrough 
laſſitude and hunger; and would have 
gladly reſigned a life which, in my 
apprehenſion, ſeemed only devoted to 


freſh ſcenes of miſery, when Morpheus 


at laſt overpowered my utmoſt efforts 
to withſtand him. What occurred 
during this faſcinating captivity, Lam 
not competent to relate: but, after an 

unknown interval had elapſed, [ once 
more opened my eyes, greatly re- 
freſhed; and, to my unſpeakable aſto- 
niſhment, perceived that I had already 
reached the continent of Africa, and 
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that my boat was ſtranded on the ſhore. 

The fun ſhone in his meridian glory, 
and the birds repeated their melliflu- 
ous ſtrains from the branches of the 
moſt beautiful trees I had ever beheld, 
when began to look around me for 
ſome food, as well to recruit my almoit 
exhauſted ſtrength, as to ſatisfy the 
cravings of hunger. 

As my travels are unqueſtionably a 
ſeries of wonders, the reader will not 
be ſurprized to be informed that I met 
with a plum-pudding tree within twen- 
ty paces of the ſhore; and, had J like- 
wife been able to procure a buttock of 
beef, I might certainly have dined 
in a manner truly ſubſtantial and ele- 
gant. 
duces the plum- pudding fruit riſes 
only to the height of twenty feet; the 
leaves are ſhaped like thoſe of a cab- 
bage, but a great deal larger; the 
branches, which ſpread in all directions 
from the ſtem, bend in the middle, 
and almolt touch the ground with their 
extremities; and on every twig hangs 
a plum-pudding, which ſeems to be 
formed by the concoction of various 
Ju: ces exſuding from every part of 
the tree. Strange as it may appear, 
this food, when analyzed, exactly re- 
ſembled chat which Engliſh hoſpitality 
at preſent ſerve: up at ſabbatical dine 
ners, except that it was far more de- 
licious and nutritive. 

With this new acquiſition I was de- 
lighted beyond meaſure; and, could 
I havetr: inſported myſelf into E neland 
with a good ſtock of theſe plants, and 
been ſucceſsful in their cultivation, I 
ſhould have thought myſelf the ha 
pieſt of men, and in the faireſt way of 
making a a fortune; ſince I have always 
obſerved, that he who gratifies the 
ſtomach, will ever be more honoured 
and encouraged than he who rectifies 
the will, and improves the mind. 

| 1 —. 
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The beautiful tree which pro- a 
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CONTUGAL AFFECTION. 
FROM THE - GERMAN, 

4 II E tender-hearted Araminta and ſhook his awful wig. Bitterly 

loved her huſband fincereiv; for wept Araminta -“ O De 2th might I 
they had been but two months mar- prefer a petition. Spare, 0 ipare 
ried. He conſlituted her ſole feli ONE: © my huſband, and let me be the vic- 
Their delires and averiions were the tim in his flead.* Death; to her 
fame. It was Araminta's fiudy, by aſtoniſhment, fir. icut appeared. *And 
diligent. attention, to anticipate her What, cried the grim tyrant; is 
huſbind's wiſhes, - 1 A wife,” v thy regdene— There,” laid "Ai: 
fays my male render, who entertains - minta, trembling wich fearand amaze- 
though: s of matrimony, tuch awite ment, there nc lies; pierced with in- 


* 


And {uch 2 Wiie 
Araminta's 
ck of a very dangerous 


No hope! faid the phyiician, 


outs  deaure.? 
ma\ oft thou enjoy 
band tell 


lady. 


h . fo 


11:1” 
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F my part, who have neither miſt 
| nor cataract, | have teen Prople 
differ as much about colours as about 
tate; I have ſeen a prieſt adore as re- 
ligion what the ſenator called nypo— 
riſe; a magiſtrate conſider as zeal 
wha: the foldier termed mati ciſm; 
an ohcer eiteem bravery, What he 
monk called cowardice. 

F have ſeen thoſe who were thought 
wiſe, groping their way ſurrounded 
with flamoeaux at noon-day, fatigue 
themfelves in purſuit of a aden of 
happineſs, and in {earch of what could 
never be found. 

I have ſeen ſome grains of duſt, 
V 'cleped gold, preferred to brilliant 
a genercus heart, modeit merit, 

in a word, deified. 
nave ſeen Impertinence ſet up in 
honour. a la-mode, like a flower or 
ribband, giving leilons to youth, 
forming diſciples in all branches, per- 
fume and frize them. 

i have ſeen the title of Highnels and 
Excellence pompouſly diſplayed in the 
houſes of thoſe whoſe virtues kept 
inco gnito. 

[ have ſeen vanity, in black, receive 
the honours due to piety. 

I have ſecn twenty or thirty miſe- 
- Table years cheriſhed as if they were 
to laſt for ages; and all to build a for- 
tune of two or three minutes. 


and, 


1 have {een financiers and contrac- 


{ * 


agony; he implores thy 
ſpeedy relief: for Heaven's ſake, 
im initantly out of his mi- 
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tors part with tier ill-gotten wealth, 
that their daughters might be puniſh- 
ed with a Coronet. 

J ha are ſeen conquerors diſpute for 
molz-1:!!s on arock, at the expence of 
blood, take them by affault, and at- 


terwards give them up again. For 
0 hat?“ ee | 
I have ſeen books laſt but for a day; 


nue a flower, blow in the morning, 
ſnine at noon, and fade at night: I 
have ſeen others, like poor baſtards, 
running from ſhop to ſhop, and from 
coffee- houſe to ccffee-houſe, and no 
one dare to own himlelt their father. 

J have ſeen a faſhionable petit- 
maitre ape the miniſter, walk as he 
did, ſtop when he did, and ſpit as he 
did; and, when no longer neceſſary, 
be himſelf ſpit upon. | 

1 have ſeen many ladies, like the 
flowers of great night- ſhade, only blow 
at night in their lovers arms, and cloſe 


again in the morning with unſuſpect- 


ed virtue. Am ! to blame for having 
ſeen this? my eyes alone ought to be 
indicted; it is not my fault that they 
faw fo clear. The weazel does not 
declare war againſt the cat for being 

qui icker ligh ted. 
1 have known good-ſenſe in a ſla- 


vering⸗ -bib, with men of forty who 


were reckoned philoſophers, and yet 
were nothing but two-footed animals. 
A plain croſs carried in proceſſion 
13 
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is an objeR of adoration: but a craſs 
of rubies, worn by a prelate in the 
pride of ornament; i 15 at once changed 
to a trinket, and only admired lie a 
lady's ear-rings. 

How many reverends, ſea:ed at ta- 
ble between Venus whe ay „ and Bac- 
chus who ſparkles, for What they 
have preached! Inſt . of the man 
dead to the world, one only ſees the 
man of the world; who, be in 8 25 
ſently in public again, ſtalits with 


= 


corrective trown, and model dowin- 
caſt ee. 

If IL kill my antagoniſt in a duel, 
the laws are agiinit me; if I do not 
fight, I Joſe my honour: Who {ces 
not the abſurdity, ſces not clear. 

Where are you running, Honoitn:? 
To look for merit in a gilded p. lace? 
Open you: eyes and vou will change 
your rout; mount.up to a garret, and 
you will ind the man of wiſdom and 
capacity that you are in ſearchof. The 
fine! palaces : ire in general but pretty 
Cages, where paroquets of all colours 
chatter and bite. 

We are often angry with the world, 
when the error is on our own ſide. I 
have kept a table: win e it Was well 
n, gueſts were pten nt; the ſcen 
changes, and no one feeks my abode. 
You will think that I am unaany 


pu: 
. K 2 
on the contrary, I have leſt a pebble 


ESSAY: ON MAT RAA 


AMI LY d1vihons frequently 
{pring 1 rom very immateria ae. 
cidents, which gather rent bo re- 


petition, till they are augment ou in 
io formidable a manner, as to 1w25p 
before them all the dometiic virtue 
and aboliſh all the amiable tender 
neſs for which woman was originally 
intended by the Divine Creator. 1 
have been a frequent . pee. ator ef ſuch 
ſcenes of infelicity. 
moſt expectation of finding the ce- 
leſtial ſeeds of connubial happinets 
flouriſhing in ex juiſite beauty, there 
have I been the molt diſappo inted. 
Inſtead of beholding a paradiſe, I 
have found nothing but a garden 


of noxious weeds; which occaiions 


me to publiſh the followi- g oblcrya- 


\ here 1 Kas in 
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and found a gem. I knew rebody 
and begin to know myleti—True 
knowle doc 1 
Plundarus is rich, but cannot bear 
the dark; there 15: blood in his cup. 
Shield me, kind Heaven, from ſuch a 
draught! 


© Mi Freetove 
1 
4 


* ' % ? 
{avs Mrs; Clack. Good Madam, re- 
© dect that vou have fallen g But 
R 4 * * fo? . — * 1 
Mrs. Clack's a wit, and wits have 


{zort memories. 

Formerly people ſpoke well, ld 
thou: Int betten r; the 'Y BOW peak bad - 
ly, and do not thin K at 1 

c W. ho do you take me r Leave 
© off yi our imp. rtinence— Be gone, Kc. 
The co Juette's alphabet. The \ learn 
theſe puraſc 'S from their infancy, and 
vie them mot when they mok wiſh 
to be admired, The refu lal is a ſpur: 
if Miſs ſuffered you only to kiſs op 
hand, there 1t would f ſtop; but if ſue 
reſiſts, and re tires Me will have ti:z 
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heart; and his converſation grew leſs 
engaging, the more ſhe partook of 
the vatural levity of her ſex. He re- 
newed his bacchanalian acquaintance; 


ſhe found more pleaſure in diſcharg- 


ing her vidts, than her domeſtic of- 
ces. In fine, both became difin- 
tentionally indifferent; their meals 
were irregular; their converſation 
little; till, at laſt, their affection 
ſeemed dwindled au ay to nothing but 
a ceremonial complaiſance. 

Nature was ſoon more predominant 
than the ties of gentility, or the rules 
of decency. Their tempers were per- 


petually burſting the formality ot re- 


terve; trivial accidents gave alter- 
nate uneaſineſs to one or the other; 
which were productive of fuch dil- 
putes as often terminated in a ſhyneſs 
for two MF and ſometin.es three days to- 
gether. Though they were boch ſo far 
eſtranged from the lambent flame of 
love, their diſagreement very fre- 
quently exhibited 2 conviction of their 
honeſty, by a recollection which juſt 


ſerved to blow up the dormant em- 


bers of affection; but ſti] they were 
continually manitelting the difference 
of their tempers. They were both 
haſtily paſſionate; he was ſometimes 
ſurlily ill-natured, while ſhe was tco 
apt to conceive what he never in- 
tended. They were beth {eniible 5 
their folly, yet they itill perſſted 
their obſtinacy: if he ſpcke Wai m, 
ſhe reddened with the glow of anger; 
if he was deſirous of tranquillity the 
grew turbulent. The vanity of pedi- 
gree, and the oftentation of fortune, 
were often handled backwaras and 
forwards; this uſhered in indecency 
from him, and left her abandoned to 
a miſguided paſſion. 

Reiterated quarrels aggravated their 
imprudence: he frequently ſwore, the 
railed; and blows enſued. She felt 
the effects of his violence, he bore the 
marks of her fury. When their paſ- 
ons abated, ſhe ſat penſively venting 
the guſting forrows from her eves: 
he grew mollified; and, after innu— 
merable careſſes, re-compoled her a- 
gitated ſpirits. The quarrel renewed 
their tenderneſs: they gently up— 
braided themſelves, confeſſed their 
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folly, reſolved to oppole tlie excyr- 
fions of paſſion, and for ſome time 
Iived with all the appearance of a du— 
rable felicity. But when paſſion has 
once got the head, reaſon vainly at- 
tempts to guide the rein. Though 
Lorenzo and Violetta, on the repett- 
tion of every quarrel, became ſenſi— 
le of their ſmothered affection, yet 
they never endeavoured to light up 
the extinguiſhed lamp of Hymen. 
They continued their intemperate 
ſallies; and were at laſt ſo habituated 


to ſuch an 1znominious cuſtom, as to 


give an unbounded looſe to their pat- 
ſion before company, till they are now 
become the derifion of all their ac- 
quaintance. | 
As I have a regard for Lorenzo, I 
have taken an opportunity of expat- 
ating with him upon his indiſcretion: 
he acknowledges his imprudence, pro- 
teſtes the ſtrongeſt aſtection for his 
wife, and ſolemnly avows his fidelity 
to the nuptial bed. Violetta is alſo 
ſenſüble of her erroncous behaviour, 
eſteems her huſband, and wears the 
throne of chaſtity on her brow. They 
are equally conſcious of their faults, 
are N ri forry for them, and ſeem 
egually deſirous of Forney them: 
but they are ſo felgen devoted to 
the ſtorms of paſſion, as to be equally 
incapable of executing thoſe ſalutary 
reſolu OG; which they are thoroughly 
n alone give pleaſure to the 
rid? zus. happinets to the prime of 
2, andtcomtiort to the declenſion 
ot age. 
Whata me! lancholy ref lection is this! 
_ two perions, once united by the 
ſilken band of love, ſhould ſo ditown 
it's empire, for the gratification of 
Gat etierlous humour, is molt a- 
lloniſiing! That two perions, who 
could ſo eaſily enjoy the beatitudes of 
life, ſhould fo voluntarily baniſh them- 
ſelves from the flow ery road of happi- 
neſs, is amazing! But their conduct 
ſerves only to evince this golden max- 
im—that reaſon is the beſt gift of 
nature; for, without her facred in- 
fluence, monarchs in their palaces are 
leſs happy than peaſants in their cot- 
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A DIALOG UE, 


MODERNIZED FROM THE DAYS OF GOOD QUEEN BESS, 


PERSONS. | 
SIR JOHN ENGLISH FER BIDDY ENGLISH 


MADAM ENGLISH 


12 your ladyſhip is very well 
this morning after the fatigue of 
your Journey. 


MADAM ENGLISH. 


Indeed, Miſtreſs Plumtree, I never 
was more fatigued in my life. Four 
days together upon a hard-trotting 
horſe are enough to tire any one ; be- 
ſides, my pillion was horridly uneaſy, 
and I rode behind the footboy, who 
was hardly able to ſupport my lean- 
ing againſt him. But here is Biddy 
not in the leaſt the worſe for her 
journey. 

M1SS BIDDY. 


Upon my word, mamma, I never 
was in better ſpirits in my life. My 
ride hath given me an appetite; [ 
have eat above half a pound of beef- 
ſteaks this morning for breakfaſt. 


MADAM ENGLISH. 

I could have gone thro any 
thing at your age, my de: ough 
I was never many miles; om home 
before [was married. The young 
ladies have more liberty in theſe days 
than they had formerly. Indeed, it 
was entirely owing to your father's 
goodneſs that you came to London 


now. 7 
MRS. PLUMTREE, 


O Madam, I am ſure your ladyſhip 
would not have left Mits in the coun- 
try. It would have been barbarous 
not to have let her ſee the Tower, and 


the Abbey, and Bedlam, and two or 
three plays. 


MADAM ENGLISH, 


Fie! Mrs. Plumtree. With what are 


you filling the child's head? One phay 
Vor. II. 


for dinner: 


MRS. PLUMTREE. 


ſhe is to ſee, and no more. The terms 
are all ſettled. One play, one new 
gown, and one ruff. But now I men- 
tion theſe things, prav, Mrs. Plum- 
tree, what 15 become of the mantua- 
maker [employed laſt parliament when 
I was here ? | 


MRS. PLUMTREE. 


Alas! poor woman, ſhe is dead: but 
I can recommend your ladyſhip to 
another, one of the beſt in all Lon- 
don; ſhe makes gowns for the lady- 
mayoreſs herſelf, 


MADAM ENGLISH, 

I ſhall be obliged to you, good 
Mrs. Plumtree, to ſend her to-day; 
for I have three viſits to make in Lon- 


don, and I ſhall like to do it in my 
new cloaths. 


Enter Sir John E nglijh. 
O Sir John, are you come at laft? 
Dinner has ſtayed for you till I ſuppoſe 
it it ſpoiled It is almoſt two o'clock, 


SIR JOHN ENGLISH, 


The houſe is but juſt up, my dear: 
we fat very late to-day. I aſſure you 
I was invited very much to dine with 
one of our knights of the ſhire at his 
lodgings; he had a haunch of veni- 
ſon, a fat gooſe, and an apple-pye 

all this I left for your 
company. | | | | 


MADAM ENGLISH, 


Well, Sir John, I do not blame you: 
but parliament hours are very dread - 


ful things. 


SIR JOHN ENGLISH. 


We muſt ſuffer ſome inconveni- 
encies for the good of our country: 
and we are employed upon a ſcheme 
now that is of the utmoſt conſequence 


o 
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to the nation; we are going to make 
ſuch a proviſion for the poor, that 
there well never be another beggar in 
the kingdom. 


MRS. PLUMTREE. 
T am heartily glad of that: and I 


am ſure it is high time; for it was no 


longer ago than I..it. ſummer, that I 
ſaw two poor wretches, in one day, 


actually begging in the open ſtreet. 


SIR JOHN ENGLISH. 


Well, 


friend Maſter P! lumtree hold ie? We 


ſhall kave another game at 3 


MRS. PLUMTREE. 


Indeed, Sir John, you are too hard 
for my hulband. You won above ten 
ſhillings of him laſt parliament. 


MADAM ENGLISH. 


Voor family is not much hurt by 
it; for | bel:eve you are as much in 
my debt on the ſame account : bur I 
beg you will not encourage this girl 

to play; for ſhe 15 too much inclined 
to idleneſs. 


MISS B!DDY. 
Nay, mamma, I am ſure I never 


deſire to play but in the Chriſtmas 
holidays. 


MRS. PLUMTREE. 

O Madam, Miſs will have fome- 
thing elie to think on. Here is a 
young {quire that lodges in our neigh- 
bourhood; a fine harcy young ipark. 
T here are but few, they tell me, that 
can either run or wreſtle with him. 


And hear to a noble eſtate he is! 


5 7N JOHN ENGLISH. 


Well, let him look to it; (At theſe 
words Miſs Biddy bluſhed exrreme- 
Jv) Biddy will not turn her back to 
him.— But, my dear, I have a ſhow 
for you. I] he queen goes to the par- 


hament-hopſe to- morrow; and there 


will be all the fine lords and ladies 
of the court. I have hired a balcony; 
and my lietle Biddy ſhall go too. 
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MADAM 


You ſee, Biddy, how good your 
papa is: int now | hope you will be 
ſatisfied, and not detire to po out any 
more, except to one play and to 
charck, Whilſt vou tay in London. I 
am ſure he is ſo liberal, he will be 
forced to ſend up for the other twenty 


pound. 


ENGLISH. 


SIR JOKN ENGLISH, 


Never mind that! my dear: vour 
prudence in tho country will ſoon 
made it up. But now | talk of court 
ladies, I rave a piece ot news for you; 
Indeed, | can hardly believe it my- 


ſelf; and yet I was told it by a very 


great per lon. 


MADAM ENGLISH. 
What can it be, my dear, that you 
introduce with all this preface; 


MRS. PLUMTREE, 


I hope there are no more Spaniſh 
armadas coming. 


SIR JOHN ENGLISH. 


No no, nothing of that Kind. In 
ſhort, it is ſo lirange a thing, I ſcarce. 
know how to mention it. "But can 
you think it? they lay that there is a 
court lady that hath made a cuckold 
of her huſband; a woman of very 
great quality, I aſſure you. | 


MADAM ENGLISH. 
This; is ſtrange news indeed! and 
im poſſible to be true. 
SIR JOHN ENGLISH. 
Hardly impoſſible, my dear: ſuch 
things have been 1n nature ! 
MADAM ENGLISH. 
And what is become of the lady, 
pray? 
SIR JOHN ENGLISH. 
Why, ſhe is at court ſtill. 
MADAM ENGLISH. 


Then it is impoſſible to be true; 


for if I could believe there was one 
ſuch 
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ſuch woman of quality, I am well 
convinced there 15 no other that would 
own her. 


SIR JohN ENGLISH: 


I only tell you what I hear. — But 
come, Dame Plomtree, is not your 
dinner ready? Upon my word, I 
have been haif ſtarved. My confti- 
tuents ſhall find out ſome other to 
ſerve them in the next parliament. 
It is a hard duty, Mrs. Plumtree, 
and a very expenſive one too. I never 
come up myſelf under twenty pounds, 
and if my wife comes with me, the 
expence 1s almolt double. 


MRS. PLUMTREE. 
Well, Sir; but you know all men 


mult ſerve their country. 
SIR JOHN ENGLISH. 


Yes, Madam; and if all would, 
the burden would be leſs ſevere. But 
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I have diſcovered a moſt wicked 
corruption 1a the borough I ſerve 
for. There are three gentlemen in 
the neighbourhood who have as good 
eltates as I have; and yet, becauſe 
they entertain the mayor and alder- 
men with more ſtrong drink than 1 
do, they have never once attempted 
to chuſe them. The moment there 
is but a diſcourſe of an election, to 
toping they go. So that they are ſure 
ot always eſcaping; and I am likely 
to ſerve my country as long as I live. 


FLUMTREE. 

It is very hard, I muſt confeſs, Sir 
John; but then you will conhder you 
have all the honour. © However, Sir, 
dinner is upon the table at preſent. 

SIR JOHN ENGLISH. | 

Lead on then, my dame, and I will 


ſhew you what a ſtomach I have got 
in the ſervice of my country. 


MRS. 


THE FOLLY OF USELESS WORDS EXPOSED. 


T may be laid down as a general 
rule, that ½ lit zvords thould be 
alwayscarefully avoided: they notonly 
enfeeble, but deform every ſentence 
in which they occur. Why mould we ſay 
—+* [ caſe that my couſin comes to- 
© morrow,” when—*</f my couſin comes 
© to-morrow,” perfectly expreſſes the 
ſame ſenſe? or why, inſtead of /, ſhould 
we ſay, / be; It is not, however, un- 
common for people above the middle 
claſs, as well in rank as underſtanding, 
to multiply theſe expletives ſtill far- 
ther. We have heard, zf /o be in that 
caſe; and ſometimes, from a very great 
maſter of the inane, if [0 be in caje that 
as howw, Smaller offences againſt ele- 
ganceand meaning are more frequent; 
we not only hear, but read, often times, 
for often; till ſuch time as, inſtead of till. 


in a ſtory, /ays he, and /ays ſhe, are re- 


peated as often as executors, admini- 
ſtrators and aſſigns, in a FA and 
we have not only a perpetual Jo, 

but a /o with that, very frequently 
amplified into—* And fo with that this 
paſſed on as I was a telling ye;? then 
perhaps, immediately follows—* But 


Jame,. 
negatives, and are told of an indolent 


© however, Sir, to make ſhort of my ſto- 
ry.“ In an argument an hundred cant 
phraſes are uttered, which folly coined, 

and cuſtom has made current; among 
theſe are, brcauje why; come now, 1 
go a little far ther wt 2th you; but this ar- 
gufies nothing, and i» neither here nor 
there; and, there's no — 12 na- 
ture, fur the thing would be equally the 
We have allo frequently -o 


man who des nothing in no ſhape; or, 
perhaps, he does nothing in no jape in 
life : people very frequently don't want 
nothing; and a perſou of no mein ap- 
pearauce, who once miſled bis hat at 
a ball, called out—* Pray, gentle- 


© men, has not nobody. deen never A 


© hat nowhere? 

It is common, too, 5 perſons to 
bewilder themſelves and their hearers 
by perpetual deviations into paren- 
theſes. This is always diſpleaſing, and 
ſometimes produces a very painful 
confuſion on both ſides. The ſpeaker 
entirely forgets what he firſt intended 
to ſay, his parentherical matter is 

wholly exhauſted; and, while the 
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hearer is gaping for ſomething that 
will enable him to ſhew his civility and 
intelligence by a reply, the ſpeaker 


tops abruptly with an, and—a-a-a, 


and the hcarer and he are left ſtaring 
at one another in the moſt ridiculous 
diſtreſs imaginable. In an argument, 
this deviation into parentheſes never 
fails to lead the diſputants away from 
the original queſtion, through a thou - 
ſand zigzags, which, like the mazes 
of a labyrinth, can never be trodden 
back again to the ground from which 
the wanderers fat out. 

But, as example moves when pre- 
cept fails,” we have added a conver- 
ſation, with an argument and a ſtory; 


which we ſhall leave to our young 


readers, with an admonition from the 
old ballad of The Lady's Fall— 


© Learn to be wiſe from others harm, 
And you ſhall do fuil well.“ 


SCENE. 


A CLUB-ROOM IN A TAVERN, WITH 
BOTTLES AND GLASSES, PIPES 
AND TOBACCO. THE COMPANY, 
MR. ENTRY, A LAND-WAILITER; 
MR. BILL, AN ATTORNEY, MR. 
SELLAWAY, A SHOP-KEEPER;z MR. 
PLOT, SEEDSMAN; AND SEVERAL 


SILENT HEARERSAND SMOAKERS, 


Ar. Entry to Mr. Bill. Pray, Sir, 
give me leave l obſerve one thing 
what I mean, Sir, is, that in your in- 
dictments, your thief, or your mur- 
derer, or your traitor, or whatever 
he t1— 7 | 

Mr. Bill. That don't argufy; that 
don't argufy. 

Eutry. 
we'll call him a malefactor, for all 
theſe here are male factors equally the 
tame. . | 

Bill. Taſk your pardon, Sir; the law 
makes a difference: a man, Sir, that 
has committed ſimple felony is not 
take me right, 51 I fav, he is not a 
malefactor equally the ſame with a 
man that has committed treaſon; be- 
cauſe why, Sir, ['ll give you my rea- 
fon for 1t—— | 

Hntry. Sir, give, me leave to ſav 
that your traitor ie a male factor, and 


1 mean your male factor; 
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your felon is a malefactor, let the [aw 
make what diſtinction it will: I don't 
gs to much knowledge in the 
aw; but it ſtands to reaſon that a ma- 
le factor is a malefactor. 

Bill. 1 don't deny that, I don't 
deny that; but what ] ſay is this; I ſay 
tha. 

Entry. You ſay that a man that com- 
mits treaſon is a greater villain than 
what he is that only commits felony. 

Bill. I do. | 

Entry. Well, now, I'd only put a 
queſtion to you upon that there; if fo 
be in caſe that as how a man acts ac- 
cording to his conſcience, according 
to his conſctence—obſerve me—1s 
that there man a greater villain than 
he that acts againſt his conſcience? 

Bill. Why, Sir, as to that, a man 
may act according to his conſcience, 
and be a very great villain. 

Entry. Pray, Sir, in what ſhape? 

Bill. In every ſhape in life, Sir, 
his conſcience makes him a villain. 
Why, Sir, here's a Jacobite and a 
Papiſt; and his conſcience tells him, 
Sir, that he ought for to raiſe a re- 


bellion in favour of the Pretender, and 


he does raiſe a rebellion : why then, 
Sir, I ſay he is a traitor; and, Sir, I 
ſay a traitor is a villain; and I ſhould 
be very ſorry to think, that a man of 
your ſenſe and character, that has the 
honour of a place in his majeſty's 
cuſtoms, ſhould be doubtful in any 
ſhape whether a traitor is a villain. 


Here he looked round upon the com- 
pany with an air of triumph; and 
then eagerly fucked in the flame of 
the candle, to light his pipe, which 
had gone out. 


Entry. Sir, you don't take me right. 
I do not deny, nor I never did deny, 
and I hope I never ſhall deny, that a 
traitor may be a villain in law, and 
vet in foro conſcientià, (for I have not 
forgot all my learning) in faro con- 
ſ:ientia, he may be a very honeſt 
man. | | 
Bill. Sir, I ſhould be extremely 
ſorry to be obligated, by any thing that 
happens between gentlemen in the 
Way of talk, for to fay any thing that 
ould 
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ſhould look like reſentment, or any 
thing of that kind; but, Sir, I cannot 
hear the law, which I have had the 
honour to follow five and twenty years, 
treated with diſreſpect. The law of 
England, Sir, has been defined, and 
very juſtly defined, by an authority 
which, I believe, nobody will diſpute; 
I fay, Sir, the lawof England has been 
defined to be the perfection of reaſon: 
and do you ſuppoſe, Sir, you cannot 
ſuppoſe, I will not ſuppoſe that you 
ſuppoſe, thatthe law of England makes 
an honeſt man a villain. 

Entry. Why, vir, as to the matter 
of that, and that matter, I'll tell you 
one thing, (and that is not two) if 
the law of England does not make an 
honeſt man a villain, it has made many 
an honeſt man a beggar. Now, Mr. 
Lawyer, what do you ſay to that? 


[Here all the company laughed very 
loud, with a ſignificant ſhake of the 
head, at the lawyer's expence. 


Bill. Say to that, Sir! why, Sir, 
every body knows that there's never 
a good conveniency but what there's 
a bad one attending it: put that to that! 

Entry. I'll tell you what, Mr. Bill; 


I remember a ſtory that my couſin 


Molly uſed to tell. You know my 


couſin Molly; ſays Molly, ſays ſhe—_ 


My father—' My coulin Molly's fa- 
ther, you know, practiſed the law in 
his younger days; this was after he 
retired: but, however, that 1s neither 
here nor there; he lived in the coun- 
try; and of a market day the farmers 
uſed to come and aſk his advice; he 
was a good- natured man, and his for- 
tune was eaſy; my grandfather's eſtate 
that fell to him was—for my grand- 
father died without a will—it was ra- 
ther hard that my father came in for 
nothing, but let that paſ»—a-a-a—as 
I was ſaying, my couſin Molly, ſhe was 
a merry girl, Molly was; ſays ſhe to 
me one day—* What do you think?” 
Says I— 1 don't know. Why,“ ſays 
ſhe, here has been Tom Bowman 
© here to-day.” Tom was a farmer, that 
loved the law as he loved his life; but 
the law was not ſo good a friend to 
Tom as Tom was to the law: how- 
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ever, to make ſhort of my ſtory, ſays 
Molly — Tom Bowman aſked my fa- 
* ther what was the neceſſary requi- 
fites for to carry a cauſe; fo, upon 
© that, my father threw himſel back 
in his chair, and taking up his leg, 


* 


as he had a way of doing, and lay- 
ing it upon the other knee Why, 
neighbour,” ſays he to Tom, as 
a friend, ['l] tell you: you muſt 
have,“ ſays he, a very good 
purſe, and,“ ſays he, you mult 
have a very good attorney; and, 
he ſays, ſays he, “ you mutt have a 
<< very good counſellor, a very good 
judge, a very good jury, a very good 
© cauſe; and,” fays he, with a great 
oath, (for my poor uncle would ſwear. 
that he would) **neighbour,” ſays he, 
you mult beides have—very good 
"= TIGER =" 


Here was another loud and long laugh 
at the lawyer's expence. 


cc 


Mr. Sellaavay to M.. Entry. But 
pray, Sir, I thought you had a queſtion 


to put to Mr. Bill: let us hear your 


queſtion ? 
Bill. Aye, Sir, what is your queſ- 


tion? 


Entry. Queſtion! ſoT had; but, if 
I was to die, I cannat tell what it was. 

Sellaavay. It was ſomewhat about 
indictments. 

Eutry. O aye! about indictments: 
why, Sir, my queſtion is concerning 
the inſtigation of the Devil. 

Bill. Very good, Sir. 

Entry. I obſerve, that when a man 
is indicted for murder or treaſon, or 
ſuch like, he is ſaid to be moved by 
the inſtigation of the Devil; now I'd 
only aſk whether or no, by theſe here 
words, the man's crime is ſuppoſed to 
be aggravated or extenuated? 

Bill. Aggravated or extenuated! 
Why, Sir, the thing ſpeaks itſelf; for 
can it be ſuppoſed, that the indict- 
ment being the charge—oblerve me— 
the indictment being the charge of the 
king againſt the priſoner, of an atro- 
cious crime, can it be ſuppoſed, I jay, 
that this here charge ſhould contain 
any thing in the way of extenuation 
of itſelt: 

Eatry. 
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Entry. Why, with ſubmiſſion, I do 
| ſuppole it; for, Sir, is not he that 


commitsa great crime without tem pta- 
tion much more atrocious in the way 
of being criminal, than he that com- 
mits the ſame identical crime by vir- 
tue of temptation? 

Bill. Why, Sir, what can be more 
atrocious in the way of being crimi- 
nal, ro ule your own words, than for 
a man here for to go for to be moved 
by the Devil; or, if you will, by the 
inſtigation of the Devil, for it is the 
ſame thing, to commit a murder ? 

Entry. To go for to be moved! why 
it is the Devil, Sir, that comes to him: 
the man, Sir, we {ſuppoſe to be quietly 
fitting at home, or going about his 
buſineſs; or, we'll ſay, drinking a 
glaſs with his friend, it is all the ſame, 

B:ill. All the ſame, all the ſame. 

Entry, Well, Sir, this here man is 


Devil, we'll ſay Beelzebub, or any 
other Devil; for a Devil's a Devil, I 
take it. | | 
Bill, You ſay true, you ſay true. 
Entry. Well, here comes the Devil 
gcod—he puts evil thoughts into this 
here man's head—geco4—this man goes 
and commits a murder—wery good, 
Now obſerve, the crime committed is 
| murder; now I pretume, in this here 


| caſe, that the Devil 1s guilty of part 
| df it; and, if fo, why then the man is 
. only guilty of the reſt. But now put 


ZE queſtion, and that the man commits 
| the murder entirely of his own head, 
he is then guilty of the whole; now, 
the whole being greater than a part, 
and the crime of murder being in it- 
ſelf equal in both caſes, it follows, 


do in the way of inſtigation or tempta- 
tion, call it which you will, the mur- 
derer is more guilty than what he is 
when your Devil interferes. 

Bill]. Sir, I don't wonder that a 
gentleman not veried in the law ſhould 
lie under miſtakes in theſe caſes; and, 
with ſubmiſſion, Sir, you do lie under a 
miſtake. The crime, Sir, as you 
very juſtly obſerve, is murder; and 
your devil, Sir, is here what we call 


thinking of no harm: here comes your 


the caſe, that the Devil is out of che 


that where the Devil has nothing to 
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an acceſſary before the fact: now, Sir, 
the law conſiders every acceilary in 
murder as a principal; and, vir, give 
me leave to tell you, that if ten men 
were to concur in committing one 
murder, all of them would be mur- 
derers as much as if each had had an 
entire murder to his own ſhare. 

Entry. Well, come then, Sir, fince 
you are ſo peremptory, I'll go ano- 
ther way to work with yon. Here's 
tie firſt inſtigation or temptation that 
ever happened; here's Adam and Eve, 
and the ſerpent, or more properly the 
Devil in the ſerpent, for that was the 
eaſe. Adam and Eve we ſuppoſe to 
have bcen two poor fimple naked ſa- 
vages, Ike the Catawbas or Twigh- 
twees in America. 

Beli. Sir, with ſubmiſſion, I ſuppoſe 
no ſuch thing: I ſuppoſe Adam, Sir, 
to have been one of the moſt intelli— 
gent and moſt accompliſhed of all 
mankind. Pray, Sir, would a Catawba 


or a I wightwee have been able to 
give names to all the creatures that 


were brought to Adam? I'd only aſk 
you that! 

Entry. Why, Sir, if we conſider 
Moſes's hitory—— 

Sellaway. Moſes's hiſtory! Sir, I 


always conſider the Bible as the Re- 


velation; and I am ſorry to hear it 
called Moſes's hiſtory, or any man's 
hiſtory, let him be who he will. I hope 
nothing will be ſaid in this company, 
that will in any ſhape call the Bible 
into queſtion; there are too many 
now-a-days that believe neither God 
nor Devil. | 


Here another member of the club, 
who had been ſome time weary of the 


diſpute, called out“ Come, gentle- 


men now, give me leave to call upon 
* Mr. Plot for a ſong.“ He was joined 
by all preſent, who called out—* Aye, 
* aye, a ſong from Mr. Plot.“ Mr, 
Plot, therefore, having laid down his 
pipe, and piven three or four hems, 
ſung his ſong; and the diſputants, who 
had, before they were interrupted, loſt 
fight of their queſtion a ſecond time, 
Joined in the clap upon the table, and 
ſung a ſong in their turns. 
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ACCOUN NT OF A MOST AWFUL CHANGE, 
IN A YOUNG LADT OF EIGHTEEN. 


IN A LETTER TO A FRIEND, 


MY DFAR FRIEND, 


I Shall rouze your tendereſt feelings | 


when inform you that you will no 
more benold the lovely and beloved 
Mits Singlehand. She departed her 
ſtate of trial on Sunday laft, in the 
eighteenth year of her age. 

That which brought her to her pre- 
ſen. ſituation has long preyed upon her 
vitals. On the day juſt mentioned, the 
conqueror came with irrefiitible autho- 

ity, as a king of terrors indeed, but 
in his mildeit form, and laid his victo- 
rious hand upon her about ten o'clock 
in the morning; from which time till 
night the held a flate of uncertain exiſt- 
ence; at laſt, about midnight, that ami- 
able countenance, which uſed to glow 
with ſweet modeſty, was ſhrouded in 


darkneſs, and the ſpoiler triumphed. 


over beauties which were once the de- 
fire or the envy of both ſexes. 

The firt attack of her diſorder was 
at a review in the Park; where Colo- 
nel Scarlet, whoſe manly and polite 
addreſs is fo well known, commanded 
the regiment near which he ſtood. A 
ſweetly-painful palpitation ona fudden 
ſeized her till then peaceful boſom: but 
this gave her little alarm, ignorant as 
ſhe was of the nature of her malady, 
and by no means expecting the conſe- 
quences which 1t has now produced. 
When ſhe came home, ſne felt anxiety 


and reſtleſſneſs; yet it did not appear 


that ſhe had caught cold. She was fond 
of ſolitude, ap: totremble and change 
colour: ſhe complained, but that only 
when alone, of an uneafineſs in her 
breaſt; was obſerved to lean her cheek 
upon her hand, and frequently to wipe 
the trickling tear, which accompanied 
the involuntary half- broken ſigh. 
Some of her friends were apprehen- 
five for her ſenſes; and indeed ſeveral 
of her actions appeared deſtitute of that 


to a knowledge of her complaint. 


to a clergyman. He ſpoke to her very 
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prudence, cood-ſenſe, and piety, 
for which ſhe was before remarkable. 
Jo ſtudy long at her looking-glaſs; to 
be angry with her head-drels; to talk 
to herſelf, like one delirious, of groves 
and fountains, ſoldiers, parents, and 
wrinkled old age, with a thouſand 
other incoherent ſubjects, werecircum- 
ſtances very ſuſpicious indeed. But, 
whatever her diſorder was, ſhe was very 
ſhy of giving any 1ntimation which 

might lead to a diſcovery of it. 

Ft is proper you ſhould know that 
Colonel Scarlet was by this time pretty 
intimate at her father's, and from him 
was learned what chiefly led her friends 


They endeavoured to adminiſter ſuch 
remedies as were calculated to remove 
her diſeaſe, but in vain; it evidently 
encreaſed. A jaunt into the country, 
a round of elegant amuſements, ſoli- 
tude, or company, ſcemed each to feed 
her complaint, rather than remove it. 
The attention of the colonel to her 
ſituation at this time was exceedingly 
diligent and tender; he profeſſed the 
utmoſt concern for her welfare, and 
intereſted himſelf in all that was done 
for her: his country-ſear, his coach, 
and his fortune, were all at her ſervice; 
and he ſeemed willing to give even 
himſelf for her happineſs. 

In this ſituation of things, and as 
the lait reſource, (the beit advice 
proving ineffectual) recourſe was had 


ſeriouſly concerning the change of 
ſtare before her; enquiredinto the fitu- 
ation of her mind with reſpect to the 
approaching awful period; intormed 
her of the new birth to be expected, 
the remedy againſt (in, and the ſociety 
and comfort of the bliſsful manſions, 
quoting ſeveral texts to the purpoſe. 
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He gave her many ſuitable exhorta- 
tions to love her lord with all ker heart, 
and obey his will; and directed her 
concerning the endowment of worldly 
goods, and ſuch other ſubjects com- 
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mon on thoſe occaſions. During all 
which exhortations ſhe ſeemed in great 
agitation, and made anfwer with a 
feltering tongue; hope and fear, 
ſame, joy, and trembling apprehen- 
ſion, alternately poſſeſſing her breaſt. 

Her father gave her up with great 
compoſure, but her mother not with- 
out many tears. The colonel, who was 
preſent, and much intereſted jn all 


that paſſed, gave her ſeveral tokens of 


his high eſteem and good wiſhes, which 
ſhe accepted with down-calt eyes and 
a ſcarcely audible voice. The _ 
tors ſeemed to think her exceedingly 
well prepared, and whiſpered to each 
other about her uprightneſs, faith, 
virtue, conſtancy, and a thouſand other 
amiable qualifications for a ſtate of 
happineſs. ; „„ 

When this ſcene was over, ſhe ap- 
peared ſomewhat more compoſed, and 
taſted a little, and but a little, refreſh- 
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ment. She ſeemed to have forebod- 
ings of her fate, and expected that 
night to commence her {tate of laſting 
miſery or bliſs. | 

Some of her young female acquaint- 
ance helped her to undrets, and en- 
deavoured to conſole her. They told 
her that it was vhat they muſt all 
come to; that they doubted not ſhe 
would be happy; and ſympathetically 
wiſhed that their time was alſo come. 
This aForded but little allay to her 
anxious expectation; ſhe expreſſed 
great backwardneſs to depart, and 
trembled to think what torments ſhe 
might ere long endure. Then turning 
her thoughts to the brighter ſcenes, 
ſhe expreſſed her hope, that however 
ſharp the ſtruggles of nature might be, 
ſhe ſhould nevertheleſs experience all 
bevond them to be delighr and joy. 
Taking, therefore, an affectionate 
farewel of her young companions, 
ſhe compoſed herſelf to meet her de- 
ſtiny; and, with a groan, was received 
into the boſom of her lord. 


Imvs, 


A LETTER 


FROM A FRENCH GENTLEMAN TO VIS FRIEND AT PARIS. 


IN 1VITATION OF HGRACEF, ADDISON, AND ALL OTHER WRITERS OF TRAVELLING 


LETIiERSs 


DONE INTO ENGLISH. 


MONSITUR, 

&* Whitehall we took a pair of 
oars for Putney : theſe we had, 

indeed, ſome difficulty to procure; 
for many refuſed to go with us far- 
ther than Foxhall or Ranelagh Gar- 
dens. At laſt we prevailed with two 
tellows for three half-crowns to take 
us on board. | 

I have been told there was former- 

ly a law regulating the fares of theſe 
people; but that is to be ſure obſolete. 
I think it pity it was not revived. 

As the weather was extremely fine, 
we did not regret the tide's running 
againſt us, ſince by that means we 
had more opportunity of making ob- 


ſervations on the fineſt river in the 
world, except the Seine. 

After taking a ſurvey of the New 
Bridge, which muſt be greatly ad- 
mired by all who have not ſeen the 
Pontneuf, we paſſed by a row of 
buildings, not very remarkable for 
their elegance, being chiefly built of 
wood, and irregular. Many of them 
are ſupported by pillars; but of what 
order we could not plainly diſcern. 

We came now to Lambeth, where 
is a palace of the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, the metropolitan of England. 
This is a vaſt pile of building, not 
very beautiful indeed in it's ſtructure, 

but 


—— 
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but wonderfully well calculated, as 
well to fignify as to anſwer the uſe for 
which it was, I ſuppoſe, originally 
intended; containing a great number 
of little apartments | the reception 
of travelling and diſtreſſed Chriſtians. 

Lambeth is perhaps ſo called from 
Lamb, which is the type of meek- 
neſs. | 

The next place of note, as we aſ⸗ 
eend this river, is Fox-Hall, or rather 
Fox-Hole; the firſt ſyllable of which 
15 corrupted into Vaux by the vulgar, 
who tell a fooliſh ſtory of one Vaux, 
whoreſided here,and attemptedto blow 
up the Thame;. But the true reading 
is Fox-Hole, as appears by an ancient 
piece of painting, repreſenting that 
animal whence it takes it's name, and 
which is now to be ſeen on a high 
wooden pillar—Anglice a fign-poſt— 
not far from the landing-place. 

A very little farther ſtands Marble- 
Hall, of which we had a full view 


from the water. This is a moſt auguſt 


edifice, built all of a rich marble, which 

reflecting the ſun-beams, creates an 

object too dazzling for the ſight. 
Having paſſed this, we were enter- 


_thined with a moſt ſuperb piece of 


architecture, of white, or rather yel- 
low brick. This belongs to one of the 


Bourgeois; as do, indeed, molt of the 


villas which border on both ſides this 
river; and they tend to give as magni- 
cent an idea of the riches which tiow 
in to theſe people by trade, as the 
ſhipping doth, which is to be ſeen 
below the Bridge of London. | 
Hence a raage of molt delicious 
meadows begins to open, which, being 
richly enamelled with flowers of all 
kinds, ſeem to contend whether they 
ſhall convey moſt pleaſure to your 
ſight or to your ſmell. Our contem- 


plation was, however, diverted from 


this ſcene by a boat, in which were 
two young ladies extremely hand- 
ſome, who accoſted us in ſome phraſe, 
which we, who thought ourſelves 
pretty good maſters of the Engliſh 
tongue, did not underſtand. They 


were anſwered, however, by our wa- 


termen; who afterwards told us, that 


this is called Water-language; and 
Vor. II, 
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conſequently, I ſuppoſe, not to be 


learned on ſhore. 

'The next place which preſents it- 
ſelf on the Surry fide, (for I reſerve 
the other ſhore for my return) is the 
pleaſant village of Batterſea; the true 
reading of which we conjectured to 
be Betterſee; and that it was former - 
ly a biſhoprick, and had the pre- 
ference to Shelſee, of which we ſhall 
ſpeak anon. It is chiefly famous a: 
preſent for affording a retreat to one 
of the greateit ſtateſmen of his time, 
who hath here a magnificent palace, 

From Betterſee, vergins to the 
ſouth-weſt, ſtands Wanſor, as it is 
vulgarly cailed ; 'but it's true name 
was undoubtedly Windmill- ore, 
from whence it is a verv eaſy cor- 
ruption; and ſeveral wind-mills are 
yet to be found in it's neighbour— 
hood. Here are to be ſeen a pariſn- 
church, and ſome houſes; but it is 
otherwiſe little worth the curioſity 
of travellers. 

As you fail from hence, two lofty 
towers at once ſalute your eyes from 
oppolite ſhores of the river, divided 
by a magnificent wooden bridge, That 
on the Surry ſhore 15 called Putney 
or Putnigh, a fair and beautiful town, 
conſiſting principally of one vaſt ſtreet, 
which extends from north to ſouth, 
and is adorned with moſt beautiful 


buildings. | 


Here we went athore, in order to 
regale ourſelves in one of their houſes 


of entertainment, as they are called; 


but, in reality, there is no entertain- 
ment at them. Here were no tarts 
nor cheefe-cakes, nor any ſort of food 


but anEngliſhdifh called Bread-and- 


cheeſe, and ſome raw flei. 
But, if it be difficult to fad any 


thing to allay hunger, it is &i!! more 


ſo to quench your thirſt. There is a 
liquor ſold in this country which they 
call Wine; moſt of the inhavitants, 
indeed, call it Wind of what in- 
gredient it is compoſed I cannot tell; 
but you are not to conceive, as the 
word ſeems to import, that this is a 


tranſlation of our French word Vin, 


a liquor made of the juice of grape; 
tor I am very well aflured, there is 
| > nut 
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not a drop of any ſuch juice in it. 
There un be many ingredients in 
this liquor, from the ma ny different 
taites; ſome of which are ſweet, others 
ſour, and others bitter; but, though 
it appeared fo naufeous to me and 
my friend, that we could not ſwallo 
it, the En 12th reliſh it very well; 
nay, they will often drink a gal! on 
of it at a ütting and tome mes, in 
their cups, (for it intoxicates} will 
wantonly give it the names of all our 
beſt wines. 

However, though we found!: SOLO 
to eat or drink, we found ſomethin; 
to pay. 1 ſend you a copy of the bi fl 
produced us on this occalion, as 1 
think it a curioſity: 
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For Bred and Bear - - 0 8 
Eating EP ED Woo OO OE Jo 
ER Oo In 
Watermens Eating and Lickor 1 6 
98 2 


So that, with the drawer, we were 
at the expence of ten {hillings; though 
no Catholic ever kept anAth-Wedneſ- 
dav better. 

The Drawers here may want ſome 
explanation : you mult know, then, 
that in this country, in whatever 
houſe you eat or drink, whether pri- 
vate or public, you are obliged to pay 
the ſervants a fee at your departure, 
otherwiſe they certainly affront you. 

Theſe fees are called Vails, and they 


ſerve inſtead of WAgEs: : for though, i in 


private houſes, the maſter generally 


contracts with his ſervant to give him 
wages, yet they are ſeldom or never 
paid; and, indeed, the vails common- 
ly amount to much more. 
From Putnigh we croffed- over to 
the other ſhore, where ſtands the fair 
and beautiful rown of Full-home, vul- 
garly called Fulham. It is principally 
remarkable for being the reſidence of 
2 biſhop; but a large orove of trees 
prevented our ſceing his palace from 
Re Doors ug of 

Theſe two towns were founded by 
two liſters; and they received their 
nin 5 Mit the following occaſion. 
Theſe ladies being on dne Jurry 


Surry, bid them Put nigh; 
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ſtore, called for a boat to convey 
them acroſs the water. The watermen 
being ſomewhat lazy, and not comin 
near enough to the land, the lady who 
had founded the town, which ſtands in 
upon 
which her ſiſter immediately cried out 
—* A good omen! let Put- nigh be the 
name of the place.“ When they came 
to the other ſide, ſhe who had found- 
ed the other town, ordered the water- 
men to puſh the boat Full home; the 
filter then returned the favour, and 
gave the name of Full-home to the 
place. 

_ Here ſtands a moſt ftately and mag- 
nificent bridge. We enquired of the 


waterman, by whoſe benefaction this 


was built. Benefaction, do you call 
it?“ ſays one of them with a ſneer: I 
© heartily wiſh it had been by mine; 
there hath been a fine parcel of money 
got by that job!“ a name which the 
Engliſh give to all works of a pub- 
lic nature; for ſo grateful are theie 
people, that nobody ever doth any 
thing for the public but he is certain 
to make his fortune by it. 

We now returned by the ſhore of 
Middleſex, and paſſed by ſeveral beau- 
tiful meadows, where the new-mown 
hay would have wonderfully delight- 
had it not beem for a 
great variety of dead dogs, cats, and 
other animals, which being plenti- 
fully beſtrewed along this ſhore, a 
good deal abated the iweetneſs which 
muſt have otherwiſe impregnated the 
alr. 

We at length arrived at 'Shelkee, A 
corruption from Shallow See; for 
the word Shallow fionines Empty, 
Worthlei:. Thus, a fallow purſe, 
and a ſhallow fellow, are words of 
contempt. This formerly was doubt- 
leſs a ſmall biſnoprick, and inferior 
to that on the other fide the water, 
which was called Betterſee. 

Here are many tnings worthy the 
curioſity of travellers. This place is 
famous tor the reſidence of Don Sal- 
tero, a Spanith nobleman, who hath 
2 vait collection of all forts of rar1- 

ties; but we had nat time to lee them. 

Here is likewiſe a walk called Pa- 

radiſe 
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radiſe Row, from the delightful fitua- 
tion, and the magnificent buildings 
with which it is adorned. We had 
certainly gone on ſhore to admire the 
beauty of this walk; but here being 
no landing-p/ace, we mult have ſpoil- 
ed our ſtockings, by ſtepping into the 
mud; and were beſides informed, that 
the road was fo abominably dirty, 
that it would be dimicult to croſs; the 
rather, as it ſeemed entirely ſtopped 
up by a great number of duſt-carts. 

A little farther ſtands an hoſpital, 
. Or rather a palace, for the reception 
of old and wounded ſoldiers. A be- 
ne faction of ſo noble a. kind, that it 
really doth honour to the Englith 
nation. Here are ſome very beautt- 
ful apartments, which they told us 
belonged to the ojticers; a word which 
led us into a miſtake, as we after- 
wards diſcovered: for we imagined, 
that thoſe apartments were allotted 
to thoſe gentlemen who had borne 
commiſſions in the army, and who 
had, by being diſabled in the ſervice, 
entitled themſelves to the public fa— 
vour; but on farther enquiry, we were 
ſurprized to find there was no pro- 
" viſion at all for any ſuch; and that 
theſe officers were a certain number 
of placemen, wao had never borne 
arms, nor had any military merit 
whatever. 

Beyond this ſtands Ranelagh, of 
which we ſhall ſay no more, than that 


it is a very large round room, and. 


will contain abundance of peop:e. 
This is, indeed, a ſufficient recom - 
mendation to the Engliſh, who never 
enquire farther into the merit of any 
diverſion, when they hear it is very 
much frequented: ahumour of which 
we ſaw may inſtances; all their pub- 
lic places being either quite empty of 
company, or {o crouded that we could 
hardly get to them. 

Hence ſailing by a ſhore where we 
ſaw very little remarkable, fave only 
the carcaſes of animals, which were 
here in much greater plenty than ve 
had before found them, we arrived at 
a place called Mill-Bank, or Mile- 
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Bank; and ſcon after we paſſed, as 
we were informed, by the ſenate- 
houſes; but though we went within 
a few yards of them, we could not 
diſcern with any certainty which were 
they. 

We now approached to Hunger- 
ford-Stairs, the place deſtined for our 
landing, where we were cntertained 
with a fight very common, it ſeems, 
in this country : this was the ducking 
a pickpocket. When we were firſt 
told this, we imagined it might be 
the execution of ſome legal ſentence; 
but we were informed, that his exe- 
cutioners had been likewiſe his judges. 

To give you ſome idea of this, (for 


it is impoſhble for any one who doth 


not live in what they call a free coun- 
try, to have an adequate notion of a 
mob) whenever a pickpocket is taken 
in the fact, the perſon who takes him 
calls out Pickpocket!” upon which 
word, the mob, who are always at 
hand in the ſtreet, aſſemble; and, 
havingheard the accuſation, and ſome- 
times the defence, (though they are 
not always very ſtrict as to the latter, 
judging a good deal by appearances) 
if they believe the accuſer, the pri- 
ſoner is ſentenced to be ducked; and 
this ſentence is immediately executed 
with ſuch rigour, that he hardly eſ- 
capes with his life. 

The mob take cognizance of all 
other miſdemeanors which happen in 
the ſtreets, and they are a court which 
generally endeavours to do juſtice, 
though they ſometimes err by the 
haſtineſs of their decitions. Perhaps 
it is the only court in the world, 
where there is no partiality ariling 
from reſpect of perſons. | 

They are great enemies to the uſe 
of iwords, as they are weapons with 
which they are not entruſted. If a 
gentleman draws a fword, though it 
be only i terrorem, to defend him- 
ſelf, he is certain to be very ſeverely 
treated by them; but they give great 
encouragement to their ſuperiors, who 
will condeſcend to thew their courage 
in the way which the mob themſelves 
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uſe, namely, by boxing; of which 
we ſhall preſently ſhew you an in- 
ſtance. 

Our boat was now, with ſome diffi- 
culty, cloſe to the landing-place; for 
tnerewas a great crowd of boats, every 
one of which, inſtead of making way 
for us, ferved to endeavour to keep 
us out, Upon this occaſion many 
hundred curſes paſſed between our 
watermen and their tellows, and not 
a few affronts were caſt on us, eſpe- 
_ cally as we were dreſſed after the 
manner of our country. 

At laſt we arrived ſafe on ſhore, 
where we paid our watermen, who 
grumbled at our not giving them ſome- 
”"—_ to drink, (for all the labouring 

people of this country apply their hire 
only to eatables) for which reaſon 
they expect ſomething over and above 
to drink. 

As we walked towards the Strand, 
a drayman ran his whip directly into 
my friend's face, perhaps with no de- 
'fign of doing this, but at the ſame 
time without any defign of avoiding 
it. My friend, who is impatient of 
an affront, immediately ftruck th- 
carter with his fiſt, who attempted to 
return the faveur with his whip; but 
_ Monkeur Bellair, who is extremely 
ſtrong and active, and who hath learnt 
to box in this country, preſently cloſed 
in with him, and tript up his heels. 

The mob now affembled round us, 
and being pleaſed with my friend for 
not having drawn his fword, inclined 
vifibly to his fide, and commended 


many blows which he gave his adver- 


fary, and other feats of activity which 
he diſplayed during the combat, that 
laſted ſome minutes; at the end of 
which, the drayman yielded up the 
victory, crying with a ſneer—* D—n 
* vou! you have been on the ſtage, or 
* | am miſtaken.” ; 

Ihe mob now gave a huzza in my 
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friend's favour, and ſufficiently up- 
braided his antagoniſt; who, they laid, 
was well enough ſerved for affronting 
a gentleman. 

Monſieur Bellair had, on the be- 
ginning of the ſcuffle, while the ene- 
my lay on the ground, delivered his 
{word to one of the by- ſtanders; which 
perſon had unluckily walked off in 
in the crowd, without remembering 
to reſtore 1t. 

Upon this the mob raged violently, 
and {wore vengeance againſt the thief, 
if he could be diſcovered; but, as this 
could not be done, he was obliged at 
length to ſubmit to the los. 

When we began to depart, ſeveral 


of our friends demanded of us ſome- 


thing to drink; but, as we were more 
out of humour with the loſs, than 
pleaſed with the glory obtained, we 
could not be prevailed on to open 
our purſes. N 

The company were incenſed at this. 
We were ſaluted with the titles of 
Mounſhire, and other contemptuous 
appellations; ſeveral miſſile weapons, 
ſuch as dirt, &c. began likewiſe to 
play on us, and we were both chal- 
lenged to fight by ſeveral, who told 
my friend, though he beat the dray- 


man, he was not above half a man. 


We then made the beſt of our way, 


and ſoon eſcaped into a hackney- 


coach. 
Thus I have ſent you a particular 
account of this voyage; from ſome 
parts of which you may perhaps con- 
clude, that the meaneſt rank of peo- 
ple are in this country better provided 
for than their ſuperiors; and that the 
gentry, at leaſt thoſe of the lower claſs 
of that order, fare full as well in other 
places: for, to ſay the truth, it appears 
to me, that an Engliſhman in that ſta- 
tion is liable to be oppreſſed by all 
above him, and inſulted. by all below 
him. 
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WRITTEN BY MR. SAMUEL BUTLER, 
AUTHOR OF HUDIBRAS. 


X1.V1, | 
A LOVER 


IS a kind of Goth and Vandal, that 

leaves his native ſelf to ſettle in 
another; or a planter that forſakes 
his country where he was born, to la- 
bour and dig in Virginia. His heart 
1s catched in a net with a pair of 
bright ſhining eyes, as larks are with 
Pieces of a looking-glaſs. He makes 
heavy complaints againſt it for de- 


ſerting of him, and deſires to have 


another in exchange for it, which 1s 
a very unreaſonable requeit; for if it 
betrayed it's boſom friend, what will 
it do to a firanger, that ſhould give 
it truſt and entertainment? He binds 
himſelf, and cries out he 1s robbed 
of tis heart, and charges the inno- 
cent with it, only to get a good com- 
poſition, or another for it, againſt all 
conſcience and honeſty. He talks 
much of his flame, and pretends to 
be burnt by his miſtreſs's eyes, for 
which he requires ſatisfaction from 
her, like one that ſet his houſe on 


fire to get a brief for charitable con- 


tributions. He makes his miſtreſs 
all of ſtars, and when ſhe is unkind, 
rails at them, as if they did ill offices 
between them, and being of her kin 
ſet her againſt him. He falls in love 
as men fall ſick when their bodies are 
inclined to it, and imputes that to 
his miſtreſs's charms, which is really 
in his own temper; for when that is 


altered, the other vaniſhes of itſelf; 


and therefore one ſaid not amiſs— 
ä The lily and the roſe, 

Not in her cheeks, but in thy temper, grows. 

When his deſires are grown up, they 
ſwarm, and fly out to ſeek a new ha- 
bitation; and whereſoever they light, 
they fix like bees; among which ſome 
late philoſophers have obſerved, that 
it is a female that leads all the reſt. 
Love is but a clap of the mind, a kind 


of running of the fancy, that breaks 
out, if it be not ſtopped in time, into 
blotches of heroic rhime; for all lovers 
are poets for the time being, and 
make their ladies a kind of moſaic- 
work of ſeveral- coloured ſtones joined 
together by a ſtrong fancy, but very 
ſtiff and unnatural; and though they 
ſteal ſtars from heaven, as Prome- 
theus did fire, to animate them, all 


will not make them alive, nor alives- 


liking. 
x vil. 
A WOOER 
TANDS candidate for cuckold; 


and if he miſſes of it, it is none of 
bis fault, for his merit is ſufficiently 
known. He is commonly no. lover, 
but able to paſs for a molt deſperate 
one, where he finds it is like to prove 
of conſiderable advantage to him; and 
therefore has paſhons lying by him of 
all ſizes, proportionable to all women's 
fortunes, and can be indifferent, me- 
lancholy, or ftark-mad, according as 
their eſtates give him occaſion; and 
when he finds 1t 15 to no purpoſe, can 
preſently come to himſelf again, and 
try another. He proſecutes his ſuit 
againſt his miſtreſs as clients do a ſuit 
in law, and does nothing without the 
advice of his learned council, omits 
no advantage for want of ſoliciting, 
and when he 2 her conſent, over- 
throws her. He endeavours to match 
his eſtate, rather than himſelf, to the 
beſt advantage, and if his miſtreſs's 
fortune and his do but come to an 
agreement, their perſons are eaſily 
ſatisfied, the match is ſoon made up, 
and a croſs- marriage between all four 
is preſently concluded. He is not 
much concerned in his lady's virtues; 
for if the opinion of the Stoics be true, 
that the virtuous are always rich, 
there is no doubt, but ſhe that is rich 
muſt be virtuous. He never goes 


without 
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without a liſt in his pocket of all the 
widows and virgins about the town, 
with particulars of their jointures, 
portions, and inheritances, that if one 
miſs he may not be without a reterve; 
for he eſteems Cupid very improvi- 
dent, if he has not more than two 
ſtrings to his bow. When he wants a 
better introduction, he begins his 


addrefſes to the chamber-maid, like 


one that ſues the tenant to eject the 
landlord, and according as he thrives 
there makes his approaches to the 
miſtreſs. He can tell readily what 
the difference is between jointure 


with tuition of infant, land, and mo- 


ney of any value, and what the odds 
35 to a penny between them all, ei- 
ther to take or leave. 
ſo much go a wooing as put in his 
claim; as if all men of fortune had a 
fair title to all women of the ſame 
quality, and therefore are ſaid to de- 
mand them in marriaze. But if he 
be a wooer of fortune, that defipns 
to raiſe himſelf by it, he makes woo- 
inz his vocation, deals with all 
match-makers, that are his ſetters, is 
very painful in his calling, and if his 
buſineſs ſucceed, ſteals her away and 
commits matrimony with a felonicus 
intent. He has a great deſire to be- 
get money on the body of a woman; 
and, as for other iſſue, is very indiffe- 
rent, and cares not how old ſhe be, 


| ſo ſhe be not paſt money-bearing. 


XLVIII. | 
THE HENPECT MAN 
RIDE» behind his wife, and lets her 


wear the ſpurs and govern the 
reins. He is a kind of prepoſterous 
animal, that being curbed .in, goes 
with his tail forwards. He is but 
ſubordinate and miniſterial to his 
wife, who commands in chief, and 
he dares do nothing without her or- 
der. She takes place of him, and he 
creeps in at the bed's feet, as if he 


had married the Grand Seignor's 


daughter, and is under correction of 


He does not 
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her pantofle. He is his wife's villain, 
and has nothing of his own further 
than the pleaſes toallow him. When 
he was married he promiſed to wor- 
ſhip his wife with his foul inſtead of 


his body, and endowed her among his 


worldly goods with his humanity. 
He changed ſexes with his wife, and 
putoff the old man to put on the new 
woman. She fits at the he!m, and he 
does but tug like a flave at the oar. 
The little wit he has being held 2 
cajite, has rendèered all the reſt of 
his concernments liable to pnpilape 
and wardſhip, and his wife has the 
tuition of him during his or her life, 
and he has no power to do any thing 
of himfelf, but by his guardian. His 
wife manages him and his eſtate with 
equal authority, and he lives under 
her arbitrary government and com- 
mand as his ſuperior officer. He 15 
but a kind of meſſuage and ten-mer t 
in the occupation of his wife. He and 
ſhe make vp a kind of hermaphrodite, a 
monſter of which the one half is more 
than the whole; for he is the weal:cr 
veſſel, and but his wife's helper. His 
wife eſpouſed and took him to huſ- 
band for better or worſe, and the laſt 
word ſtands. He was mcant to be his 
wife's head, but being ſet on at the 
wrong end, ſhe makes him ſerve (like 
the Jeſuits devil) for her feet. He tz 
her province, an acquiiition that ſhe 
took in, and gives laws to at diſ- 
cretion; for being overmatched and 
too feeble for the encounter, he was 
forced to ſubmit and take quarter. 
He has inverted the curſe, and turn- 


ed it upon himſelf; for his defire is 


towards his wife, and ſhe reigns over 
him, and with Eſau has (old his birth 
right for a meſs of matrimony. His 
wife took his liberty among his world. 
ly goods, to have and to hold till 


death them do part. He is but groom 


of his wife's chamber, and her menial 


huſband, that is always in waiting, 


and a flave only in the right of his 
wife. - 


MEMNON. 
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MEM NON. 


AN OKIENTAL 


APOLOGUE, 


"FROM THE FRENCH OF VOLTAIRE(sg 


MT EMNON conceived the vain 


project of becoming perfectly 


wile, and there are few men whole 
underitandings have not one time or 
other been paſſeſſed by this folly. He 


faid to himſelf—“ That I may be ex- 


« 


tremely wiſe, and conſequently ex- 
tremely happy, nothing more is ne- 
ceſſary than my being Without paſ- 
ions; and every body mutt know 
that nothing can be more caly, 

In the ficft place, I will never be 
in love; for on my beholding the 
* alluring features of beauty, I will 
* ſay to myleli—** Thoſe cheeks will 
one day be wrinkled, thoſe fine eyes 
„will loſe their luſtre, that round 
* and ſwelling breaſt will become flat 


C 


c 


«© andno longer prominent, and that 


fine hair be exchanged for baldneſs. 
© All J have to do, is to fee her at 
„ preſent with the fame eyes with 
«© which I ſhall behold her then; and 
certainly that face, and that head, 
«« will never be able to turn mine.“ 
In the ſecond place, I will always 
de temperate; I will withitand the 
« temptations of good cheer, delicious 
© wines, and the ſeducements of com- 
* pany, Here I ſhall have nothing 
© to do, but to repreſent to myſelf 
© the conſequences of exceſs, a heavy 
© aching head, a diſordered ſtomach, 
the loſs of 9 health, and time. 
© Thus, as I ſhall eat only from ne- 
« ceflity, my health will be always 
, equal, and my ideas conſtantly pure 
* and refined. This is fo eaſy, that 
there is no merit in the attainment. 
As to my fortune, my deſires are 
© moderate, and my little wealth in 


© ſecurity in the treaſury of Nineveh. 


© [| have what is ſufficient to enable 


© me to live in a ſtate of independ- 


© ance, which is all the greateſt riches 
can beftow. And as I do not want 
© ro increaſe my fortune, I will never 


, hazard any part of it by gaming 
© and always be above the cruel ns- 
« ceſity of cringing to a courtier. I 
* ſhall envy nobody, and nobody will 
ö envy me. This alſo is extremely eaſy. 
© I have friends,“ continued he; 

* and as they have no room to diſpute 
* with me, I ſhall keep them: I ſhall 
© never be out of humour with them, 
nor they with me. This, too, will 
© not be attended with the leaſt ditt. 
© culty. 

8 thus laid his little plan of 


wiſdom in his chamber, he put his 


head out of his window, and ſaw two 
women walking under a row of plan- 
tains near his houſe. The one was 
old, and appeared unconcerned; the 
other was young, beautiful, and ſeem- 
ed in deep diſtreſs; ſhe fighed, ſhe 
wept, and her affliction ſerved to give 
her new charms. Our ſage was moved, 


not by her beauty; he was perfes ay 


ſure of his being incapable of fuch a 
weakneſs; but at the extreme dittreſs 
in which he beheld her. He halted 
down, and accoſted the young Nine- 
vite, with a Tenge to give ker the 
con ſolations of wiſdom. This lovely 
damſel related, with the moit inge- 
nuous and moving air, all the wrongs 
ſhe had ſuffered from an uncle, Who 
had no exiſtence; with what artifice he 
had deprived her of an eftite, which 
ſhe had never poſſeſſed; and all {he had 
to fear from his violence. Thou 
; appearet a man ſo wiſe in counſel,” 
Laid the, © that if thou wouldſt but 
© condeſcend to go home with me 
© and grant me the beneht of thy ad 
vice, I am certain that I ſhould be 
delivered from this cruel aMiction, 
© this dreadful perplexity.“ Memnon 
readily conſented, and followed her 
without heſitation, to examine her 
affairs with wiſdom, and to give her 
the benefit of his ſagacious counter: 
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The afflicted damſel led him to a 


chamber fragrant with perfumes, and 
invited him to fit on a large ſopha, 
on which they both placed themſelves 
croſs-legged, and oppoſite to each 
other. She then ſpoke with downcaſt 
eyes, from which the tears ſometimes 
flowed; and, on her lifting them up, 
her glances always met thoſe of the 
wiſe Memnon. Her diſcourſe was 
filled with a tenderneſs that redoubled 


every time they looked at each other. 


Memnon was extremely concerned at 
the fituation of her affairs, and every 
moment felt a ſtill greater deſire to 
oblige a perſon ſo virtuous, and fo 
unhappy. 

In the ardour of converſation, they 
inſenſibly changed their poſition, and 
ceaſed to fitoppoſite each other. Their 
tegs were no lon ger croſſed. Memnon 
adviſed her fo cloſely, and urged his 
counſels with ſuch tenderneſs, that 
they could neither of them any longer 
peak of their concerns; they forgot 
even where tney were. 

While they were in this fituation, 
the uncle arrived: he was armed from 
head to foot; and threatened to ſacri- 
 fice the wiſe Memnon and his niece 

to his fury; but at length he propoſed, 
that they ſhould purchaſe their pardon 
with money, and Memnon was obliged 
to give him all he had brought with 
him. They were in thoſe times ſo 
happy as to come off cheap. America 
was not yet diſcovered; and afflicted 
damſels were not ſo dangerous as they 
are at preſent. 

Memnon returned home, aſhamed, 
and filled with vexation; he there 
found a note, by which he was invit- 
ed to dine with ſome of his intimate 
friends. If I ſtay at home by my- 
« felf,” ſaid he, I ſhall have my 
mind diſturbed by my unhappy ad- 
venture; I ſhall be unable to eat; I 
ſhall fall fick. It is better to go and 
take a frugal re paſt with my intimate 
friends; for in the ſweetneſs of their 
converſation, I ſhall forget the folly 
I have this morning committed.“ 


= - - a 


He your: they find him a little me- 


lancholy; they make him drink to diſ- 
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ſipate his ſadneſs. * A little wine 
taken with moderation, is a remedy 
both for the ſoul and the body.” 
Thus thought the wiſe Memnon, and 
he became intoxicated. Play was pro- 
poſed after the repaſt. A ſober game 
© amongſt friends is an innocent paſ- 
* time.” He plays, they wan all he 
has in his purſe, and four times as 
much more upon his word. A diſpute 
ariſes about the game; they grow 
warm; one of his intimate friends 
throws the dice-box at his head, and 
ſtrikes out one of his eyes. The wiſe 
Memnon is then conducted home, 
drunk, pennyleſs, and with the loſs 
of an eye. He ſleeps himſelf a little 
ſober, and as ſoon as he comes to him 
ſelf, he ſends his ſervant to the trea- 
ſurer of Nineveh, that he may pay 
his intimate friends, and is in formed 
that the treaſurer is become a bank 
rupt, and has ruined a hundred fami- 
lies. Memnon, enraged, goes to court 
with a plaiſter on his eye, and a peti- 
tion in his hand, to demand juſtice of 
the king. He meets in one of the 
rooms many damſels, all of whom had 
an eaſy air; when one of them, who 


had ſome ſmall knowledge of him, giv. 


ing him a ſide- look, cried—* O horri- 


© ble!' Another who knew him better, 
ſaid—* Good night, Memnon; I am 
very glad to ſee thee, But, Memnon, 
© how didſt thou loſe thine eye?” and 
then went away without waiting for 
an anſwer. Memnon concealed him- 
ſelf in a corner, and waited the mo- 
ment when he ſhould have an oppor- 
tunity of throwing himſelf at the 
monarch's feet. This moment arriv- 
ed, he thrice kiſſed the earth, and 
then preſented his petition. His ma- 


zeſty received it with a ſmile of good- 
neſs, and delivered it to one of his 


ſatrapes, that he might make a report 
of it's contents. This ſatrape drew 
Memnon aſide, and ſaid to him, with 
an air of inſolence, and the laughter 
of malignity—* I find thee a very di- 
* verting one-eyed fellow, to addreſs 
* thyſelf to the king rather than to 
me; and, what is more pleaſant ſtill, 
to dare to demand jullice againſt an 

| _ © honeſt 
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hone? bankrupt, who is honoured 
with my protection, and who is ne- 
phew to one of the attendants of 
my miſtreſ:. Drop this affair, my 
friend, if thou wouldft preſerve the 
eye that remains.” 
Thus Memnon, who in the morn- 
ing had proteſted againſt women, the 
debauchery of the table, gaming, 
quarrels, and more particularly againſt 
the court, before night was deceived 
and robbed by a beautiful damſel, was 
drunk, gamed, quarrelled, lot an eye, 
and went to court, where he was only 
ridiculed, | 

Petriſied with altomiſhment, and 
ſtung with grief, he returns, while his 
heart dies within him; he is going to 
enter his own houſe, but finds it filled 
with officers, who had ſeized every 
thing in behalf of his creditors. He 
remains almoſt ſenſeleſs under a plan- 
tain; and while he is there, ſees the 
beautiful damſel he had beheld in the 


morning, who was walking with her 


- 


A 


dear uncle, and who burſt into Iaugh- 


ter at ſeeing Memnon with his plai- 
ſter. The night adyances, Memnon 
lies down on ſome ſtraw near the walls 
of his houſe; a fever ſeizes him; and 
while the fit laſts, he falls afleep, 
when a celeſtial ſpirit appears to him 
in a dream, all over reſplendent with 
light; he had fix beautiful wings; but 
neither feet, nor head, nor tail, and 
had no reſemblance to any thing. 
© Who art thou?“ ſaid Memnon. 
© Thy good genius, anſwered the 
other. Reſtore me then my eye, 
* my health, my houſe, my fortune, 
© and my wiſdom,” ſaid Memnon. 
He then told him how he had loſt all 
theſe in one day. Thefe adventures 
never happen in the world we in- 
© habit,” cried the ſpirit. © What 
© world doſt thou inhabit ?? ſaid the 
afflicted man. My country,? he re- 
plied, is at the diſtance of five hun- 
* dred million of leagues from the 
© ſun, in that little ſtar near Sirius.“ 
—* Oh, the delightful country!“ faid 
Memnon. What, have you no jilts 
* capable of deceiving a poor man 
* hike me? no intimate friends who 
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win his money, and firike out an 
eye nobankr1pts? no ſatrapes who 
make a mock of you while they re- 
© fuſe to do you juſtice 1: No,” ſaid 
the inhabitant of the ftar,” nothin 

© of all this. We are never Wen 
by women, becauſe we have none 
of them; we never eat and drink to 
exceſs, becauſe we never eat or drit. ie 
at all; we have no bankrupts, be— 
* cauſe among us there is neither gold 
nor filver; we cannot ſtrike out each 
other's eyes, becauſe we have not 
bodics like thine, and the fatrapes 
© never do us the leaſt injuſtice, be- 
* cauſe in our little ſtar every one is 
equal.“ Memnon then faid—* My 
© lord, as Hu have no women, and no 
meals, how do you fpend your 
© time?'— In watching,” {aid the 
genius, © over the other globes en. 
© truſted to our care: and I am come 
to comfort thee.'— Alas!“ replied 
Memnon, why didſt thou not come 
the lat night to prevent my being 
* ouiſty of jo much foliy?'— J was 
© with Aſſan, thy eldeſt brother,” ſaid 
the celeſtial being; who is more 
* wortay of pity than thou art. His 
« majefy the King of the Indies, at 
* whoſe court he has the honour to 
© refide, has cauſed him to loſe both 


his eyes for a triſling indiſcretion, 


© and he is actually in a dungeon with 
© his hands and feet loaded with 
irons.— * It is a mis fortune,“ faid 
Memnon, to have a good genius in 
* a family; for of two brothers, the 
one has loſt one eye, and the other 


© both; the one is laid on ſtraw, and 


the other in a priſon.*—< Thy lot 
© ſhall be changed,” replied the in- 
habitant of the ſtar. It is true, 
* thou wilt always be blind of one 
* eye; but, ſetting that aſide, thou 
wilt be happy enough, provided 
© thou doſt never undertake the ridi- 
* culous projet of being perfectly 
© wiſe. '— Is perfect witdom then 


impoſſible to be obtained?“ cried 
Memnon, ſighing. As impoſſible,” 
returned the other, as perfect ſxill, 
perfect ſtrength, perfect power, or 
inefs. We ovrielves 

e 


perfec happine fs. 
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© are far from arriving at it. There 
© is, however, a globe in which all 
oy 


this is to be found; but in the hun- 
* dred thouſand million of worlds, 
* diſperſed through the wide expanſe, 

every thing proceeds by juſt de: 
grees. There is leſs wiſdom and 
pleaſure in the ſecond than 1n the 
« firſt; leſs in the third than in the 
ſecond; and ſo of the reſt, even to 
the laſt, where all are compleat fools 
and madmen.'—* Jam much afraid, 
ſaid Memnon, that our little terra- 
* queous globe is that bedlam of the 
* untverie, thou doit me the honour 
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to inform me of. '—" Not entirely 
* fo,” ſaid the ſpirit; but it comes 
very near it. It is requiſite that 
every thing ſhould be in it's proper 
place. — Oh, but,” ſaid Memnon, 
have not certain poets and philoſo- 
* phers been much to blame to lay, 
© that WHATEVER IS, IS RIGHT, — 
They have great reaſon to ſay ſo,” 
ſaid the ſpiritual philoſopher, © when 
they conſider the arrangement of 
© the entire univerſe,'—* Oh! I can 
© never believe that,” replied the poor 
Memnon, till I am no longer blind 
«of one eye! 
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As L have always had a particular averſion to deviation from rectitude in every 


reſpect, you will, perhaps, think me ſcrupulouſly nice, when 1 tell you 
that I cannot bear to liear any miſapplication of words, vicious Pronun- 
clation, or ungrammatical language, in converſation. There is one thing 
that gives me a particular diſguſt, and which J obſerve many perſons to 
De guilty of; namely, the aſpirating all words beginning with a vowel, 
and rejecting the aſpiration in thoſe which begin with an H. Such pro- 
nunciation, even from the ne&areous lip of the fair, is ungraceful. In 
hopes, therefore, that ſome of mv acquaintance, who are guilty of this 
injuſtice to poor H, ma, on a fair hearing, be reconciled to him, I have 
taken the liberty to preſent to the world, through the channel of your Ma- 


gazine, the humble petition of that injured conſonant. 


THE EUMBELE PETITION OF bis 


SHEWE T1] ww 


HAT many ladies and gentle- 
men, and likewiſe other per- 
fons of different occupations, trades, 
characters, and diſpohtions,to whom y 
uſed to have free acceſs, have now either 
totally forſaken him, or aſſociated him 
with a company of rangers, among 
whom he cuts a molt ridiculous figure. 
A young lady, to the great mortifca- 
tion of, was obſerving the other day, 
thatz//;s made a pretty contraſt with the 
vallies below, that the r were pret- 
tily interſperſed among the woods; 
and that ſhe was fond of earing the 
hauls in the evenings. She admires 
the arber of Portſmouth; ſhe is fond 
of riding on or /ebact; and is conftantly 
ſhooting þurrowus at ſuſceptible arts. 


In the middle of ſummer, the drinks | 


a clear cavern; 


J. G. Jun. 
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hale at her meals, and Scat: hearti- 
chotes without receiving any arm from 
them. She ates of weather, but likes 
and yet, I aſſure you 
ſhe is a very hamiable young lady; ſhe 


a4 a fine ar, ſweet hies, quick hears, 
delicate harms, and a good art. 


The clerk of a certain parith, at the 
concluſion of every prayer, takes in 


vain the name of the exalted Haman, 


inſtead of ſaying Amen; while the cler- 
gy man cries—* Q/y, «ly, el, Lord God 
of Sabbaboth!” And the clerk proceeds 
tofiy—* Eaven and hearthare full, &c.“ 

Hei, with theſe people, loſes all it's 
harthnets, and becomes . This re- 


minds me of a ſtory | once heard of a 
clergyman; who, havinganimpediment 
in his ſpeech, uſed to add an „ after 

M3 
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J; and actually read O Lord, fave 
the king: while the clerk, either out 
of complaiſance, or through the force 
of example, went on—* And merc1- 
* fully Hear us when we call upon 
© thee.“ This I mention, in order to 
prove the truth of the proverb, that 
* mocking is catching;? as well as the 
ridiculouineſs of fuch pronunciation. 
* A an/ome band, ealth, and appinc/s, 
* ere and ercafter.” was alady's with the 
other night: and this morning, meet- 


ing a gentleman lightly dreſt, ſhe ob- 


ſerved to him, that he was very hairy; 
and he, in return obſerved, (ſtretching 


mm 


14.1 
out his arms and yawning) that the ay; 
ung very eaty on his andi. In ſhort, poor 
b is fo frequently abuſed by people of 
all denominations, that he is obliged, 
in this public manner, moſt humbly to 
beg better uſage for the future; and 
to remind thoſe who thus wantonly 
injure him, that they cannot be has- 
fy without him. He alſo hopes that 
this will be taken proper notice of, by 


all thoſe who have heretofore neg- 


lected him, and that they will make the 
greateſt recompence in their power by 
taking into their ſuit 

The Diſconſolate H. 


SELECT ANECDOTES, REPARTE ES, Ax Dd BON-MOTS, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN. | 
NUMBER XVI. 


I. 
travelling in the 


Ik. Johnſon, 


a houſe or tree in riding a great many 
miles, nothing but deſolation and bar- 
renneſs every where preſenting them- 
ſelves to his view; till at laſt he caſt his 
eyes on a crow that was perched on the 
dump of an old tree, gnawing with 
great violence, and kawing for want of 
food ; which the doctor obſerving, could 
not help cry ing out Raw, kaw, kaw, 
* and be damn'd! if you will ſtay in 
* ſuch a country as this, when you 
have wings to fly away.“ 
11. 

A GENTLEMAN being confined to 
his chamber with the gout, gave his 
watch. to an Iriſh footman, and bade 
him ſet it by the dial in the garden; 
Teague goes directly to the dial, but 
not knowing what to do, and being 
unwilling to return to his maſter with- 


out ſhewing he would do him what 


ſervice he was able, he got a pick- 
ax, and dug up the fun-dial; which 
being done, he with great labour car - 
ried it up to his maſter, and told him 
he did not very well underſtand ſetting 
watches by ſun-dials, but had brought 
up the dial that he might ſet his watch 
by it himſelf. 


north of Scotland, could not ſee 


+ the better! 


111. | 

An honeſt tar being at a Quaker 
meeting, heard the friend that was 
holding forth ſpeak with great vehe- 


mence againſt the ill conſequence of 


giving the lye in converſation ; and 
therefore adviſing that, when any 
man told a tale not conſiſtent with 
truth or probability, the hearer ſhould 
only cry Twang:? which could not 
irritate people to paſſion, like the lye. 
Afterwards he dipreſled into the ſtory 
of the miracle of nve thouſ.nd bein 
fed with five loaves of bread, &c. he 
then told them that they were not ſuch 
loaves as thoſe uſed now-a-days, but 
were as big as mountains; at which 
the tar uttered with a loud voice— 
Twang!'— What,*ſaysthe Quaker, 
© doſt thou think I lye, friend? 
* No,” ſays Jack, but J am thinking 
* how big the ovens were that baked 
them.” 
IV. 

A Quack, who affected an unlucky 
phraſe, at every turn cried -“ So much 
Vifiting a patient al- 


moſt in the agony of death, he aſked 
how he ſlept that night. Not a wink, 
Sir. — So much the hetter!' cries the 
doctor. tie then enquired how his 
fever was: O Lord!” tays the patient, 
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I burn as if I were on fire. '—* So 
much the better,” quoth the quack. 
How does your cough?'—* I ſpit up 
my lungs,” replied the fick man. 
So much the better ſtill,” anſwers 
the quack. Ah! dear doctor, quoth 
the expiring patient, what pity it is 
that a man ſhould go out of the 
* world with all theſe fine ſymptoms!” 
v. 

Upon an extraordinary occaſion, 
there was a ball at Wapping; the men 
concerned in which were made up of 


a M «a «a >» 


a crew of ſailors and a gang of col- 


liers. The colliers, whocame in laſt, 
obſerving the bales. contrary to their 
expectation, ſpruced up in their beſt 
cloaths, withdrew into another room 
to waſh their faces and bruſh them- 
ſelves; when the head of the colliery, 
who was cunninger than the ref, ſaid 
to them—* Look ye, lads, it is all 


fruitleſs pains: 1f you will be ruled 


* 
by me, let us go into the great room, 
and joſtle among the ſailors for their 
© places; and I will engage, though 
e cannot make ourſelves as clean 
as they are, we ſhall quickly make 
them as black as ourſelves,” 
VI. 


Apt ain country fellow coming up 
to London, was requeſted to enquire 


after a gentleman, and to deliver him 
a letter. Ir happened that the gen- 
tleman himſelf came to the door; and, 
willing to joke with the fellow, told 
him he had loſt his labour, for the 
party after whom he enquired was 
hanged the laſt ſeſſions for a robbery. 
© For a robbery!” quoth the country- 
man; now, fie upon him for a vile, 
wicked man! was he not content 
to be a notorious cuckold, 
© he was reckoned in the country) 
but muſt he turn thief too!? 
VII. 

A Wels vicar being to read the 
curſes (as the cuſtom is) on Aſh- 
Wedneſday, when the people ſay 
Amen; turning over the leaf, and ſind- 
ing them to be many, ſaid Dear- 
s ly beloved brethren, I am to read 
f here a great many curſes to you; 
pur, becauie I am Joth to trouble 


(for ſo 
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* myſelf, and tire your patience, I 
: * end them all in ene: The 
5 curſe of God light upon you all! 
25 Ames 
viII. 
AcounTRyY laſsco ming vp to town 
to ſeek her fortune, had the good 


luck to be hired by an old rich mer 


cer, who was a batchelor, and whom 
ſne pleaſed ſo well, that at laſt he 
married her. 


a downright honeſt ploug man, Ncar- 
ing of his ſiſter's promotion, put on 
his holiday cloiths, took vp his 
quarter's wages, and came up to Lon- 
don: and knowing the {t: ect by the 
direction of a letter, though not the 
houſe, enguired from coor to door 
for his filter Joan, who had lately 
married her milter; till at lat he was 
to lucky to find the right, where he 
was highly welcomed, Being at din— 
ner, the old mercer {aid—<* Well, bro- 
© ther-1n-law, 
* you, I am glad to ſee you, or any 
of my wife's relations; ſhe has been 
a good ſervant to me, and I hope 
f ſhe will make as good a wife: we 
have a plentiful eſtate, and all I 
© with is a child to inherit it, which 
* yet we have no hopes of.“ At this, 
Dick, look-ng wiſtfully at his fiſter, 
bluntly cried—* Hownow, joan; what, 
© art thou turned a barren ſow in 
© London? thou vaſt not wont to be 
ſo in the country!' And though 
ſhe frowned, beckoned, and made 
dumb ſigns for him to hold his peace, 
fill he wenton. Well, brother,” con- 
tinued he, as for an heir, you need 
not trouble yourſelf about that; for 
© ſhe hasa thumping boy in the coun- 
try, got by Will. Dobs, her maſtcr's 
threſher; and the pariſh would be 
glad enough to be diſcharged of it.!“ 
| IX. 
AT a late maſquerade, a certain 
lady of high. faſhion aſked a young 
nobleman, why he had not brought his 
ſiſter to that heaven. Truly, Madam,” 
anſwered his lordſhip, © my ſiſter, 
* happily for her, has no fuch an- 
F gelic notions,” 
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Her brother Dick, and 


the chief of her own kindred, whowas 


as I now mult call 
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THE SUSSEX CLOWN. 
3. TALE. 


\ * E argued, Dick, jait night, at drink] ing, 
Wlatm it directs the lou in thinking: 
Much was aavanc'd, both pro and ton, 
But nothing was retulv'd upon; 
More cool this morn, for thinking better, 
I've hit the cauſe, and tend this letter. 
Philoſophers. who ſearch to nud 
What with noſt power tways the mind, 
Ma, iafe! 17 1: KP HI t) tis 
That prejudice that tyrant is: 
For, juſt as that directs the fight, 
agg tems Os and wrong ſeems rig 
Firmly tenacins to a thought 
As fir by riet For nurſe we're taught. 
But n. "Te, rhyme in learn'd eſlay, 
In familiar; doggrel lay, 
10 clear this matter II nct fil, 
And thus 1 fend a humble cate. 
As vou to Chicheſter go down, 
In Suſſex roads there ſtands a cobven, 
Where you would think the diſtant church 
Had left it 5 pariſh in the lurch: 
For all who'd hear the parſon preach, 
Maui walk a mile the church to reach; 
And, what wes worle, ſome years ago, 
All were oblig'd to trudge quite thro? 
A long lane, di:ty, tit * with, clay, 
Becauſe there was no other way. 
Hence, thoſe who would not nags beſtiide, 


ht; 


** 
— 


Or thote who had no nags to ride, 


Otten in winter. had the luck, 
In miry rut to be fait ituck; 
And, while one foot they rais'd with pother, 
Deeper and fatter ſunk the other: 
To the lane's 5 end, from it's ; beginning, 
Was one continues fcene of ſinning; 
For, tho from praying come, all fwore 
Loud as they ſung their plalms before. 
The ſober clerk could not fo: bear: 
Sometimes, it made the parſon twear. 
Thus had this miry, toiſſome lane, 
A conſtant pariſli nuiſance been; 
From fire to lire, from fon to fon, 
All curs'd the way, yet kept it on: 
Till a new vicar did perſuade, 
That a new path-way ſhould be made, 
On which the people clean might go, 
And leave the miry {lime below. 
A veſtry s call d, and all agree 
To have the path made inſtantly. 
Now, without labour, pain, or toil, 
They trip it o'er the gravell'd ſoil; 
Without ſplaſh'd cloaths, or dirty feet, 
The lads appear all trim and neat: 
The laſſes no heart-achings know, 
For the white coat or rea-heel' d (hve 


R 
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But clean along the old way's fide, 
Each ſeems a * eg room or a bride. 

Wou'd think chat ail wou! 4 leave the lane, 
And to the dirt prefer the clean. 
© Aye, ſurely; Ja a thought vou've nad! 
He who'v deny it muſt be mad. 
Vet one there was within the town, 
C.it' Hodge, a headſtrong, ſtubborn clown, 
With * boots, and coat high girt, 
55 vuld |: Il trudge thro the ancient dirt. 

'T dudge through the dirt, Sir! what pretence? 
© *Tis cen a2 inſt all common ſenſe.” 
What ſeems gainſt common ſenſe to you, 


5 
He thou; ght to 1eaton ſtrictly true. 


For, when once jeer'd at by a friend, 
Who clean on the high path did go, 
He did his folly thus defend, 
And furly awiwer'd from below 


As long as I remember can, 

Navy, pat the memory of man, 

Our tatliers, and their fathers too, 
This very dirty lane went thro : 

And ſurely, Tom, „ou mult agree, 
Cur tathers were as wife as we; 

As well as we they could have laid 
Their gravel, and that path-way made: 
But thro this lane they took their route; 
And had their reaſon for't, no doubt. 
Altho' their reaſon's now unknown, 
Yet (till our duty ſhould be ſhown: TE 
For ſwerving from our fathers rules, 

Is callin, all our fathers fools. 
This prejucice in me you name, 

In you it is the very fame: 

The only {iff rence I'l] unfold ; 

Your's is for new things mine for old. 
Therefore, let no diſpute be had, 

| think your way, you think mine, badz 
| fay you're fools, you ſay Im the"; 
But tay, my friends, whate'er you will, 
11 keep my tenfe and humour ftill; 
Stil! trudge the old paternal Way, 

Stick in hereditarù clay; 

Not turn a madman to be clean 
Keep you your path, and I my lane.“ 
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But as a tale we never ſend, 
Without a moral at the end; 
To ſhew that we have ſomething meant, 
Leſt you mayn't ſee it That's all that's in't. 
I'd have vou know, my Suſſex Clown 
The picture is of ſome in town: 
For all whom prejudice can ſway, 
Who're led by that in a wrong way, 
Firmly tenacious to their will, 


Plod in paternal folly ſtill; 
. : The 
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The fair plain truth they ſee, yet hate, 

Ad errors keep in church and (tate; 

I. ke ſacred oracles, adore 'em, 

Bri aiiſc——her faihers did before 'em. 
Thus all who, ſtrict to ancient rules, 

Prove mere hereditary faols; 

Whetlier to patriots they retort, 

Or penſion have, or place at court; 

Whither they think it moſt their glory 

To be firm Whig, or itrenuous Tory; 

Or, it high flown, for church they ſtickle, 

And rail with zeal gainſt conventicle; 

Or, it non-cons, they fire the people 

Wit! pious hate againſt a ſteeple; 

Ali who paternal faults admire, | 

Daun from his grace, to bumble ſquire, 

From his lordſhip in Cathedral ſtall, 

To Maſter Plain at Salters Hall; 

All, in their way, muſt be confel.'d, 

Jo be mere Hodges at the beſt, 


THE PRUDE; OR, MAL-A-PROPOS., 
A TALE. 
RY Mu. ALLEN. | 
RON Vice to {rip the borrow'd maſk, 
Has ever been the puct's talk; 

F eligion is the fair pratence 
cover many a foul offence; 
While gravity, and zealous railing, 
Conceal too oft the owner 5 talliuze 
Virtue is never thus array d; 
*Tis Vice that ſtalks in maſquerade; 
Virtue, the inmate of the ſoul, 
Pervades and animates the whole. 
Good- nature, ſenſe, and reaſon join'd, 
Is Virtue, and is unconfin'd; 
Not to- Hold, hold your field's too ample; 
© Leave your dry moral for example. 

Maria. pride of Grolvenor Square, 
(Who with Maria can compare?) 
A prudent maid of thirty-three, 
Returu'd from ev'ning prayers to tea: 
Her ſoul unconſcious of the crimes 
That ftain the annals of our times; 
Her conduct was ſo ſage and nice, 
She thudder d at the name of Vice. 
Church the attended twice a day, 
To talk, to curtfey, and to pray: 
She knew the ſervice all by heart, 


And quaver'd forth the ſinging part. 


She was the pattern for a daughter, 
Liv'd upon chick and Pyrmont water: 


Thought brandy, rum, and ratafia, 


$!\u1d all be buried in the ſea. 

It a weak iter fray'd—* The beaſt 
Oucht to be burnt alive, at leaſt.“ 

No luſts her guarded heart trepan, 

Pur moſt ſhe hunn'd that creature, man! 
'Tis held, altha' there's nothing in it, 
We've all our kind aud baneful minute: 
Vet though it militates gainſt reaſon, 
Ve daily fee, at what a ſeaſon, 
Mj-furtune, that unlucky vixen, 
Contrives to play her devil s tricks in. 
Rat with our fiory let's go on, 

ver yhis mark is en pant. 
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The courtly clocks had now frucle 535%; 
A train of coaches throng the gate: 8 
The nymph ſaw company, in form, 
In rout, drum, hurricane, or ſtorm. 
Here, aged tabbies you might ſee, 
Painted and patch'd at tixty-three, 
Samples of ſtale virginity, 
Here, coxcombs. of a former age, 
Deck'd forth in all the modern rage; 
The giddy miſs you might diſcern, 
(Warn'd here in Virtue's ſchool to lcarn) 
Prepar d to titter, ſneer. and flaunt, | 
Fullowing her antiquated aunt. 
The beau, from Cheſterfield compleat, 
Skill's how to ogle, and to cheat. 

O, for a muſe with brazen lungs! 
A mule to quell a hundred ronguez; 
A hundred tongues at once affail: 
But, to the ſequel of my tale. 
Here, coffee, wit, and repartee; 
There, ſcandal, green, and beſt boliea. 
To cards the eager groups advance, 
Wien, Io! the door (O dire miſchance!) 
Untolds: a boy, well dreſs'd, 
In filken tunic, and a veſt, 
Enters in haſte, and takes his Kand, 
With ſomething glitt'ring in his hand. 
* We're going, now!” ſudge the ſurprize 
From all the tongues, and all the eyes — _ 
Nurſe cannot ftay!* Maria frown'd; 
The ſtifled |augh at once went ruund— 
© Aneigiibour's child! — Sirrah! what's this?” =» 
Indeed, mamma, il} have a kiſs! — 
* Impertinence!* The motlcy crowd 
Shake their glad files, and laugh aloud. 
* You wretch!'——* I underſtand you now; 
6 O, [ forzot to make my bow! 
See here, mamma!'—* Youcur! I'llthro: de 
Ihe cat has broke your brandy- bottle! 


THE EMBLEM; 
OR, MUTUAL INNOCENCE, 


BY MR. SAMUEL BROOKS, 


IR maſter of the witty ſtore, 
To you a genius, who can write! 
Well vers'd in ſoft poetic lore, 
Does his ſoft nothings thus indite. 


As thro” a ſtreet in London town, 
(Not thro' a town in London ſtreet) 

I ftray'd: before 1 reach'd my own, | 
A man {to judz'd) I chanc'd to meet: 


His hair was powder's very fine, 
He wore a ſuit of velvet cloaths; 
And walk'd as uprighk 4s a line, 
Though laughable enough, God knows! 


His countenance expreſs'd the dregs 

Of ſalts, and tartar; tho' to Heav'n 
His eyes were lifted, thro” his legs 

A wheelbarrow you might have driv'n. 


But, as we met, a prodigy 
(tit to create a holy fear 

Of fin) more awful tuck my eye; 
I |} tell it, if you'll give it ear. 


Juft 
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Ji oppoſite to where we ſtood, 
A lead out at a window popp'd, 
O'er which a dove, in merry mood 
Flying, her rapid journey ſtopp'd. 
I zaz'd with both my eyes! Anon, 
Columba whecl'd a circling flight, 
High v'er the root, {till looking dow! 
| gaz d again with all my might! 
The Emblem of the Innocent 
That morning had, it feems, bely'd 
Her ottice! On prediction bent 
To the queer itranger thus I cry 


d: 

* See! how that pigeon eddies round 
That honeſt man's abode! I m ſure 

© That's a good fign. O, I il be bound, 
© His thoughts are innocent and pure! 


In ſilence full five minutes paſt, 


Then the queer ftranger hock his head; 
Bade me not be too much in haſte 
To draw concluſions-Nay, he fad 


vas deceiv'd; for well he knew, 

(Tho' tuch a thing might make one ſtare) 
If spes and ſhadows had their dur, 

The devil woule have circled there! 


6 That is a brothel, Sir, ſaid he: 


At that damn'd door whoever knocks, 
Or trom that vill.in does noi flee 
+ © Lord! he'; ture to catch the pox! 


Ta rogue is Virtue's paſſing-bell! 
ue tpring, and harveſt too, of evil! 
© '] he whore-incorporate of hell! 
The male-Roxana of the devil! 
© Tis to his train of batter'd bags, 
« Thoſe damn'd iniatiate, cruel leeches, . 


© | owe my ruin, and the rags 


(Vile interlopers!) in my breeches. 

© I've ſtraddled to the doctor's now; 
And, to ſupport that ſtupid lot, 

(* Tho' I have broke a horrid vow) 
« My wite's laſt ibilling went to pot! 

© My wife!” he inſtantly rejoin d; 

_ © What, did 1 ſay my wite! 1 id: 

© I have no wite——" The lye is coin'd, 
* This very moment, Sir, I cry'd: 

* Your guilty cheeks reproach you for't! 
Come, don't be baſhiul; hear me ſtay. 


He grinn'd a (ſmile; and, turning ſhort, 


Like a ſheep - biter, tkulk'd away. 


CRITERION; 
OR THE WAY TO KNOW A MAGAZINE. 
BY THE SAME, 


| UFO this morning came to me, 
Haif-eaten by the ſurly ſpleen; 
And ſaid | muſt his countel be; 
His thoughts were on a Magazine, 


I aſk'd him how he meant to c>uſe; 
He ſaid his method was no leſs, 
Than poize a dozen, and r fufe 
The lighteſt ſtore ef le tier - preſs. 
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O fool!” ſaid I, © you'll never gain g 
Inſtruction fo—no wit you'll find: 

Wit is the produce of the brainz 

© It's weight and meaſure's in the mind" 


Vet there's one rule (it happens ſo, 
* Becaule no other has the lame) 
By which e'en Bufo, or a beau, 
May learn to chute a Magazine. 


Some ſay that wit can ne*er be bought; 
* Heed it not, Bufo, tis a lyc; 
The repartee, the ſprightly thought, 


The wit of cthers, you may. buy. 


But liſten, Bufo, to my ſong; 

Il put a method in your hands, 
With which you never can be wrong 
© In ſhort, Sir, thus the matter ſtands: 


Whenever, in a Magazine, 

© For it's Criterion vou look; 
Firſt, ſ-e if any Meda''s given, 

It not tis nothing but a Bock:“ 


A MEDICINE FOR THE LA DIE. 


A:T ALE, 


N ISS Mo'ly, a fam'd toaft, was fair and 


young, | 
Had wealth and charms; but then ſhe had a 
tongue! 
rom m.arn to night, th” eternal larum run, 
Which often loſt thoſe hearts her eyes had won, 
Sir John was (mitten, and confeſs d his flame, 
Sigh as out the uſual time, then wed the dame; 
Poſſols'd, he thought, ut cvery joy ot life: 
Rut his dear Molly prov'd a very wife. 
Exceſs or fondneſs did in time decline, 
Madam lov'd money, and the knight los d wine; 
Frum whence ſome petty diſcurds would arite, 
As—*You'rre atoolYand—*Y ou are mighty wite!“ 
Tho! he, and all the world, allow'd her wit, 
Her voice was ſhrill, and rather loud than ſweet: 
When ſlie began, for hat and ſword he'd call; 


« Supper and friends expect me at the Roſe.— 
And there, Sir John, you'll get your utual doſe: 
Co, ſtink of ſmoke, and guzzle nalty wine 
© Snre, never virtuous love was us'd like mine!“ 
Oft, as the watehful beilman march'd his 
raund, 
At a freſh bottle gay Sir John he found: 
By four the knight would get his buſineſs done, 
And only then teel'd off, becauſe alone. 
Full well he knew the dreadful ſtorm to come; 
But, arm d with Bourdeaux, he durſt venture 
home. 
My lady with her tongue was ſtill prepar d, 
She rattled loud, and he impatient heard, 
'Tis a fine hour! in a ſweet pickle made! 
And this, Sir John, is ev ry day the trade. 
Her I fit moping all the live-b ng night, 
Devour'd with ſpleen, and ftranger to delight; 
Till morn ſends ſtaggering hun? a drunken 
beaſt, | 
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Reſolv d to break my heart as well as reſt, "= 
” Hey! 
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Hey! hoop! d'ye hear, my damn'd obſtrep'- 
© ruus ſpoutt, J 
© What, can t you find one bed about the houſe? 
* Will that perpetual clack lie never ſtill? 
© That rival to the ſoftneſs of a mill. 


* Some couch and diſtant room muſt be my 


© choice, 
© Where I may ſleep uncurs'd with wife and 
© noiſe.” 
Long this uncomfortable life they led, 
With ſnarling meals, and each a ſeparate bed, 
To an old uncle oft the would complain, 
Beg his advice, and fcarce from tears refrain. 
Old Wiſewood ſmak'd the matter as it was: 
Cheer up, cried he, and Ill remove the 
6 caul:! | | 
A wond'ruus ſpring within my garden flows 
Of ſov' reign virtue, chiefly to compoſe 
Domeſtic jars, and matrimonial ſtrife. 
The beſt clixir t' appeaſe man and wife; 
Strange are th' effects, the qualities divine, 
Iis water cali'd, but worth it's weight in wine. 
If in his ſullen airs Sir John ſhould come, 
Three fpoontuls take, hold in your mouth, 
© then mum: 
Smile, and look'd pleas'd; when he ſhall rage 
© and ſcoid, 
Still in your mouth the healing cordial hold; 
One month this Sympathetick Med cine try d, 
He || grow a lover, you a happy bride, 
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Or ev'ry prattling huſſey Il beg a doſe.” 

A water bottle's brought tor her reliet, 
Not Nants could ſooner eaſe the Jady's grief: 
Her buly thoughts are ©n the trial bent; 
And, female-like, impatient for th' event. 

The bonny knight reels home exceeding clear, 
Prepar'd for clamour, and domeſtick war: 
Ent'ring, he cries -“ Hey! where's our thunder 

-'*: Sed? I: 
© No hurricane! — Betty's your lady dead?“ 
Madam, aſide, an ample mouthful takes, 
Curtſeys, looks kind, dut not a word the ſpeaks: 
Wond ring, he ſtar d, ſcarcely his eyes believ'd; 
But found his ears agreeably deceiv'd. 
* Why, how now! Molly, what's the crotchet 
© now? | 
She ſmiles, and anſwers only with a bow. 
Then, claſoing her about—* Why, let me die! 
s Thele night - cloaths, Moll, become thee 
© mightily!” | | 
With that he ſigh'd, her hand began to preſs, 
And Betty calls, her lady to undreſs. 
4 Nay, kiſs me, Molly; for I'm much inclin'd! 
Her lace ſhe cuts, to take him in the mind, 
Thus the fond pair to bed enamour'd went; 
he lady pleas'd, and the good knight content. 

For many days theſe fond endearments paſs'd, 
The reconciling bottie fails at laſt; | 
Twas us'd and gone; then midnight ſtorms 

aroſe, | 
And looks and words the union diſcompoſe. 
Her coach is order'd; and poſt-haſte the flies, 
To aſk her uncle tor ſome freſh ſupplies; 
Tranſported oc's the ſtrange effects relate, 
Her knight covuvertivn, and her happy ſtate. 


But, deareſt niece, keey this grand ſecret cloſe, 
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* Why, niece,” ſays he, I pr'ythee apprehend; 
© The water's water—be thyſelf thy friend. 
* Such beauty would the coldeſt huſband warm; 
But your provoking tongue undoes the charm; 
* Be ſtient, and complying, you'll ſoon find, 
dir John, without a Med'cin:, will be kind.“ 


THE FABLE OF JOTHAM. 
ADDRESSED TO BOROUGH-HUNTFRS, 


LD Plamb, who, tho” bleſt in his Xen- 
tiſh retreat, 

Stu thrives by his oilſhop in Leadenhall Street, 

With a Portugal merchant, a knight by creation, 

From a borough in Cornwall receiv'd invitation. 

Well-aftur'd of each vote, wel! equipp'd trom 
the alley, | 

In queſt of election- adventures they ſally, 

Tho' much they ditcour:'d, the long way to 
beguile, | 

Ot the earthquakes, the Jews, and the change of 
the ſtile, | | 

Ot the lrifh, the ſtocks, and the lott'ry com- 
mittee, | 

They came ſitent and tir'd into Exeter city. 

. eme books, pr'ythee, landlord, to paſs a dull 

hour: . 
© No nonſenſe of parſons, or methodiſts ſour; 
© No poetical uff, a damn'd Angle of rhymesz 


© But fome pamphlet that's new, and a touch 


on the times. —— 
O Lord! fays mine hoſt, © you may kunt the 
© town round, 
© I queſtion if any ſuch thing can be found: 
6 | never was aſk d for a bock by a gueſt; 
And I'm ſure I have all the great felk in the 
* Weſt. 
© None of theſe, to my knowledge, cer call'd for 
a book. | | 


* 


But ſee, Sir, the woman with fiſp, and the cook: 


Here s the fatteſt of carp: ſhall we dreis you 
© 2 brace? 

Would you have any ſoals, or a mullet, or plaiſe?“ 

A place, quoch the knight, © we muſt have, to 
© be ſure; | 


But firit let us ſee that our borough's ſecure: 


Wie ll talk of the place when we we've ſettled 
© the poll; | 
© They may drets us, for ſupper, the mullet and 
, 
© But do you, my good landlord, look over vour 
| © thelves, ; 
© For a book we muſt have, we're ſo tir'd of 
© ourſelves,” —- 
© Intrceth, Sir, I ne er had a book in my life, 
But the prayer-book and Bible 1 bought for 
; © my wife. — | 
© Well! the Bible muſt do; but why don't 
© you take in 
© Some monthly collection? the Wit's Maga- 
| © zine?” | 
The Bible vas brought, and laid out on the table, 
And open d at Jotham's moſt appoſite fable. 
SirFreeport began with this verſe,tho'nu rhyme— 
The trees of the toreſt went forth on a time, 
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(To waat purpoſe our candidates ſcarce could 
expect, 

For it was not, they found, to tranſplant—but 
cieCt) 

To the olive and fig-tree their deputies came, 

© But by both were refus' d, and the auſwer the 
ſame : 

© Quoth the olive“ Shall I leave my fatneſs 
„ and oil, 

« For an uathankful ottice, a dignified toil?” — 

« Shall I leave,” q.oth the tig-tree, ** my 
& ſweetneſs and fruit, 

& To be envied, or ſlay d, in ſo vain a purſuit?” 

© Thus revutPd, and lurpriz'd, they applied to 

© the vine: 

© He anſwer'd —* Shall! leave my grapes, and 
„ my wine, 

(Wine, cue {overe gn cordial of god and of man) 


To be made or the to bor the head of a clan? 


At laſt, as it always falls out in a ſcramble, 


© The mv gave the cry fer“ A bramble! a 


© bramble! 
4% A bramble tor ever!” O! chanc. unexpected! 
« But bramble prevail d, and was duly elected.“ 
* Oh! ho! quoth the knight, with a look moſt 
profound, 
Now 1 lee there's ſome good in good books to 
© be found. 
© [ wiſh i had read this ſame Bible before: 
© Of long miles at th; leaſt *twould have ſav'd 
„ us touifcore. 
© You, Plumb, with your olives and oil might 
, have ſtaid, 
And mytelf might have tarricd my wines to 
ualade. 
What have merchants to do, from their buſt- 
© neſs to ramble! 
« Your electi neer-errant ſhould ſtill be a 
© bramble.“ 


Thus ended at once the wife comment on Jotham, 


And our citizens Jaunt to the borough of Gotham. 


THE FAKEER. 
A TALE, 


—— (a religious well known in the eaſt, 
Not much like a parkoo, ſtill lets like a 
| prieft) 
With no canting, no fly jefaitical arts, 
Field-preaching, hypocriſy, learning, or parts; 
By «a happy refinement in mortificat ion, 
Grew the oracle, ſaint, and the pope of his nation. 
But what did % do this eſte m to acquire? 
Did he torture his head or his boſom with fire? 
Was hi» neck in a portable pillory cas d? 
Did he faiten ach an o his leg or his walſt? 
No! his holineſs role to this ſovereign pitch 
By the merit of running long nails in his breech, 
A weal hy young Indian, approuching the 
ſhrine, 
Thus in banter accoſts the prophetic divine: 
« "his tribute accept for your int'reſt with Fo, 
Whom with torture you ferve, and whoſe will 
© you mult know; 
Ver. II. 
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To your ſuppliant Ciſclofe his Immertal decrre; 

Lell me which of the Heavens is allotted for me, 
FAKFER, 

Let me firſt know your Merits.” 


INDIAN, 


I ſtrive to be juſt; 
To be true to my friend to my wite, to my truſt; 
In religion 1 auly obterve ev'r; form; 
With a heart to my country de, oted and w arm; 
| g:ve to the poor, and I lend to the rich" 


FAKEFR. 
But how many nails av you run in your breech? 


R „„ „ 


INDIAN. 
With ſubmiſſion I ſpeak to your rev'rence's tal; 
But mine has nv tale tor a ten-penny nail,” 


LI 


F-aKEERs 

Well! ln pray to our proph: et, and get you 
preferr'd; 

Though no farther expect than to heaven the 
third. 

With me in the thirtieth your feat to obtain, 

You mult qualify duly with hunger and paln.“ 


INDIAN. 


© With you in the thirticth! you impudent rogue! 
Can ſuch wrerches as you give to madnels a 
vogye! 
© 'Though tne prieſthood of Fo on the vulgar 
impoſe, 
By ſquinting whole years at the end of their noſe, . 
Though with cruel devices of mortification 
They adore a vain idol of modern creation, 
Does the God of the heav ns ſuch fery ce direct? 
Can his mercy approve a lelt-punithing lect? 
Will his wiſdom be worſhipp'd with chains and 
With nails? | 
Or eber look for his rites in your noſes 1 tails? 
Come along to my . and theſe penances 
leave, 
Give your belly a feaſt, and your breech a 
reprieve.” | 
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This reas'ning onhing deach fanatical notion; 
And ftagger'd our faint, in his chair of promotion. 
At length with celuftance he role from his teat; 
And. reſigning his.n..i's an his fame for retr at, 
Two we ks his new life he admir'd and enjoy dz 
The third he with plenty and quiet was cloy'd. 
To live undiſtinguifh'd to him was ihe pain, 

An exiſtence unnotic'd he could not ſuſtain. 
In retirement he ſigh d for the fame- giving chair; 


For the crowd to admire him, ta rev rence an! 


ſta e: 
No endearments of pleaſure and eaſe could prevail; 
He the ſaintſhip reſum'd, and new larded his tail. 
Our Fakeer repreſents all the vot'ries or fame; 
Their ideas, their means, and their end, is the 
ſame: 
The ſportſman, the buck; all the heroes of vice, 
With their gallantry, le: wenefs, the bottle and 


dice; 2 | 
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The poets, the critics, the metaphyſicians, 

The courtier, the patriot, all politicians; 

The ſtateſman, begirt with th' importunate ring, 
had almoſt compleated my liſt with the king) 

All labour alike to illuſtrate my tale; 

All tortur'd by choice with th' inviſible nail. 


THE COUNTRY SQUIRE. 
A TALE. 


Man of wiſdom may diſguiſe 
His knowledge, andnot ſeem too wiſe; 

But take it for a conſtant rule, | 
There's no concealing of a' fool: 
Of thi, he inktunces are plenty; 
But oi. 1-rve as well as twenty. 

A werciuy knig!.t of good eſtate, 
.Prov'd to be {+ unfortunate, 
That, with great coft and fruitleſs care, 
He rear'd a blockhead to Eis heir. 
But, hoping it would mend the breed, 
Should he tome prudent damſel wed, 
He ſeit him out to court a lady, 
Whote father he'd engag'd already. 
But firſt he ch. d h:m, on his bleſſing, 
To keep in mir. ul »aſy leflon— 
Humphiy, ſays he, © whate'er you do, 
E Take heed vour words be very few; 
For you'll be counted wile, ſo long 
As you have wit et hold your tongues 
And never feed to, greed:!y 
On cuſtard, pudding, or ſweet pye; 
Left your ungovern'd appetite, 
B::. » ſhame and ſorrow in the night. 
But ohn ſhall go, and he II adviſe you; 
And, let me tell you, John's no niſey.— 
Here, John! d'ye mind, give Numps a touch 
Whene'er he talks, or eats too much. 
Be ſure take heed he don't neglect 
To pay the gentry great reſpect, 
And all our ſervices «x. :efs, 5 
In handſome terms, with good addreſs.” 
Inſtructed thus, they both took horſe, 
And tow'rds the lady bent their courſe. 
Whilſt John perform d the tcacher's part, 
Numps got his compliments by heart; 
Which he delivered in ſuch guiſe, 
They thought him tolerably wiſe: 
He held his tongue; this ſeem'd to be 
A token of his modeſty. . 
All pafs'd on well till ſupper came; 5 
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Oh, hateful meal! O hatctul name! 
Vile author of poor Humphry's ſhame. 
From ev'ry diſh, moſt nicely creft, 
Th' old lady ſti!) ſupply'd her gueſt: 
All with aſtoniſhment beheld 
His plate oft empty, often fill d. 
He eat; John pull'd, and pull'd again; 
Thy pulls, oh John! were all in vain; 
Before him ſtood an apple-pye, 
On which he caſt a greedy eye, | 
Then fill'd his plate fix inches high. 
ohn gave his elbow many a twitch; 


houghtNumps—*Qur John may kiſsmy breech; 
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« *Tis apple-pye; I'll eat my fill, 

© Let conſequence be what it will.“ 

Fatal reſolve! I dread to tell | 

The conſequences which befel. 

Let ſordid nightmen tell the reſt, 

Who reliſh the unſavory jeſt. 

My dainty Muſe wou'd fain have done; 

But truth commands, ſhe muſt go on. 
In the beſt bed the ſquire muſt lie, 

And John in truckle-bed hard by; 

Who ſlept till diſmal voice and groan, 

At midnight cry'd—* O help! dear John, 


Or elſe for ever I'm undone. 


© For heaven's fake find ſome excuſe! 

© The dev'liſh apple-pye's broke looſe: 

© And, as I lay upon't, and roll'd it, 

© The bed's ſcarce big enough to hold it.“ 
John wak'1, and thus began to pray 
The devil take all fools, I ſay! 

Why, choak you, eat it up again, 

And lick the ſheets and blankets clean. 
Whac can be done? Here, take my ſhirt, 
And I'll come wallow in the dirt. 

Do you zet up as ſoon as light; 

Pit liz, and try to ſet all right.” 

So ſaid, ſo done; up got the ſquire, 
And John lay tumbling in the mire. 

He lay till two briſk laſſes come 

To make the bed, and clean the room. 
Soon, in the damaſk bed, friend John 
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Was ſpy d, half bury'd in the down. 


© What's here?” cries Neil; as Im alive, 
© The maſter role ſoon after five; 
* Here is his man, a lazy loon, 
© Intends to lie a bed till noon. 
Quoth John—* Ive had a tedious night; 
© That truckle-bed has lam'd me quite: 
© I turn'd in here to take ſome reſt; 
This is a comfortable neſt, 
© One nap, dear girls, is all J beg!" | 
© A nap!—Sue, give him ſome cold pig. 
Come, come, ſays John, dont play the 
fool; ; 

© I'm laxative, you'll make me pull, 
© And ſtraining hard will force a ſtool,” | 
They pull'd, john ſqueez'd, and gave a grunt; 
Then cry'd aloud—*+ Good faith, I've don't: 
« F'en thank yourſelves. Away ran Nell 
And Sue, half poiſon'd with the ſmell. 

This ſtory flipp'd not, you may ſwear, 
But quickly reach'd the maſter's ear. 
His lordſhip, tickled with the whim, 
Cou'd not forbear, at dinner-time, 
To banter John; nor did he fail 
T' enlarge upon the curious tale. 
But, ſeeing John with ſhame caſt down, 
He frankly tipp d him half a crown. 
John took't and bow'd; Numps, fitting by, 
Seeing the prize, with envious eye, 
Into John's fob directly go, 
Cry'd out aloud—* Why, John, you know 
The half crown is by right my due; 
© *Ewas I beſhit the bed, not you!” 

O blunder, never to be mended! 


This one wiſe ſpeech the courtſhip ended. 


Home 
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Home trotted John indoleful dumps; 
And far behind ſneak d hopetul Numps. 
The lady, thus diverted by her ſquire, 
Found out a cleaniter lover to lie by her. 


THE POOR CURATE's SOLILOQUY. 


WRITTEN IN MARCH 1785, 


* cold and hungry here I tit, 

I'll trive to warm myſelf with witz 
On tuture fame Ill make a meal, 

Or deem this faſt a Chriſtian zeal; 

So thall 1 preſent ills evade, 

Nor cenſure Fortune for a jade. 

Since Reafon's lamp illum d my breaſt, 
And Hope it's fancies firſt impreſs'd; 
Since thought excurlive knew to trace 
The fates and fortunes of our race; 

My ardent toul, with pious aim, 

Was vent to cheriſh Virtue's Frame; 

I view'd the gown with partial eyes, 

And thought it deck'd che good and wiſe. 


With learning ſtor d from Greece and Rome, : 


Betore my Reverend Lord I come, 
Each queition at my fingers ends, 
The fiimſy ſcrutiny offends. 

No chance was giv'n to prove my lore— 

© Read this!' Tis done; Enough! no more: 
© Your title ſhew: 'tis very clear. 

Pray tell the next to enter here!” 

Hence 'tis, the man of wealth and power, 
Who g-ts a {on in drunken hour; 
Soon as the dunce confirm'd appears, 
Wich this his prudent boſom chears— 
© It Tom will mind his P's and Q's, 
© I know which way to turn his views: 
© He'll make a jolly country prieſt, 
© And ſhare in many a dainty feaſt.” 
Thus any thing that's got an arſe on, 
Is dipp'd in black, and made a parſon. 
Thus lucky Dullneſs gains the prize, 
For fools lee fools with partial eyes. 
Thus prebends fatten in their ſtalls, 
While merit weeps. in empty halls. 


— . 


THE PENAN CE. 
ann FRUM THE FRENCH or 
| ROUSSEAU... 


Yourk to his confeſſor went, 

h His abſolution to obtain, 
And undergo the puniſhment 

The holy father ſhould ordain. 


Father, ſays he, ſix times I've been 
0 By carnal paſſions led aftray.'— 

© Six times! O fie, ſo oft to fin; 
A roſary for your penance ſay.* 


Another came; and he confeſs'd 
That he nine times had done ſo too; 
His Penance with his guilt increas'd, 
A roſary and a half his due. 


But puzzling more than all the reſt, 
Was the laſt penitent who came; 


* See Ochello's ſpeech to the ſenate, 
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For he eleven times confeſ;'d 
He'd play d at Mat ſame carnal game. 
© Eleven t:mes! vile wretch! bv Heav'n 
I've no ſuch number on my roll: 
© Do it once more, to make it even, 
© Then ſay two roſaries for the whole !* 


AN ODE, 


ON THE MARQUIS OF GRANBY'S LOSING HIS 
HAT, AND CHARGING THE FRENCH LINES 
BARE-HEADE Ds» 


\ HERE's now Othello $ hair-breadth 


ſcapes* 7 


And all his fancied hardſhips of the field? 


Avaunt! ye mimic, bug-bear ſhapes, 
Shidows mutt to ſubſtance yield, 
Granby hath more horrors (een, 
By greater pcrils been beſet; 
Death and Granby thrice have met, 
And not an hair berv.cenF. 
The Frenchmen ſtar'd, as well they might, 
Threw down their arms, and took to flights 
His naked poll more terror bore, 
Than Cæſar armour'd o'er and o'er. 
© Parblieu!” ſays one; 
© But I'll be gone, 
This is the devil of a Don! 
©*Tis Father Time! 4 know his pate; 
© And that's his ſcythe, as ſure as fate.“ 


Granby, who lov'd a liitle fun, 


And knew the caufe which made them run, 
Thus the timorous foe veſpoke, 

By way of kceping up the joke 

© But, gentlemen— Hollo! I fay— 
Take nothing but yourſelves away; 

Ye carry now the jeſt too far: 

Are theſe your tricks and ſpoils of war? 
To leave a man in open air, 

Waiting on vou, fans hat or hair? 

Why, what a plague! what breeding's that? 
You, fcilow there—return my hat. 

"Tis true, I am not very old; 

© But, what of that? | may take cold. 

© Not fo, my fon,” Fame, ſmiling, ſald, 
And clapp'd the laurel on his head: 

© Beyond the reach of human eye, 

© Thy warlike beaver waves on highs 

© Mars ſaw it fall, and bade it rife 

& An hat immortal bo the flies.” 

The hero to the goddeſs bow'd, 

And ſaw her vaniſh thro' a cloud; 

Then turn'd about his horfe'e hea id, 

And pick'd his way thro' lieaps of deads 
Within his tent retir'd to reſt, 

And ſlept with hunour in hi. breaſt. 
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EPIGRAM I. 


BY MR. k. TAT TAM. 


ACH wond' rous miracle of old, 
On lame and blind, on young and old, 
The leper, and impure; 
Tho? wrought by ſome wite mortal's hands; 


+ He was born bald, 
v2 Vet 
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Yet thus in holy record ſtands, 

Aſcrib'd to Heaven the cure 
Opinion ſince has chang d our way 3 
Each wiſe phyſician, now-a-davs, 

Holds ty ſtems ſtrange and odd; 

For, would ye think it, "theſe baſe givin, 
Aſcribe the cures to themſelves, 
The maladies to God, 


EPIGRAM IL 


FROM THE FRENCH, 


IR, I admit your general rule, 
1 nat every poet is a fool; 
u 


t you yourſelf may ſerve to ſhow it, 
That cvary fool is not a poet. 


EPIGRAM ä III. 


H Y wife is a drone, my good neighbour, 
6x fear!” 
Quotn luſty young William, to Dick: 
© It e'er tis my fate to be married, | iwear, 
I will wed one who's lively and cuick!? 


* a fortnight, or leſs, William married a laſs, 
A laſs neither pretty nor mild; 
She was quick, you ll ſappoſe; and, in faith, ſo,ſhe 
Was, 


For in ſix wecks—ſhe brought him a child! 


EPIGRAM IV. 
BY MR. J. CHISEM. 


A” Dick and Bet at ſupper fat, 


Allowarice being ſmall; 
She and her child, of meat's beguil'd, 
_ _ Her huſband ſeiz d it all. 


Then, churlifh drone! cried There's the bonez 


And, Bet, thou may ſt it pick! — 
This child.“ ſaid Bet, thou ne er da get; 
6 $7 thee pick that bone, Dick!" 


EPIGRAM V. 
FROM THE FRENCH, 
Die with ſadneſs, if the bluſhing fair 


Theſe eyes adore, rejects her lover's prayer; 


I die with tranſyort, if her gentle ear, 

Is pleas'd her lover's ſoft complaint to hear. 
How ſhall a wretch his fate contrive to hun, 
Both by her rigour and her ſmiles undone? 
Each way I look, I view my ruin fare; 


Tall by the wound, or periſh by the cure. 


EPIGRAM VI. 


BY LORD ANS DOWN. 


HE N Fortune ſeems to ſihile,. „ tis then 
I tear 
Some lurking ill, and hidden miſchief, near: 
Us'd to her frowns, I ſtand upon my guard, 
And, arm's in virtue, keep my ſoul prepar d. 


'- ON 
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Fickle and falſe to others ſhe may be, 
I can complain but of her conſtancy. 


EPITAPH I. 


ON MR. PITT, 
* T. WARING. 


ERE lies poor Pitt, within this Pitt; 
Who from a Pitt was brought: 
Reader, take warning by this Pitt, 
Left by a Pitt you're caught. , 


EPITAPH I 
©X THE PARSON OF A COUNTRY PARISH, 
OM E, let us rejoice, merry hearts, at his 
fall; 
For, egad! had he'd liv'd, he'd have buried us al! 


EPITAPH III. 


AN OLD HAWKER FOUND DEAD IN THF 
HIGHWAY. 
O H N Sherry lies here, whoſe fixed abode 
W as no where before, for he liv'd on the road; 
And when grown in age, ſcarce able to creep, 
He there laid him down, and fell fait afleep: 
But ſome of his friends ſoon found his miſhap, 
And hither remov'd him to take out his nap, 


EPITAPH N. 


IN ST. ALBANS, WOOD-STREET, LONDON, 


; 14 I C jacet Tom Shorthoſe, fine tombe, ſine 
ſheets; fine riches, 
Qui vixit ſine cow ne, ſine cloake, fine ſhirt, Gre 
breeches. 


ON AN OLD WOMAN WHO KFPT A POT- 
TER S SHOP AT CHESTER. 


ENEATH this tone here lies old Kath'rine 
8 Gray, 

Chang'd from a buſy life to lifeleſs clay; 

By earth and clay ſhe got her pelf, 

But now ſhe's turn's to earth herſelf. 

Ye weeping friends, let me adviſe, 

Abate your grief, and dry your eyes; 

For what avails a flood of tears ? 

Who knows but, in a run of years, 

In ſome tall pitcher, or broad pan, 


She in her ſhop may be again? 


EPITAPH VI. 
ON MR. THOMAS ALL. 
BY MR. J. COLE. 


E ADE R, beneath this marble lieg 
All that was noble, good, and wiſe; 

All that once was found on earth, 

Al! that was of mortal birth; 

All that lived above the ground, 

May within this grave be found. 

If you have loſt, or great or ſmall, 

Come here, and weep, for here lies All. 

Then ſmile at Death, enjoy your mirth, 

Since he has took his All from earth. 


THE 
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ENIGMAS, 


ENIGMA 1I*, 
POR THE PRIZE MEDAL &s 


BY AR. AL f. EN, LEWE»« 


SCENE, A WOOD. 
T:IREE WITCHES-PERFORMING INCANTAs 
'TIOCGNHS, 


FIRST WITCH. 
ASTE! fivters, haſte! exert your baleful 
power; 
Tis nw the witching, the propitious hour! 
Bind well the charm in dark impervious hade; 
Shall mortals dare our myſtic rites invacc. 
CHORUS. 
About, about, avout, 
From ev'ry eye ſhut out; 
In a magical round 
We wiil dance on the ground: 
Sce how ſwiftly we go! 
Riſe up quick trom below. | 
[THE CHARN RISES. 
FIRST WITCH, 
Co, loathſome fight, with thy diſcolour'd face! 
Hence to the gallies, and aſſiſt tne coſe! 
Tho' black thy maſter's deeds, or geregred dy'd, 
Thou ne er ſhalt quit him till he's fed. 
SECUND WITCH. 
Fly, noxious toiler! know, tis my command, 
Cloſe tv the g-//5ws thou ſhalt take thy ſtand: 
Laid on the c thou the form ſhalt view; 
The laſt, laſt pull, and ſee the form renew. 


THIRD WITCH. 


Without the pedant's aid, in ſchool]: untaught, 
Go, ſkill'd in Letters, and with fcience fraught: 
Whate'er in L-arning may 6}. ure appear, 

By thy aſſiſtance ſhall be render d c/car. 


CRORUY, 
The charm 15 non donc“ 
Then flv, ere the ſun 
Shall peep o'er the hills, on the plain: 
Inet mortal. that teils 
The contents of our ſpells, 
A Medal thall have tor his paint. 


ENIGMA 
B * 


II. 
AR. V. STONE, 

N enalets mee, inrolx'd in ſhades of ug! 
4 Fam; but at! my inner Darts are light: 
PlacY on my left, nine ready bankers ſtaua, 
Who pay me all the ſyms that i demenii; 
Intrinfically rich, as I am poor, ; 
Tho' 1 with mii}iuns can incteaſe their Kore, 
Grave courts of juſtice pay me deference, 
And I'm allowed by them to ſpeak my lente; 
no precedence claim, nor meet difcrace, 
For lam ra» eteem'd when lat in place. 
make no figu e thro' earth e ſpacious round, 


Ye: do 1 all the works of nature bound. 


ENIGMA III. 


RY I. BECKET, jux len. 


F 1 ' , 
| Female tvranny that heart - 
Is ture conhgued tete: na imart, 


And loſt to ev'ry peaceful hour, 
That's ſway'e by thy dalpatid power! 
For me, Im dome to-turtur: s lore, 
Nore'er mutt hope tor comiort note; 
Tho” once, but now lor erer fun. 

I happier, gentler hours, have AG te 
Each night at oper or play. 

I. ſhone in biighteſt colours ganz 

But when fern age, with every. cafes 
Depriv d Me Ot ne pour LQ a 10 ez 
An armed female ture m; in, 
And then conccited me tco- tin 


Though the preſent PR IZ K ENIGMA (in ſpite of the clue furniſhed by pripting particular words 
in Italic characters, contrary to the uſual rule) ig not expected to be d.tcovered by everv Reader, 
whatever degree of good ſenſe he may potſeſs, without certain protefional knowledge, and may of 
courſe ſeem improper for the purpol”, the Editor could not think of ſuppietüng Mr. AJ en's very 
curious attempt to improve the ſtructure of Fnigmacy hoping to fee that Gentleman adopt, in futute, 
more general ſubjects, and his vther ingenivas Correſpondent; ayail themict:cs of. fo atmirab'e 
a higt. | 
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Tet fed me with ſuch taſteleſs ſtuff, 

She ſoon perceiv'd I had enough. 

But were l, eader, to declare 

The tabs which now I'm forc'd to bear, 
And thoſe from ſuch as moſt pretend 
To be my guardian or my triend, 
You'd think me falſe as are the hearts 
Ot thoſe, the ſource of all my ſmarts: 
Hence, then, I will my woes conceal, 
Till you my myſtic name reveal. 


ENIGMA IV. 
BY LIN TONIENS18. 

Belong to a regiment, wile ſervices great, 
For dime imme morial, I nc ed not repeat, 
We're ſo knowa and eſteem' d- and to ſhew who 

we are, 

I need but jut whiſper this into your ear. 

We're ail equal; chere 's ſcarce ſuch a regiment 
again, 

All privates, all captains, all maſters, ail men. 
Yet, the owning a colonel, tis true, we connive at, 
But he often acts both as captain and private. 
In this fingular groupe, not ſmall is my fame, 
Notorious duplicity gives me my name. 

I've been known with the widow to join in her 
{orrow, 

Aſſiſt injher weepings and wailings. To-morrow, 

To her grief or her tears to have paid no reſpect, 


And each heart-rending pang, and each figh, to 


neglect, 


This hour wich my wife I'm partaking the news, 


In half an hour hence with wenches in ſtews. 
Yet in virtue and vice I'm divided; or, rather, 
I never concern myſelf once about either. 

One hint more, and I've done. In the Herald 
and Poſt 
Each morn, at the head of a numerous hoſt, 


I'm announc'd to the tender of heart and of mind, 


Depicting the vaſt many wants of mankind. 
E're this you have read, you'll ſurely diſcover 


My nature and name moretnan twenty times over. 


MAGAZINE. 


ENIGMA V. 
BY MR. WILLIAM CORY, CRANBORN, 
DORSET. 
LL day, like one that's in diſgrace, 
dom ſhew my head; 
But reſt within ſome ſecret place, 
Until the day be fled. 


Like warrior bold, 1 ſtand where put, 


With noſe as warm as toaſt; 
Have, like a woodcock, but one gut, 
And die upon my poſt! 


ENIGMA VI. 


BY MR. A. ALEXANDER. 


18 the ſwift and the ſlow, 

I my parentage owe; 

By the ſharp and the dull I've my being; 
Surrounding your fancies, 
Hide bluſhes and glances, 

But neither op hearing nor ſeeing. 


O'er the young and the old, 
I my monarchy hold; 
In winter bear abſolute rule; 
Am promilcuoully us'd, 
And as oft n abus'd, 
By the wiſe, as the clown and the fool. 


Thro' all nature but trace, 
Each gradation and place; 

As the egg, chicken, pullet, and hen; 
Or herbs, plants, and creatures, 
You'll find out my features; 

For I'm the next rank above men. 


Yet a ſtranger to merit, 
I ſeldom revere it, 
Unle ſs it be gaudily dreſs' d: 
Outward glitt ring ſhow 
All the good that I know, 
For I am but a blackguard at beſt. 


REBUSES.. 


REBUS I. 

BY J. CHISEM. 
RST, I'd have you ſet to view 
What all gameſters wiſh to do; 
Add thereto that pond'rous cell 
Where the miſer's god doth dwell; 
With two-thirds of what, no doubt, 
Some will do, ere they find out 
That theſe three, with eaſe, proclaim 
A very ancient city's name. | 


REBUS-- I, 
' BY MR, w. EDMONDS. 


HE reverſe of fourteen, and extremes of 
eleven, | 
| Unite, and you'll inſtantly have 
The name of a woman ſix huſbands in ſeven 
Would gladly ſee laid in her grave. 


REBUS III. 


BY MR, J. COLE. 


Hundred and fifty, with nothing betwixt, 
At the back of five hundred muſt rightly 
be fix'd; | 
And I know you'll ackowledge, without any 
ſtrife, | | 
It gives what is felt in all ations of life. 


REBUS. IV, 
BY GILLIFLOWER SPRUCE». 


V conjoining what moſt men defire to be, 
With two-thirds of a day in the week, you 

may ſee | 

The name of a town where my Flavia and I 
Devote the ſoft moments to ſolace and joy. 


SOLUTIONS 
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SOLUTIONS. 


: ENIGMAS, 
1. A Wiſh. 4. A Creat-Coat. 
2. A Dream. 5. A Feather-Muff. 
3- A Shilling. 6. A Pack of Cards. 
RE BUSES, | 
1. A Throne. 3. Buttons. 
2. News. 4+ Box. 


 PARADOXES, 


1. None remained; they 
all lew aways 


2. Leave only o in the 
word Nou gur. 


SELECT ANSWERS TO THE pPRIZZ E- ENIGMA. 


1. THE BATCHELOR'S WISHES, 
BY I. MATTHEWS, ESQ. 


| Wren for a wite neicher ugly nor old; 
Nor a fool, nor a wit, nor too rare, nor a 
ſcold. 
IT Wis x for a friend, who has honour and taſte, 
To join in my joy, to conſole when diſtrets'd. 
I Wis n for a fortune, that's caiy, not great; 
For I laugh at parade, and abominate ſtate. 
I Wis for a houie that is decent and clean; 
Not too large for my fortune, nor ſneakingly mean. 
I Wis tor a ſtudy, with authors well fili'd, 
Where the eſſence of learning is duly 2 {(ill d. 
I WISu for a cellar, replete with ſtrong beer; 
And a pantry that always aftorcs ſolid cheer, 
I Wr1sx for my ſervants to act as for ſelf, 
Nor fix their attention on vails, and on pelf. 
I W1s# for a neighbourhood civil and kind, 
Averſe to diſpute, nor to ſcandal inclin d. 
I W1s# for a frame that will want no repairs, 
Till Death comes to gati.2r my crop of grey hairs. 
Theſe gifts, ye kind pow'rs! I implore at your feet; 
Grant them, and my WIS Es on earth are com- 
pleat, 


2. BY MR. JOHN RIDLEY, 
RAY, Mr. Editor, attend, 
To what I Wis to fay: 
Who knows but 1 in time may mend; 
At leaſt, I WISE I may. 


One fault 1 have I ſcarce dare own; 
For all I ſee I pine; | 
Nor will my fingers let alone 
T hoſe things that I WIS mine. 


Whene'er I ſee a fair maid roll 
In painted chariot fine; 

I heave a figh, that ſhakes my ſoul, 
Ana WIS they both were mine. 


When by a kitchen, too, I paſs, 
Where imoaks the fam'd ſirloin; 

I lick my lips, and cry— Alas! 
© I Wis that beef were mine! 


Or as, from garret-window high, 
1 ſpy my neighbours dine; 

I watch them with a greedy eye, 
And WIS the meat were mine. 


Each eſſay, tale, or ſatire keen, 
Each ſprightly page, each line, 

Within your mirthtul Magazine, 
Il often Wis u were mine. 

And tho' a rhyme 1 ſcarcely hit, 
Deſerted by tie Nine; 

I Wren to be efteem'd a wit, 
And Wisu the Medal mine. 


3. BY L!NTONIENSIS 


(IN AN ANSWER TO ALL THE ENIGMAS 
IN THE LAST MAGAZINE.) 
ETTY,' ſaid Deiia,as ſhe pinn'd her cloatha, 
One afternoon. juſt as from bed the roſe; 
© Get breakfait inſtantly! tell John prepare 
© The charivt. Hark! and, Be ty, d'ye bear, 
Bring my Great Coat and Muff; I'm all alise, 
CFU jut ſtep up to— I'll be back by five; 


Drels, dine, and then for Lady Ponto's Dear! 


I Wisu the charming colonel! may be there. 
© That cap and bonnet, Betty, you may take; 

© You like them, wear 'em for your miſtreſsꝰ ſakes. 
© ] never llept 1c pleaſantly a night; 


: 6 Sure 1 ſhail Win look an a1 gel, quite 


The midnight paſt t; the clock now ſtriking four; 
Rap, rap, rap, rap! knocks thomas at the door. 


pool W pool, fo iil the C:rds had run, 


My lady loft, and ev ry Shilling gone. 
She bounces inz her angel-looks transform'd, 
She rag'd, lamented; almoſt curs'd and ftorm'd. 
Betty's denied her vrefence; all goes wrong; 
There's nothing ready, as it ſhould. Along. 
« Hulley an! blockhead!” ev'ry word that's taid: 
Thus ends the ſcene; my lady goes to beds 
How ſome folks tempers fly to each extreme! 
Their every freak and fancy's but a Dream. 


4. BY A YOUNG CORRESPONDENT» 


EARCH thro' this world, in every nation, 
In every rank, degree, and tation; 

There's n wanted to compleat 
Man's happineſs! Content, a ſeat 
Hath ſeldom found among mankind : 
Content, on earth, how rate to find“ 

The poor man, withing to be great, 
With envious look beholds the ſtate 
Of him to whom all bounteous Heaven 
A larger ſhare of wealth hath given. 


The 
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The rich—alas! too late —oft fird, 
That health, content, and peace of mind, 
Are bleſſings wealth can ne er inſure; 
That gold a wounded mind can t cure. 

Then let us ſtrive to be content, 

With what kind Providence hath ſent; 
Nor WISE for more than's juſt and true, 
But yield to every man his due. 


N 2nguifh the forrow-tipp'd hours I mourn, 
Nor taſte the gay feaſon's delight: 
Return, my fair charmer ! in pity, return! 
Aad bleis with thy prefence my fight. 


In vain my fad accents now ſtrive to prevail 
On the once-lively ſenſe of her ear; 

No more the delights to reign queen of the vale, 
Or the vows of fond Damon to hear. 


No more in our paſtimes a pleaſure ſhe views, 
Their po+erof charming is o'er; 

The life-waſting Joys of the town ſhe purſues, 
And thinks of her Damon no more. 


MISCELLANEOUS ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS, 
oO THE SEVERAL ENIGMAS AND REBUSES. | | 


ANSWER TO ALL THE ENIGMAS AND 


REBUSES. 
EY. MR. J. RIDLEY. 


Saw a Pa.z of Cards; gnawing a bane 
| ſaw a dg; feated on Britain's Toroze 
I faw great George; contin d within a B. 
I faw a Sling driving a fat os _ 
I faw a man. lay in a Fall night 
Jian a glove; read News by candie-light 
T faw an old woman; not a twelvemonth old 
I faw a Crea Car; all of ſolid gold 
I ſaw two Buticons, telling of their Dreams 
Ihe ard my friends whoWrsul d quit theſe themes. 


Very ingenious Anſwers to the PRIZ E and other Bade MAS, &c. have alſo Kan 
received, as expreiſed in the following LIS T. 


P. Enigs. Reb. Par. 


Nays. 1 23456 1234 12 

A. B. "2 223 <P | 
Alemena | < = - = f 3 5 234 
Arraftrong, Mr. W. Rog 8 

bridge — ) 
Artbur » 23456 1244 
Baboomicafs - - - - - P 
Baldwin, Mr. RK - - P 
Batin2mona-ora 5 
Beckett. Mr. J. Jun. 223456 1234 1 
Beſt, Mr. V. Anfty -< - 4 6 2734 3 
Brock, Se Hv. Honiton - 23 © 2 4 
Browne, Mr. Francis P 25450 234 | 
Carter, Mr. E High Hulborn P 

Cole, Mr. J. 3 5 12 

Correfpondent, A Voung— 22480 4 1 
Darwin Mr. T. Cheitea - 223456 
No P 245 224 12 


Edmones, Mr. W - - P 25456 1234 13 
Edwards, Mr. T. Oxtord 
tert - P | 


K 


Pray tomething fend more a- pro- pos, 


MAGAZINE. Fo 
Farewel: then, vain world! and thou, ſoft puriing | 
brook, 
O take the laſt tear from my eye; 
Ihen receive the loſt Damon, whom hope ha. 
torſobk, 
For his ultimate W rs is to die. 


6. 


Wisu, next time you ſend a prize, 
It mayn't be ſuch a pack of lyes: 


BY SALLY RROCK, HONITOM, 


Such contradictions who can find, 


Or reconcile them to the mind? 

——* Beware, and hope no more for me; 

* For, if you gain me, hopelet> will you be: 

© You'll loſe me in the inſtant I am gain'd; 
© But may poſſeſs me, it I'm not obtain d. 


That ſilly country folks may know. 
Why, Mits,' methinks 1 hear you ſay, 
© Friend Aſhby 's meaning's clear as day!“ 
No, Sir, it isn't! *tis all a farce; 

I Wisx the riddle—in his arſe. 


ANSWER TO ALL THE ENIGMAS, 


(1xcLupiING THE NAMES OF THEIR 
RESPECTIVE AUTHORS.) 


BY MERCU TIO, 


SHBY has a fecret WISH, friend 

BzcxEtTT's in a Drean; 

X. V. Z a Shilling wants, a Cæat s poor War. 
IN GS theme: | 

While honeſt Jack a Fearber-Muff with wiſtful 
eye regards, 

And gay Qurr. LETTUs idly ſpends his precious 
hours at Cards. 


P.Enigs. Reb. Par. 


Namrs. T 23456 1224 13 

Eſpero, Greenwich - '- - P 23456 234 2 

Fofter, Mr. J. Bloomſbury 4:4 224 F 
Frederiee P 

Gardiner, KE „ 

H. M. Bitopſzate- - 2 P 3456 
Hoffe, Mr. Philip, Compton P 23456 

Jones, Mr. J. 3 

Lines». << 5 

Middleton, Mr. w. Chelſea 

Obſeuros -- P2345 

Peck, Mr. J. Jun. - - - P 34 © 

n Mr. W. Jun. - 1 3 34 

Simon Simp'ie P 

Smith, Mr. ]J7 - - = P | 

Stone, Mr. W.. + P 22456 
True - P 

Thomas, E.- - -:-- P24 1234 

Webb, Mr. J] - - P 

Wronghead - - "+ 8 

Z. A. enen - P 23456 


